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—— HE deſign of the following 
| Diſſertations is neither to 2 
| nor to blame Fultan.” If, by — | 
e have made, chat Prince appears 
either more or leſs praiſe-worthy or 
odious than he did before, it is the 
reſult of facts, not of any view I had 
to make him appear in that light. 
My aim in making theſe reſearches 
was to know, and in publiſhing them 
to make known, the .moſt inveterate 
Enemy our Reli igion ever had. 'Tlioſe 
who imagine this is a trifling ſubject, 
and which does not deſerve the atten- 
tion of the Public, may enjoy their 
own judgment. For my part, as T 
look upon every thing as important, 
that may ſerve the cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity, I thought it no Wm inge 
A 2 rent 


5 b > 
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PREFACE 
rent to know the true Character and 
real Principles of one who is reported 
to have had nothing ſo much at heart 
as the extinction of it. The Deiſts 
and other Pretenders to Free-thinking | 
who, for all they ſay againſt preju- 
dice, magnify their own numbers as 
much as they can, are very apt to 
impoſe upon the World by falſe Mufter-: 
Rolls ; and I am afraid they have been 
but too much countenanced in that 
foul practice, by ſuſpicions thrown at 
random upon the fincerity of ſeveral _ 
great Men's Religion, in whoſe fa- 
vour I have often wiſhed ſome learned 
Man woud undertake ſomething like 
what the celebrated Gabriel Naude per- 
formed in behalf of thoſe accuſed of 
Magics. I think it might alſo be of 
ſervice to ſhew the novelty of Deiſm; 
or that a Religion without Revelation 
is altogether without precedent in An- 
tiquity, thoſe who have oppoſed the 
Feuiſb or Chriſtian Religions having 
conſtantly done it upon the principles 
of Superſtition and pretended Revela- 
tions, which was in particular the 
Caſe of Julian. 3 
However, 


# 


PRE F AG; . 
However, as Hiſtorical - matters are 
neceſſarily linked together, this main de- 
ſign has led me into inquiries which, at 
firſt ſight, ſeemed foreign to my purpoſe; 
but which, I hope, will not be nn 
to the Readers. I have examined, 
endeavoured to clear up, ſeveral impor- 
tant points of Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and 
Literary Hiſtory which do not imme- 
diately concern Julian, but ſerve to pe- 
netrate into the motives of his behaviour, 
and conſequently to diſplay his Character. 
Thus I have treated ſubjects which may 
render this Volume entertaining even for 
thoſe who care the leaſt for Fulian. In- 
dependently of that Prince, one may be 
glad to examine what proportion the 
Chriſtians bore to the Pagans in the fourth 
Century; when the Roman Armies and 
Senate embracedChriſtianity ; Who were 
among the Chriſtians the firſt introdu- 
cers of the Antichriſtian practice of 
Perſecuting; How quick and dreadful 
progreſs.' the perſecuting / ſpirit made ; 
How great a length it carried thoſe 
who were animated by it; What ſort 
of Chriſtians were they who firſt at» 
tacked Myſteries; How ncar their 
23 Y 
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Syſtem was related to that of the Pa- 
gan Philoſophers ; Andother queſtions 
treated in the firſt, ſecond, and ſixth 
Diſſertations. Independently of Julian, 
it is certain that the Sentiments of 
the Gentile Philoſophers, concerning 
the Religion they profeſſed, make a 
conſiderable, and perhaps not the leſs 
curious part of antient Litterary Hiſtory ; 
and the lovers of Antiquity will not, 
J hope, look upon my ſeventh Diſſer- 
tation, wherein that ſubject is treated, 


- TI might have given a further ſcope 
to my obſeryations on ſeveral heads, 
as the diſtinction between the Exote- 
ric and Eſoteric Doctrine of the Phi- 
loſophers, the Myſteries of Paganiſm, 
the arguments made uſe of to put a 
gloſs over the moſt ſhocking abſur- 
dities of the Heatheniſh Theology, 
Cc. but was forced to contract the 
matters, left the Book ſhoud ſwell 
to too conſiderable a fize. This was 
alſo my reaſon for leaving out many 
original Authorities, which the Reader 
may obſerve are fewer in the Mar- 
gin after p. 13 2 than before, and a whole 
6d 8 * Diſſertation 
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Diſſertation upon Theurgy, (Which 
J may perhaps publiſh hereafter in 
another ſhape) beſides ſeveral remarks 
either upon F. La Bletterie's Life of 
Fulian, or upon miſtakes committed 
by Authors who ſpoke of that Em- 
peror without having ſufficiently ex- 
amined the ſuhject they were ſpeak - 
ing of. I ſhall mention only two of 
thoſe miſtakes which may ſerve to 
warn the Reader not to have too great 
a dependance upon a kind of books, 
which many People are apt to look 
upon as ſure repertories of Learning. 
The firſt is an odd obſervation made 
Journal Litteraire of Hague in 1736. 

| According to F. la Bletterie, fays he, 
Julian iv ed no more than thintys 
Nears, and reigned very little above 
 tawo. The Medals. of that Prince re- 
preſent him as a Mun of forty at leaſt, 
| ond 


. + T. XXIII. p. 220. It muſt be obſerved 
that the Society of Learned Men who wrote a 
Journal under that Title from the beginning of 
1729 till June 1732, having then ceaſed to be 
the Authors of it, the Bookſeller ſupplied” the 
want of ſuch able Hands with thoſe he coud 
procure, | FFF 
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and fi uppoſe he has reigned above ten 
Tears, We. are not told how the 
Author came by that rare diſcovery, 
which contradicts all the Monuments 
of Julians Age; but as, in other 
places, he takes F. Hardeuin for his 
only Guide in point of Hiſtory, and 

adopts the moſt ex travagant Noti- 

ons of that whimſical Learned Man, 
there is reaſon to think he has been 
miſled by that Jeſuit, who really 
makes Fulian to ſit on the Imperial 
Throne for twenty Vears; ten . — 
with Conſtantius, and ten more after 
Cunſtantius's Death. However, had he 
been as well acquainted with Medals 
as he woud be thought to be, he 
might have known that there is no 
judgment to be made of an ugly 
Man's Age, ſuch as Julian was, by 
the features of his Face, as imprint- 
ed on a Medal; and coud never have 
been ignorant of what the celebrated 


Noris has b concerning ſome 

25 Medals 

+ See T. XXII, x part, p. 155. 2 part. p. 
265. 270. 

+ Hard, Op. select. p. 118, Nummi Antiq. 

Illuſtrati, : : 
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PREFACE. 
Medals which ſeem to aflign to "Min 
Emperors, who continued but yery lit» 
tle time on the Throne, a Reign of ten 
or twenty years; that the Inſcripti- 

ons of theſe M edals muſt be under- 
ſtood of ten or twenty years to come 
at the time they were ſtruck, not of 
ſuch a term already elapſed- All theſe, 
Medals, ſays the 5 Cardinal, af- 
ter quoting ſeveral of different, Empe- 
rors, I have the Words Voris De-- 

CENNAL1BUSs, the none: of. theſe Em- 

perors ever lived to fit four gears on the 

Throne, and fame not above" 4 few 

months, from ĩꝛbence we infer. that. the 

above Inſcriptions muſs. be und of 
E'ows made in theory * beginning of thoſs 
Princess Reign; and *»h1ch avere ta be. 
paid ten years after. This may be a 
very proper Commentary on the Me- 
dals of Fulian magiſterially referred to 
by the Journaliſt, without any particu- 


** quotation, if e r Wks the 
two 


9b Noriſ. Op. T. I. p. 1209. Diff de Votia 
Decen. 25 


PREFACE 
two o Medals of that Prince related by Dov 


4 7 of which aa — 


＋ and the other * 


at 4 
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5 #....} 
The — Miſtake Jam going to 
take notice of, ſlipt from a Man whom 

Fam, very far from confounding with. 
thoſe who have not made that Provie 
ſion of Literary knowledge, which 
is ne to give a tolerable ac- 
count of the Books daily publiſhed on 
all the branches of Learning. One 
of the Authors of La Bibhotheque Rat. 
ſaunee (whoſe very miſtakes, even in 
point of quotations, have bcen faith». 
fully Pee without the leaſt men- 
— him, by another Author) has 
offered + ſome conſiderations. in order 
to ſhew that Julian may be reaſonably 
ſuſpected, of having ſet at work thoſe, 
who, by his own account, forced him 
to accept the Empire; and his conjec- 


_ tures, tho no ways concluſive, in my_ 
humble 


Du Choul. Rel. des A. Rom. p. 275. 
0 — Raiſon. T. XV. p. 172. & ſuiv. 


 FREFA GE: in 
humble opinion, deſerve to be more 
carefully examined, than it is poſſible 
for mE to do in this Preface. There- 
fore I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving an overſight he committed in a 
place where he ſhoud have been the 
moſt careful to avoid it. He cenſures- 
F. La Blerrerie for having, as he 
thinks, ſoftened a circumſtance related 
by Julian himſelf, viz. that he had 
got Information of the deſign of the 
Army, before he retired into his ap» 
partment on the evening which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, and relates the 
Greek words of Julian to ſupport his 
Cenſure: But what is ſurprizing is, 
that F. La Blerteries Franſlation of 
Fulian's words, I received ſome Advi- 
ces, is more exact than that of his Cen- 
ſurer, I was informed of the whole . 
fair, which expreſſes rather the L. 
tin Verſion than the original word, 
zi. Tt woud be hard to prove that 
the word ew neceflarily implies more 
than a general Intelligence, or an Indi- 
cation: Vet it is on 3 being ac- 
quainted with the whole Affair that 15 
oh | | == 
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E. ſtreſs of the Je 8 Argumant 3 
Thus FEY concerning ths Subjects | 
I have cither treated or ſefe out. - As 
for the manner in which I have hand- 
led them, I ſhall ſay nothing; only 
that the Reader may depend on- the 
exactneſs of the Quotations. As Tam 
fully convinced that ſecond-hand Au- 
thorities are the ſource of many blun- 
ders, I have made it my particular 
care to alledge none without taking it 
from the Original, or when I have re- 
ceded from that method, which I have 
done but very ſeldom; I have quoted 
the Author from whom 1 neg the 
5 alledged; and as I look 

75 | oe = an Author whoſe — 
and Reputation gives weight to what 
he ſays, any thing that is not really in 
his Books, as inconſiſtent with * 
Ry, 1 have been eſpecially cautious not 
to miſtake the meaning of the Men of 
Note I have quoted, e ſet it in a 
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14 State of Ghriſtianity 
that duce to Apoſtatize. To this Effect 
it may be proper to examine the State and 
Strength of that Party which he abandon- 
ed; for thereby, we ſhall be enabled to 
judge; „ Whether his Apoſtacy can be im- 
puted to any political View, or ſome 
other Motive is to be ſought for. 
Chriſtianity had been ſpreading, and gai- 
ning Ground continually, for three hundred 
Years, when Fulian came into the World. 
From the very beginning the Goſpel had 
been preached to all the Nations then 
known (a), and the firſt 25 Years after 
our Savionr's Aſcenſion employed in laying 
the Foundations of the Church in every Pro- 
vince and even in every City, I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with a tedious Enume- 
ration of the ſeveral Nations converted 
during the former Ages of Chriſtianity, 
and of the Names of the Preachers by 
whoſe Miniſtry they were brought to 
the knowledge of God in Jeſus Chriſt. 
A long and methodical Lift of them may 
be had from the (5) Centuriators of Magd- 
Burg. It is alſo unneceſſary to our preſent 
purpoſe, to take any particular notice of 
Nations that were Fe . to che 


a) LaQant. "4s Mortib. pers, cap. 2. bers omnes 
1 1s & Ciritates. 
a ii. 5 a1 c. 2. C. ill, & 1. C. 
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Roman E and therefore I ſhall cons 
tent my ſelf with a general Obſervation. 
Notwithſtanding - the "Efforts of all the 
earthly Powers, and the Torrents of Blood 
ſpilled every where, after the firſt twenty five 
years before mentioned, to nouns the 
| Growth of the new Sed z- the Buildi us 
begun by the Apoſtles went on ſo ft 
ceſsfully, that before the End of the ſe. 
cond Century (c), the Religion of Chriſt 
had difaſed. itſelf thro* all the known 
Parts of the World, and was every where 
followed by nymberleſs Multitudes. - But 
as ſucceſsful as the Goſpel Predication 
had been in the reſt of the World, it was 
(d) more fully and triumphantly fo in the 
maſt Roman Empire. Under Commodus, 
about the Year 180,'the Chriſtians; ſup- 
ported undoubtedly by the Empreſs' Mar- 
cia (e), who was their Protectreſs, met 
with more Favour than before (F). Men 
of all Ranks, Numbers of noble 'and 
er Perſons, _ whole Families flock- 
1 5 2 2 5 ed 


. See Tertal: ad Scapul. cap. 3- & ngen Jud. 
Gp. 
a chere Fodeſ, Hiſt. 2. 309. on de Year 


201. 
le) F; iphil. Epit. Diem. „C ö 
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ed into the Church; and a few 1 af- 


ter (g), © Chriſtians were in the Cities, 


Towns, Villages, in the Cam 
10 Senate, in the Palace, and in all Places, | 
4 beſides the Pagan Temples and Thea- 
ce tres, and that in in ſoch Numbers and 
. Maukicudes, that Tertullian aſſures us, 
ce that if chey had unanimouſly retired to 
« any other Country, the Empire ſhould 
« have become a meer Deſart and Soli- 
4e tude.” The Pagan Cæcilius (introduced 
by Minutius Felix, in his Dialogue, wrote 
about the Vear two hundred and twenty), 


repreſents Chriſtianity as ſtill increaſing (5). 


* As the worſt Things are the moſt fruit- 


6 ful, /ays be, the e Rites of that 


* Society go on diffuſing them 
80 — throughout the whole World, 
« thro* a daily Progreſs of Perverſeneſs 
46 in the Morals of Mankind”, to which 
OFgvius replies (i), Jt is 10 our Honour, 
that our Numbers increaſe every Day. O- 


"On: : to the ſame ee a- 


bout 


6b Bees ubi ſup. The Apol. of Tertullian, 
which Echard tranſcribes was written according to 


ſome in the Year 196, forthe lateſt in 217. 


(4) Ut fœcundius nequiora proveniunt, ſerpentibus 
in dies perditis moribus, per univerſum orbem Sacraria 


iſta teterrima impiæ coitionis ee Min. Fl. 175 


en 360. 
Et quod in dies noffxi 1 numerus 1 non eſt 


crimen erroris, * e um Aud. ibid. p. 
392. e n 1 


in Julian's Time. -. 


bout the Year 247 (H, the Word of God, 
ſays he, accompanied with: Mi racles, has 
ſubdued all Mankind, and there is no Na- 
tion that coud avoid receiving the  Doc- 
trine of Feſus ; a few Years after (251) 
Cyprian repreſents the Church as à Tree 
(1), fo full ef Sap, that it pſy” its 
Branches over the whole Earth, and 4 Ri- 
ver that becames larger every Day, by the 
nc of new Streams running into it. 

In a Word, Chriſtianity received à conſi - 
derable acceſſion of Strength during that 
whole Century, which was the leſs ſur- 
priſing, as (according to (m) Dodwel/”s 
Obſervation, and the IS Spar- 
tian and Lampridius), veral e 
were then 9 to t 


and. —— uf our "Religian } 

the better of Pagan Fables and 

ons. It cannot be denied that t 

met with ſeveral Storms; but they were 
+ 19014 ; Tu; 4 al 


© (#) Naias vip * Arber 8 Her Zuvdpuous Adee 
Asyog nent Inns? x) ou L Ti yEvog ISeiv dwbparwy © . 
+ apuZi;zodac Thy Tres" digaα,kI¶]. Ns. adv.” Cell. ii 
13. . | 
() Ramos ſuos in univerſam terram copia 'abettatis 
extendit : Profluentes largiter vivos latius expandit. 
Cypr. Opera, p. 195. de unit. Ecel . » | 
b See Dodwell's Diſſert. de paucitate” Martyrum 
J. 10, 11, T Zz, 47. Spartian. in 12 & Heliog. | 
; Lampr. in Alex. Severo. 
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all of a ſhort duration, and none of them 
ſuch as could prevent the Religion of Chriſt 


from getting daily new Profelytes. 


This can be eafily made out from the 
ſituation Chriſtianity was in when Diocle- 
tian came to the Throne, in the Year 284, 
and even (n) during far the greatefs Part of 
that Prince's Reign. Chriſtians were then, 
not only tolerated, but favoured; and their 
Congregations daily increaſed to an extraordi- 
nary Degree. Thus, at our firſt entering 
into the fourth Century, we find Chriſti- 

anity upon a much better Footing. in the 
World; than it is generally imagined it 


ever was before Conſtantine eſtabliſhed it by 


human Laws (o). Chriſtians . . , had now 
& increaſed to an extraordinary Degree, 
& filled the I mperial Palaces, and obtained 
<< the beſt Offices in State; fo that, as Eu- 
% ſebinus obſerves, it is impoſſible to deſcribe 


s the vaſt Aſſemblies, the humerous Con- 


„ gregations, and the Multitudes that 
<« thronged in every City to embrace the 
« Faith of Chriſt ; for which Reaſon, they 
«© were no longer ſatisfied with the old 


'66 8 but erected ſpacious Churches 


* 2 throughout all the Cities of the Em- 
T pire. ” The Goſpel, ſays Euſebius, was 
— b | | Not 


( Ecbard on the Vear 284. p. 442. 
(o) Echard on the Year * p. 40: 
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not only ( 2 freely prone but . gloriouſly 
received every where. The very Emperors 
gave particular Marks of their Kindneſs to 

the Chriſtians, appointed them Governors over. 
Nations, di Ming uiſbed them in Proportion as 
they were moſt attached to ibe Religion of 
_ Chriſt, ſuffered their Empreſſes, their Chi!- 
aren, their Palace Officers, not only to pro- 
feſs, but to glory in the Profeſſion of that 
Faith, and ſhewed them ſuch Favour, thar, 
probably to follow their Example, ibe Bi- 
ſbops, or Chiefs, of the Churches, met every 
. where with uncommon Marks cf honourable 
Diſtinction, from every body, and eſpecially 

from the Governors. Under ſuch Circum- 
ſtances one may eaſily judge what Progrets 
Chriſtianity. made in the Roman Empire, 
and was there no other Proof of it, we 
might conclude how numerous Chriſtians 
were, at that time, from the numberleſs 
nn and Conflicts that then happened 
B 4 5 E 


Oo Eaſeb. Redd. Hi. proem. & lib. viii. | cap. t. 
zue 6 51207 x, rapproins . . El.. Je uον 3 Rv yivorro TEY 
Ap H / [he means not only the two Emperors Dio- 
cletian and Maximianes Herculins, but the two Cæſars 
Conflantius Chlorus & Galerins Maximianzs Armenta- 
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. (9) Remark, ſpeaks of the time we are 


FE how many thro* the whole World ! 
thine by a barbarous and ten Years 
the Year 303, (s) almoſt all mankind had 


violent Meaſures, becauſe, ſaid he, (z) it 


| did not 5 a 1 . to the Frogrels of the 


; 600 Bafuag HiR, de I'Egl. l. 6, p. 2. 
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20 State of Chriſtianity 
between their Biſnops: But the number of 
Chriſtian Churches at Rome ſupplies us with 
a leſs diſpleaſing Argument. Optatus, an 
African Biſhop, who, according to Baſnage's 8 
were (7) above 


now upon, vetirans they. 
forty. And if that Number in one City, 


This flouriſhing State of our Religion was 


Perſecution, at the Beginning of which, in 


abandoned the Warſbio of the Gods, and gone 
over io the Chriſtians,” if we may depend on. 
the Evidence of a cruel and crafty Perſecu- 
tor, Maximinus, (who expreſſes himſelf thus 
in his Edict of the Year 312), and of Dio- 
cletian himſelf, who 51 hardly be per- 
ſuaded by Calerius, to enter upon ſuch 


was à pernicious thing thus to diſturb the 
whole World. However that furious Storm 


N | 


(r] Opt. Milev. Cont. Parmen. ii. p. 39. inter 
quadraginta et quod excurrit Baſilicas, locum ubi rea 
ligerent non habebant [ Donat iſtæ]. 

(s) Maxim. in Edi. ap Euſeb. Hiſt. ix. 9. Era 


Aravras Aube ca Jans hien Tijs rd Oe bpeoneias, Ta 
Tove. TEv ND "s2vTod; uνꝙluu ing ac. 


% Laant. de Mort. perſec. cap. ii. Oſtendens quam 
pernicioſum es inquietari orbem terre. 
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Goſpel, which made ſtill new Conqueſts, 
and had then the Advantage of convicting 
ſeveral of the moſt learned among the Gen- 
tiles, This is warranted by Arnobius, a 
learned - Convert, who wrote in the' very 
Beginning of that Perſecution, and Lafan- 
tius, a moſt elegant Profeſſor of Rhetorick 
at that time, who undertook to confute 


Paganiſm during its greateſt Fury. bs The 


firſt makes it an Argument in Favour of 
the Goſpel, that it had gained fo much 
ground in an inconſiderable time, as to be 
received every where, and to be chearfully 
embraced by ſo many and (u) ſuch ingenious 
Orators,Grammarians, Rhetoritians, Lawyers, 
Phyſicians, and Philoſophers ; the latter ar- 
gues from à Fact, which he would never 
have ventured to aver, had not it been no- 


toriouſly true, viz. that ( Pagans daily 


became Chriſtians, whereas, in the very; 
beight of Perſecution, no Chriſtian turned 
Pagan; and that tbe Law of God being re- 

3 mm Era 
l. 4rnob. lib. ii. p. 59. Quod tam magnis ingeniis 
præditi Oratores, Grammatici, Rhetores, Conſulti 
juris ac Medici, Philoſophiz etiam ſecreta rimantes 
ES hæc oxpitant Part quibus paulo ante fide- 
bant. 1 ts T5. 5 
. (w) Lag. Divin. Inft,v. 13, Cum autem noſter 
numeras ſemper de Deorum ealteritus augeatur, nun- 
quam vero, ne in ipsã quidem perſecutione minuatur 


Dam vero ab ortu ſolis uſque ad occaſum lex Divina 


ſuſcepta fit, & omnis ſexus, omnis ætas, & gens, & 
& regio unis ac paribus animis Deo ſerviant ; eadem 
ſit ubique patientia, idem contempt us mortis. 


— 
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exercitus Sefcrum, Ipſum eſſet Galerium traditurus 2 
| ä . 
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ceived from the Eaſt to ibe Weſt, the ſame 
Zeal for his Service, the: ſame Patience, and 
the ſame Contempt of Death appeared every 
where. Thus the Chriſtian Intereſt was 
but little, if any thing at all, weakened by 
that Perſecution ; as the few Breaches made 
by Apoſtacy were more than filled up 
by new Converſions. even thoſe who out- 
wardly apoſtatized being {till Chriſtians in 
their Heart. The Emperors themſelves 
- knew that the Inclinations of the Generali- 
ty of the People were bent that way, ſince 
Maximian cauſed the Perſecution to ceaſe 
in Italy, before he abdicated the Empire, 
(x) to ingratiate himfelf to bis Subjects, ac- 
Fording to DodwelPs Remark, and Maxen- 
tins (Y) in the beginning of bis Reign put on 
a Maſt of Piety, and feigned to be a Chri- 


tian, in order to pleaſe and flatter the Romans. 
The Atmies were no lefs favourable. ta 


Chriſtianity than the unarmed Multitude, 
and the learned Nodwe!! thinks this was the 
Reaſon why the Perſecutors of thoſe times 
were ſo much hated, and (z) for which in 


particular 
"44 Ded. 4 paxct, 3 Mart 177. gratiam ſubditis fa- 


5 _ yoo TIN Fae aa eſſet mo memo- 


finds rien 2 ee eee 70 Su baude, 1. 
borexpi r. EvogsCeay "eTqzoptatoy. 


(z) Dod. ubi ſup. Cur in Perſecutores omnes in 10 ta- 
lia populi tanto odio flagrabant, ut tradiderit in Italia 


— RN ww 


particular a. was e by his 


Troops, and Galerius was Hike to ſhare the 
ſame Fate. 5 


It has been — to give che above DD 


Account of the Times before Conſtantine, - 
to enable the Reader to judge the better of 
the Sta: e of Chriſtianity when once on the 
Throne; for you can never make a right 
Judgment of a whole Sum, except you 
take notice of the ſeveral Sums that have 
from time to time been added to the origi- 
nal Stock, as well as of the Stock itſelf, 
and of its Increaſe at any particular time. 
Now we are come to Conſtantine s Reign, 
who declared himſelf a Chriſtian; and, 
from what has been mentioned before, one 
may venture to affirm, that his intereſt 
ſhoud have prompted him to- act as he 
did, tho' he had been of no Religion at 

all. But his Behaviour was an "Arg 
ment ot his Sincerity and Zeal, tho? a 
(a) modern Unbeliever, who, I muſt ſup- 
poſe did not know that the Arian Hereſy 
took its riſe but ſeveral Years after, has 
advanced that he at firſt eſpouſed the Arian 
Tntereſt to mount the Throne, Under his 
Protection the Name of Chriſt was preach- 
ed every where with Succeſs, and (S) bis Re- 
1 . nn Atrong, ſays, Sulpitius 
— 2 | Severus, 

(4) Blount 3 Oracles of Reaſon, p We LY 


(Bb) Salpit. Sev.. Sac. Hiſt. lib. ii. Hoc temporum 
tractu mirum eſt quantum bert Nele Chriſtiana. 


Severus, for according to d 0 bus, Con- 
fantius (c) 133 almoſt — whole World 
to profeſs the ſame Faith with him. Euſe- 
 bius, a cotemporary Writer, gives a full 
Account of the many. Laws that Prince 
publiſhed in favour of Chriſtiatity; and of the 
many Favours he beſtowed. upon Chriſti- 
ans; (4) Now, ſays he, be Church of 
. Chriſt enjcyed a clear Day: the Heavenly 

" Light ſhone over the whole World without 
tbe "leaf Cloud that coud obſcure it, and the 
very Pagans did not envy our Foy. Then 
he proceeds to ſhew how powerfully the 
Religion of Chriſt was then ſupported. 
It woud be an endleſs Work to follow 
him into the Particulars, Therefore I 
ſhall content myſelf with ſome few Re- 
marks upon that long Reign, which was a 
continua "th of Proſperity for Chriſti- 
ans, in Oppoſition to the Pagans, tho' the 
latter Part of it ſeems to have been obſcur- 
ed by that Em peror's EY to the Ari- 
an Faction. 


I. Conſftantine made a great number of 
Laws in favour of Chriſtians, ( moſt of 


un | 


(c) Bereng. in Bibl. Pat. T. xii. p. 1 Toten 
enim orbem ad eandem pcne perduxerat fidem, A 
(4) Euſeb. H. Ec. x. i. dae d Aorrty ien pad 
V Tavyic, undeòg veDov; ur 'exriomdtorro, Owris ofpa- 
deu Bengt; Ava Tiy emovutvy Enacay rait elt res 
Ne naTyvyatev. ocde * n we 5 , 
mie baden PU t =. 
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which may be ſeen in the Cad: of Theod. 


Lib. xvi. and in that of Juſtinian, Lib. i. 


granting them 1 immunities and ee hom 

all Sorts. 

2, He (% encouraged many to become 

Chriſtians, by giving Gratuities to arne as 
followed his Example. 

3. He ( granted n new „ Privileges to | 
ſuch-Towns and Corporations as abandoned 
Paganiſm, whereby ſeveral were brought 
over to Chriſtianity. . 

4. Qn the other Hand dap Gen- 
un under ſuch Reſtraints, and Diſcourage- 
ments, that none coud adhere to the old 
Religion of the Empire, but thoſe who had 
a great Zeal for their [Anceſtors Super- 
ſtitions 5 and (conſidering how little mo- 
tives to Perſeverance the Pagan Religion 
afforded, and the wonderful Progreſs Chri- 
ſtianity had made under the former Reigns) 
the number of thoſe muſt have been . 
ſmall. © None were compelled to turn 
i but they were in a great Mea- 
ſure hindered from being Heathen; for 1 
don't fee how a Religion, that confiſted 

nary! if not entirely in outward Worſhip 
| eremonies coud well ſuhſiſt, when 
e aer Put in Execution, 
1 N | 


{1065 Yes ig," en W . 
(/) See about Conſtantinop. Yie. Cord i. 1 
abont Majems ibid. iy. 38. about divers o * Towns, 


_ bid, 39 Yr IT eee ha; Heng hers apes, 


26 State of Chriſtianity 
(g) whereby Sacrifices and all other Acts 
of Idolatry were forbidden, ſeveral Tem- 
mY were pulled down, and none ſuffered to 
opened, (h) tho* they were left ſtanding 
for the Ornament of Towns. In general 
the People and the very Prieſts had ſo 
little zeal for the Objects of their Wor- 
ſhip, that, as ſoon as they ſaw them be- 
come an Object of Scorn and Deriſion (as 
they did of courſe thro* the Multitude's 
Converſion to Chriſtianity, and Conflantine's 
Directions to pull down ſeveral of the moſt 
renowned Idols) many of them embraced 
the Religion then on the Throne, whether 
they thought 1t better, or only as good as 
that which they had formerly followed. 
„ (7) A great Number of Pagans were 
88 daily converted, ſays Mr. Fleury in the 
“ Year 326, ſome becauſe they ſaw how 
*.groundleſs, and uſeleſs, their former 
9 eee were; ſome. out of Jea- 
5 nt By - © louſy 


' (8) See J. Conf ii. 45. Mr, Faliis "oe; b Opinion 
that this Law prohibited none but Domeſtic Sacrifices, 
and his Sentiment may be confirmed from the chap. 
56 and 60. But even this was a great Reſtraint, and 
it is certain that other Laws were made by Conflien: 
tine to prohibit. all kinds of. Sacrifices whatſoever. 
See Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. Tit. 10. I. 2. Godfreey's 
Comment. on 1. 3. and ſeveral authorities quoted by 
| = = in his ON * Le orat. de 7. Ry: 


5. % vit. Conſt. ili. 225 ti 
0 1 BE Se, . 5.6.6 138. . 
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« louſy to the Chriſtians, whom they 
c ſaw honoured and beloved by the Em- 
« peror, and to conform to the Sovereign”s 
« Inclination; ſome after examining the 
« Chriſtian Doctrine, judged it was more 
« adviſeable to turn to that Side. Whole 
« Towns and Nations were converted; 
te they pulled down their own: Temples 
“ and Idols, and belts Churches in their 
| 60 ſte Pl d. 35 i #3 
5. 1 forbear mentioning; for the MPI 
what relates to employments both Civil and 
Military, and to the Army in general, be- 
cauſe I intend to conſider that Matter with 
more exactneſs when we are come to J 
lian's own Time. 
6. It is not our preſent bulines to ex- 
amine whether the Means purſued by Con- 
ſtantine to increaſe Chriſtianity were the 
moſt agreeable to the Genius of the Goſ- 
pel; bur, in fact, they brought ſuch mul- 
titudes into the Church, that new Edifices 
were required every where; to hold thoſe 
who reſorted to Chriſtian Aſſemblies (I). 
Theſe were provided in many Places at 
the Emperor's own Coſt, and ordered to 
be built in others at the Expence of the 
Communities. 
7. It is worth obſerving that, as early 
as the Tear 321, 3 fallen into 
1 . * 
4 Vii 14. Conf. i 1. & Ec. x. 
KG de Land. Cab. 15 7. — * PEP 
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ſuch diſcredit, that Conſtantine was obliged 
to grant (/) a Kind of Protection to the 
Phyficians, Grammarians and other Pro- 
feſſors of Learning (who were generally the 
moſt obſtinate in the antient Superſtitions) 
leſt the hatred born to their Religion ſhoud 

© them to inſults from the Populace, 
injuſtice from the Magiſtrates, and denial 
of their lawful Salaries from the Towns 
and Corporations that had formerly appoint- 
ed them Profeſſors. © The learned James 
Godefreoy obſerves upon this Law, that, as 


the Chriſtian Religion was then the ſtrong- 
_ eſt, thoſe, moſtly gentile, Profeſſors, were 


deſpiſed, and the Towns, as they had em- 


braced Chriſtianity, were loth to pay Sala- 


ries to Pagan Doctors. Licinius muſt 
have been very ſenſible of chat general Ineli- 
nation of the People to Chriſtianity, when, to 
prevent the entire fall of Paganiſm, he (m) 


forbad the Biſhops to'comverſe with the Pa- 
gans, left they Jhoud by that Men rner caſe the 


Chriftian Intereſt. 
Thus we have arcs our Account 55 


of the State of Chriſtianity to the Time of 


Fulian, who was born on the 6th Day of 
November, in the N 337. — 
died 


105 Ser Cod. Theed. ib. . Tr. 3 > | 
; Gowhofredi Comment. upon that . 

"7a) Socrat. H. Ec. 1. - v0 pp yup us Ago Todg. 

und rev; fin Quando Fab "Exdyewy 6 6s * tort _— 
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the Temples 


in Julian's Time. 
died a few Years after, leaving Chriſtiani 
the only Religion by Law eſtabliſhed in the 


Empire, and Paganiſm ſcarcely upon the 


Footing of Toleration. He was fucceed- 
ed by his three Sons, who were as great, 'or - 
even greater Enemies to Idolatry than he 

had ever been. We- ſtill have ſeveral ot 

their Laws both in Favour of Chriſtianity - 
and againſt Paganiſm. It ſeems that Con- 
ftantine's T.aws, for the Suppreſſion of Ido- 
latry, had not been ſtrialy obſerved; and 
this may have induced Libunius ta ſay of 
that Emperor, that (v he bad not ſup: 
the Worſhip by Law eftabliſhed, and tha 

under him, every thing' was performed in 
as before: But, under his Sons, 
new Laws were made to enforce the former 
ones, and to hdve them put to Ex 
In the Lear 34 Conftans ordered to} that 
Suporſtition (by which Word the Commen- 
tator obſerves he underſtood” all Sorts of 
mem er ow WM e be 
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ri Eyck. 
(o) "Cod. Theod.” lib. xvii. Tit. 10.1. 2. Ceflet ſu- 


perſtitio : ſacrificiorum aboleatur inſania: nam qui- 


_ cunque contra legem Divi Prineipis parentis noſtri & 


hanc noſtræ manſuetudinis juſſionem auſus fuerit ſa- 
cr:ficia celebrare, competens in eum vindicta, & pra. 
ſens ſententia exeratur, ibid. I. 3. in in: Year 1 70 
omnis * penitus eruenda. A 
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30 State of Gbriſtianity 
entirely aboliſhed, and that whoever dared 10 
celebrate a Sacrifice, ſboud be ſeverely puniſb- 
ed without Delay. Conſtantius muſt have 
| publiſhed 45 ty that Time ſome Edict to 
the ſame Effect, tho“ we find none under 
his Name ſo early as this, either in the 
Fuſtinian or in the Theodaſian Collection; 
and theſe Laws were ſeverely executed, for 
we learn from Libanius that (p) an Uncle of 
Criſpinus,. a Friend of his, was put 10 
Death at Heraclea (in Conftantius's Domi- 
nions) far ſome idolatrous Practices that 
were contrary to Law. By Libanius's Age 
and other —— this muſt have 
happened before the Year 338, and it is 
not probable that Conſtantius s Zeal againſt 
the Temples, the Altars, the Idols, the 
Sacrifices, c. Which is ſo frequently men- 
tioned in the Authors of . Age, had no 
earlier Effects than the Edict of the Year 
353, of which we ſhall ſpeak. hereafter. 
However, it is certain — Paganiſm de- 
cayed daily whilſt theſe Princes ſat on the 
Throne, and Chriſtianity increaſed propor- 
tionably. We have a very 3 Ac- 
count * _ reſ} 5 * of both Re- 
| FW Bios 


1 Lib. 2 wine fu ZA. Morel. 7. ii. p. 11. Kat 


To vo uo: ys Jigye, 99 z. dien Te Tokuevr: bavaroc Li- 
Bamius expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, that one 


might ſulpect ſome magical Practices attended the 
idolatrous Rites of Gri/pinus's Uncle. 
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ligions in Julius Firmicus. Maternus's Book, 
wherein he lays, before the two then ſurvi- 
ving . Emperors, Conſtans and | Conſtant ius, 
the Vanity of Paganiſm z and exhorts them 
to give the laſt Blow to that expiring Mon- 
ſter. () What Place is there in the 
n World, ſays he, where the Name of 
« Chriſt does not reign? His divine and 
© adorable Majeſty has filled the Eaſt, -the 
„ Weſt, the North, and the South: And 
** tho* the dying Members of Idolatry ſtill 
e ſeem to retain ſome Life in ſeveral Coun- 
“ tries, yet Things are come to ſuch a 
« Paſs, that that Plague is now to. be 
<6 entirely deſtroyed in Chriſtian Countries. 
©... . There is but little left for you to 
9 « do, and the Devil, entirely routed by 

your' Laws, ſhall periſh; the deadly 
. Bs ani ro of Idolatry ſhall be entirely. 
te extinct and aboliſhed. The Force of 
e that Venom is already vaniſhed — 
and Profaneneſs wears off every 85 * 


00 Jul Firm. Mar. be errore 4 * * 21. 
Bib. Pat. T. iv. p. 172. Quis — in terra eſt, quem 
non Chriſti poſſiderit nomen? Qua ſol oritur, Ic. 
... Et licet adhuc in quibuſdam regionibus idolola-. 
triz morientia palpitent membra, tamen in eo res eſt 
ut e chriſtianis omnibus terris peſtiferum hoc malum 
penitus amputetu .,, . . Modicum tantum ſupereſt, 
ut legibus veſtris fanditus proſtratus diabolys jaceat: 
ut extinctæ idololatriz pereat funeſta contagio. Ve- 
neni hujus virtus evanuit, & per dies e Ws; 
tia profanæ cupiditatis — 02 
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82 State of Chriftianity + 
One might ſuſpe& that Fulins Firmicus 9 805 
exaggerated Matters did not all the ac- 
counts of Pagan Writers, exactly agree 
with his. But let any one conſult Liba- 
nius, Themiſtius, Julian himſelf, and all 


thoſe who have taken any particular Notice 
of the State of Religion at that Time, and 


he ſhall find they are ſo many Evidences to 


ſupport Firmicus's Teſtimony. Libanius 
talking of the Expectations of the Pagans, 
when Fulian came to the Throne, ſays they 
were in Hopes his Counſels woud (r) cure 
the' Univerſe of the Diſeaſe of Chriſtianity ; 
which ſhews how extenſive he took that 
Dectrine to be: As for his own Religion, 
he repreſents it as having — effectually 
io Flight Julian's Predeceſſors, 
220 its Sectators . — no Method left 
to addreſs themſetves to Heaven, but (7 
lenny to ſigb, there being no Altars left. 
The Deſeription he gives of the Condition 
Helleniſm was in, at the Time of Julian"s 
in Afia, deſerves a particular Notice. 
N 7, be Tl tan reads were demoli 8 tbe — 
had | 


a ; 


0 Fhitep. mY Fabris. Bib. Gy. 1 1 . 235. T5 
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had ceaſed, the Altars, were deftroyed, the 
Sacrifices taken- away, the Prieſts baniſhed, 
and the ſacred Treaſures divided among . the 
Chriſtians. And one may judge how long 
Paganiſm had been in that lingring Condi- 
from what that Author ſays in another 
mp” that, when the Feſtivals of the Gods 
began to be celebrated again under Julian, 
() none but a few old Men coud remember 
how they were to proceed in the Solemnities: 
This laſt Particular is confirmed from what 
Julian writes to his Friend (x) Ariftomenes, 
that he found but a fe in Cappadocia whe 
woud offer & acrifices, and even they did not 
know bow. Such an Ignorance argues, if 
I am. not miſtaken, a Diſuſe of a pretty 
long Standing, which, if we make it only 
twenty Years, ſhall bring us back, from 
the Year 361, to Firmicus's Time. Now 
leſt any body ſhoud imagine this concern 
ed ſome particular Places or Provinces 
only, I ſhall produce two or three Paſſages 
more out of Jalian's Works, and one gut 
of Themiſtius, to ſhew how that Religion 
was extended, to whoſe Growth the YE 
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 Fulian ſays, that (5) almoſt all, a few on y 
excepted, had been perverted tbro' the Filly 
| of the Galileans. In his Diſcourſe to Hera- 
clius the Cynic, he repreſents himſelf as 
Purpoſely appointed by Jupiter (z) to pre- 
vent the Goſpel's becoming the Rule of all 
Mankind, which carries an Inſinuation, that 
it then was not very far from being ſo. In 
another Place he acknowledges the ſame 
Thing, tho” he ſeems to aſcribe the Deſer- 
tion of the Temples, and the- general Pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, to meer Terror and 
Hypocriſy. (a)  Hitherto, ſays he, People 
might have many Reaſons not to appear in the 
Temples, and the Fear that impended every 
where was a good Excuſe for one to conceal 
the irue Opinion be held concerning the Gods. 
That ſome, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, were 
only Time-ſervers, can ſcarcely be denied; 
but what followed ſhewed, that the far 
ater Number were fincere. Notwith- 
anding FJullan's repeated Efforts to in- 
| creaſe the e of — and his (5) 
eee 4s boaſting 
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boaſting that he had pur that Scheme into 
Execution, with more Succeſs ' than coud 
bave been hoped for; the Temples (c) were 
again abandoned immediately after the A- 
poſtate's Death, tho* Jian left every © 
body at liberty to chuſe what Religion they 
pleaſed ; ſome were pulled down, thoſe that 
had not been finiſhed were left imperfet?, and 
became a Subject of Raillery io the Chriſtians, 
whoſe Teachers began again to be bad in 
Efteem, as Libanius tells us. Now, how 
inconſiderable the Number of profeſſed Pa- 
gans was before Julian's Acceſſion to the 
Throne muſt appear from the Calculation 
made by Tbemiſtius under the reign of Jovian. 
That Orator, Probably the ſame who, in 
the Beginning of Julian's Reign, had wrote 
to him that he was deſigned dy Providence 
for a Work of the ſame Kind with what 
had been performed by Bacchus and Hercules, 
who (d) who had purged the Earth and the 
Sea from Evils that had almoſt covered both) 
reckons that the Worſhippers of aber 
a few 
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a few Months after Julian's Death, were 


five to one, (e) or fifty.zo ten of what they 
had been in Conftantine's time. But as it 


is certain, by the bitter Complaints of f) Li- 


| banius, that the Odds were by much in fa- 


vour of Chriſtianity, when that Diſcourſe 
of Themiſtius was ſpoken, we mult conclude 


that the Chriſtians, were at leaſt, nine to 


one Pagan before Julian came to che Throne. 
And it is not to be imagined that any con- 
ſiderable Number profeſſed Chriſtianity out 
of Fear, tho' they were Heathen in their 
Hearts; for no body was. deterred by the 


Laws, from declaring his Sentiments. The 


ſevereſt Edicts never went ſo far as to 
force any one to profeſs Chriſtianity. The 
Pagans were left at Liberty to think and 
fay- what they pleaſed, provided they per- 

formed no Rites of their Religion. The 
Edict publiſhed when Julian was about 
twenty two - Years of Age, in the Year 


| 563» aa as it u, Went no further. 


) It. 


Ut That is the Senſe of this Paſſage, wherein The- 


miſtius praiſes Fovian for having granted a Liberty 
| whereby the true Sentiments of thoſe who had dif- 


guiſed their Religion when penal Laws were in force, 

might at laſt appear. Mixgs de big i & © To% Nina, : 
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Lane. Orat. v. ad Jovian. p. 67. 
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) lt is our Will, ſays Conftantins, that 
% the Temples be immediately ſhut up, 
« and that no body be permitted to enter 
« therein. We do alſo command every 
body to abſtain from Sacrifices. If any 


<« one ſhall attempt any thing of that kind, 
te let him be put to death, and his For- 
* tune forfeited. Let the Governors of the 
<« Provinces be puniſhed in the fame man- 
«© ner, if they neglect to bring the Offen- 
ders to ne FR ni But tho? Chriſtianity 
was impoſed on no body, yet, by this an 
other ſuch Laws, Paganifm was reduced to 
ſuch a low Ebb, that it cond not make a 
very conſiderable Fi igure in the World ; and 
thus it is not without reaſon that Mr. Fleury 
ſays of Julian, (5) be durſt not attack the 
Chriftians openly, berauſe be knew what a 
wonderful Multitude they were; and Gregory - 
HTO, (i) 908 * were ſo 2 


7 


2 Cad. Theed. 25. xvi. TY 10. * 4 God. 
Juſt. lib 1. tit, 11,7. 1. Placuit omnibus locis at- 
que urbibus univerſis claudi protinus 'Templa, et at- 
ceſſu vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis ab- 
negari. Volumus etiam cunctos ſacrificiis abſtinere. 


Quod fi quis aliquid forte huju perpetraverit 


io ultore ſternatur. Fac etiam perempti 
ſeo decernimus vindicari, et ſimiliter adfligi rectores | 


rovinciarum fi facinora vindicare neglexerint. | 


_ (4) Fleury. hiſt. eccl. t iv. p. 7. N * 
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ful, that the very Attempt to bring them to 
Trouble, wes no lejs than a total Overthrow 
cf the Roman Empire. This ſhall appear 
Mill more diſtinctly by a few Obſervations 
upon ſeveral Points that deſerve to be par- 
ticularly taken notice of. | 
And firſt it is not to be 8 but there 
were ſtill ſome remains of Paganiſm. This 
appears from the very Laws made to ſup- 
ru it, as well as from other Monuments. 
ut what Remains were they? F. La Blet- 
terie obſerves (&) that the chief Supports of 
Paganiſm were the Profeſſors of Learning. M. 
Wil. Reading (1) has the ſame Obſervation. 
and it is warranted by all antient Accounts. 
Libanius reckons (m) none but Men of Let- 
ters, or Heathen, Prieſts, among thoſe who 
flocked about Julian, as ſoon as they heard 
of his inclination to Idolatry. Greece which 
that Orator repreſents (n) as having groaned 
under the Laws whereby the 'Worſhip of 
the Gods was prohibited, bred more Scho- 
lars than e and _ in WIRE u- 
1 * 
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) Gentilium tamen numerus erat hed tenen 
PS. maxime eorum qui artium liberalium & ſcienti- 
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lar, (where it ſeems by ſome (o) Circum- 
ſtances of Julian's Account of himſelf, as 
well as by (p) Libanius's Teſtimony, that 
the Exerciſe of heatheniſh Superſtitions was 
connived at longer than in any other Place) 
was, at that Time, an Academy rather than 
any thing elſe. But tho' all the learned 
Men ſhoud have conſpired together, which 
was very far from being the Caſe, fince a 
conſiderable number of thoſe who deſerved 
that name were 'Followers of the Goſpel, 
yet they coud not have made ſuch a 
confdkrable Body, as to match the Chri- 
ſtians, who had manifeſtly the advantage 
of numbers among all other ſorts of Men. 
(q) The very Priefts, (according to the 
Gee rvation of -an Author, who, tho? a 
little later than Julian's Age, is much to 
be depended on, becauſe he appears to have 
taken moſt of what he ſays from cotempo- 
rary Writers, wWhoſe Words „ ger 
tranſcribes) had Chriſtian Nies, Cbilaren, 
and Servants, and Fan rot "when. * went a- 
| | C2 bout 


| 60 See his Eng. ads. P. 1 p. * He 
went into the Temple of Minerva, and offered his 
Supplications to that a little while before he 
Was declared Cæſar. . 
+ (p) Lib. Epitaph. ubi ſup. 7 287. Kt * 
W xpone, 
(q) Paul. Diac. Bib: PIR xii. Pi 258. 20 anteln 
_  eſtuabat ne fervor * an abundantia fruſ- 
traretur . Multi Sacerdotum 3 | 
' uxores et flo et ſervos. | mM. 
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bout to ſer up Paganiſm in the 2 
was afraid leſt his great Deſign ſhoud be 
by ihe mul heads of Chriſtians. 
2. To begin with thoſe who held the 
greateſt Poſts under the Emperors, it can 
28 be doubted but they were grand 
Chriſtians. Even before Chriſtianity w 
on the Throne; ſeveral Chriſtians had ae 
Fed with Governments. Conſtantine 
took (ir) a particular care to fill all ſorts of 


Employments of any . conſequence with | 


. Chriſtians, or if any were Pagans, they were 
forbidden to ſacrifice. Thus the very ac 
cepting of thoſe Employments was an ac- 
tual renunciation of the RS. of Paga- 
niſms which we cannot ſuppoſe to have 
been done by many who had any Zeal for 
their Religion. We find no alteration in 
this — at under Conſtantines Sons, 
and their known Zeal for the Propagation 
of. Chriſtianity leaves no room to doubt. of 
their obſerving it rather with more exactneſs 
than their Father. This may be confirmed 
from an Edict of Conſtantius before mention- 
ed, whereby the very negligence in proſecut- 
ing che e Idolaters was made er 
or 
8 Euſeb. Vir. Conf Bi. 44 fi. 2 ; aſian ** he: 
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in Julian's Time. 
for the Magiſtrates. and Governors. It is 


not to be preſumed, that a Prince, 'who 
made ſuch a Faw, had many Pagans 1 in his 
Service. 

26:6 his been Already taken notice of chat 
Chriſtians were, at leaſt, nine to one in the 
Empire. Now to come to particulars; we 
muſt obſerve that whole Provinces were ſo 
entirely Chriſtian, that one coud ſcarce 
find a few Pagans in them, even when Fu- 
lian gave the greateſtEncouragement to Ido- 
latry, as that (s) Emperor himſelf ſays was 
the caſe in Cappadocia, As for the Towns, 
there was none but had ſuch a Multitude of 
Chriſtian Inhabitants, that () it woud have 
been difficult for the Magiſtrates to reckon their | 
Numbers. Several had embraced Chriſtia- 
nity by ſolemn Decrees of their Common 
Councils; ſome had even (2) fled down 
all the Temples of the Idols, tho* there was 
no Law that re N it from n. (0) 
Majuma and (x) Conſtantinople, were of the 
number of thoſe Chriſtian Towns, and it is 
remarkable, of this laſt place, that when 


Julian eſtabliſhed Sacrifices re the Inha- 
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bitants (y) coud not bear it. Libanius from 
whom we have that account of the City of 
Confantinople's oppoſition to Paganiſm, 
reckons (z) Chriſtianity, or Impiety, as he 
terms it, among the Faults that had ex- 
cited Julians Wrath againſt Antioch ; and | 
by the account Julian himſelf gives of - | 
that Town in the Miſopogon, it muſt have 
been entirely Chriſtian... That Prince hated 
the — —— of Cæſarea upon the ſame 
account, (a) becauſe they were all Chriſtians. 
He never woud enter the Town of (4) Ni- 
Abe nor that of Edeſſa, for the very ſame 
reaſon. At Berrhaa he found (c) but 
very few of the Town Council, that woud 
even ſeemingly reliſh his Diſcourſe upon the 
Worſhip of the Gods, (%0:exe;) as he com- 
1 of it in a Letter to Libanius; and he 
ad the ſame reaſon to be diſpleaſed with 
the (4) Baſtrenians, and the (e) Peſſmuntians. 
Tho' we cannot ſay the ſame of Alrxan- 
aria, yet there is reaſon to think the Chriſti- 
ans were more numerous there than the 
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poration woud never have written a Letter 
to Julian, in favour of Athanaſius, the 
greateſt Enemy the Idolaters then had; 
Julian woud not have employed (7) the 
greateſt Part of his Anſwer to perſuade 
thoſe he writes to, to turn Gentiles ; and 
Marcellinus woud never have ſaid that (g) 
George (who with two others was lain by the 
Pagan Populace) might have been defended and 
reſcued by the Chriſtians, had not the hatred 
they bore him prevented their attemping any 
thing in his favour, The Inclinations of 
| ſo many conſiderable. Towns in. different 
Provinces of the eaſtern Empire, may ſuf- 
fice to ſnew what Religion the generality 
of People was of -in thoſe Parts. Now 
let us turn to the Weſt, 
4. Rome deſerves a particular Notice, as 
it ſtill was, in ſome manner, the Head of 
the Empire, at leaſt in the Weſt. What 
the Religion of the generality of the People 
there was, can ſcarcely be a Queſtion. Since 
the Chriſtians had above forty Churches, 
before the prodigious increaſe of Chriſtianity 

under Conſtantin: and his ſons; one may 
ealily judge what Superiority- they had 
| gotten by Julians Time. This may be 
| 304+. - 25 confirmed 


| (F) Ep. li. Ale xandrinis. wha 4 n 
( %) An. Marcel. xxvii. 11. Poterant que miſerandi 
homines ad crudele ſupplicium ducti, Chriſtianorum - 
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confirmed from an Obſervation of the learn- 


ed Godfreoy, on a Reſcript given by Con- 
Hantius in the Year $53 ; whereby that 
Prinee (S) repeals the Permiſſion granted by 

tius 70 celebrate Sacrifices at Rome 
in the night Time. That Tyrant, ſays God- 
Freoy, had permitted nightly Sacrifices only; 
for perhaps be durſt nat allow them publickly 
in day Time. What Reaſon Father Ia Blet- 
terie can have to ſay; that, (i) at this Time, 
ſome. Temples were ſtill open, and the old Rites 
cauntenanced by the Majeſty of the Roman | 
for the contrary is 
proved by all the Laws relating to this Sub- 
ject; —. which were made purpoſely for 
aq, and ſome for Rome in particular; as it 
appears from the Denominations of the Ma. 
giſtrates they are directed to.  Gerealie, who 
was to ſee the laſt mentioned Law put in Ex- 
ecution (&), was a Member of — Senate, 
a. Magiſtrate of the firſt Rank, and a zeal-- 


aus Chriſtian, | One ſhoud be LS to think 


that moſt of the Senators were ſo too, con- 
fidering the Influence the Prince's exam- 
le generally has on Courtiers; and the 
e the Aa Senate had been 


long 
(b) God. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 10. l. 15 Aboleantur 
facrificia nocturna, Magnentio auctore permiſſa. | 


0 Vie de Julien, p. I Ty E008 1 
(+ )See Gotbof. OLA on chat Law. aS 


agree ng 

Point; and the famous Hardouin has drawn = 
a ſevere Cenſure on himſelf, from the Lear- 
ned Mr. Le Clerc, for having ſaid that 
(1) the Roman Senate was entirely Chriſti- 
an in Julian's Time. For my part, I 
find very little more than bare Preſumpti- 


ons ty determine that Queſtion; and 1 
own. the weakneſs of ſuch a learned Man 

as Mr. Le Clerc's anſwer to F. Hardouin, 
is not the weakeſt of thoſe arguments that 
incline me to his Antagoniſt's Side. It is 
true the latter has inter woven, with what he 
fays of the Senate's Religion, ſeveral Mif- 
takes of a very odd'nature : But this can 
be no prejudice againſt. an Opinion that 
has nothing to do with that learned Man's 
Chimæras. He does not quote the Autho- 
rities whereon his Sentiment is grounded, 
which deprives me of the Advantage of 
a Guide. But Mr. Ze Clert's only Ar- 
gument againſt him is ſuch, as can hard- 
jy diſprove what the Jeſuit gives for a 
notorious Fact (m). F it be true, ſays he, 
that the Roman Senate was Chriſtian under 


Julian, all that has been ſaid of Syrmachus, 


who-lived- fince, and his Letter to Valenti- 

1 | C 5 I nian, 

00 7. Ed Op. Sead, p. 178. Romanum-Senz3 
tunc totum Chriſtianum. 

( Le Clere. Bib, choifie, T. xvii. p. 396. 
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nian, wrote in Favour of Paganiſm, in the 
Senate's name, muſt be mere Suppofitions, 
as well as St. Ambroſe's Anſwer to that 
Leiter. It is never without ſome Diffi- 
dence, that I venture to attack the Deciſions 
of Great Men ; but I muſt own I am not 
ſenſible of the Strength of that Argument. 
Why might not the Senate have been 


_ Chriſtian 1 in the beginning of Julians Reign, 


and (thiro* the Alterations made under that 
Prince, \in all the corporate Bodies, pur- 
polely ty advance Paganiſm) having. been 
moſtly Pagan, before Jovian came 
the Throne, have continued ſo under 
wo or three Emperors, who were really 
too weak to attempt any Innovation ? Be- 


ſides Symmachus's Narrative to Vealentinian, 


chiefly if compared with Ambreoſe's Anſwer, 
is far from proving that the Senate was Pa- 
gan, at the Time it was written, Ir is true 
Symmachus, who was a Heathen, and a ve- 
ry ſuperſtitious one, muſt have been au- 
thoriſed by ſome Decree of the Senate, to 
offer a Requeſt to the Emperor, in order to 


have the Altar of Victory, which had 


been deſtroyed by. Gratian, rebuilt in the 
Place where that Company met; and the 
Incomes belonging to the ſeveral Fraterni- 
ties of Veſtals and Pagan Prieſts reſtored to 
them. But the wording of that Requeſt, 


and the Arguments made uſe of by Symma- 
(bus, were his own. But, was the Senate 


full 


. 


ö 


1 ; — 


CE . 


a 


full when that 3 2 This is what 
we may juſtly queſtion, as St. Ambroſe flatiy 
denies (#), that Rome deſired any ſuch: 
Thing. The occafion of a thin Senate 
might have been taken by the Favourers ® 
of Paganiſm, to make that Decree ; and 
St. Ambroſe (0) poſitively ſays it was the caſe. | 
Let not, My he, ſuch a Requeſt be aſcribed to 
the: Senate. A SMALL NumBER of Gen- 
tiles makes uſe of a Name that belongs to the 
whole Body. Suppoſe the Senate was full; 
might not a conſiderable number of Chri- 
ſtian Senators have joined with the Pagans, 
in a Requeſt whereby they did not imagine 
their Religion was much affected. (For, 
tho” Sr. Ambroſe, in his Anſwer, ſuppoſes 
that Sacrifices woud follow the rebuilding 
of the Altar G there is not a Word to 
+ FG. . -that 
( Ambroſ. Opera. T. ii. p. 834. Ep. 18. claf. 1. 
F. 7. Non hanc Roma mandavit. aliis illa eos (impe- 
ratores) interpellat wocibus . .' ." . non . eum to- 
to orbe long ava conuerti. 


(e) Ibid Ep. 17. p. 825. ſed abſit ut hoc ben 
petiſſe dicatur ! Pauci Gentiles communi utuntur no- 


mine . . ſed fortaſſe dicatur, cur dudum non in- 
terfuerint Senatui {Senatores Chriſtian] cum iſta 
peterentur. 


þ ) See Symm. relat. inter Ambr: op. * ſup: p. 
328. The Words Status religianum and cæremonia- 
rum impen/a, implies nothing but what concerned the 
Continuation of Religious Societies, and the keeping 
up of ſome Ceremonies, as the Publick Entertain- 
ments, ec. . that had * their Original from gen- 


tile 
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that e in | Requeſt, and 
the Laws then. in Farce. allowed Temples 
and Altars to ſtand in ſeveral Places where 
*» Sacrifices were prohibited:) They might 
have thus joined: their own: Enemies, either 
out of Complaiſance to Symmachus, who 
held a Poſt of great Authority, and had 
undoubtedly a vaſt Influence on their Deli- 
berations ; or for ſome other Reafon ſcarce- 
ly to be gueſſed at preſent, but which 
muſt have determined ſeveral Chriſtians at 
that Time not to oppoſe the deſire of the 
Pagans, fince (2), according to the Obſer- 
vation of the learned Fr. Furet, S. Ambroſe 
himſelf tells us in another Place, that all 
Valentinian's Counſellors, both Chriſtians 
and Gentiles, were for granting Symmachus's 
Requeſt. However, St. Ambroſe ſays po- 
* 6 that / the greateſt N (cha + x 
thoſe 


le Superſition, l 
as not inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity. See 

Conflans's Reſeript in Cad, Theod, lib, xvi. Tit. 10. 1. 3. 
See Fr. Jureti Miſcellan, in Symmach. lib. 10. 
p. 298. & Ambroſe. ds obitu Valont. ubi ſup. p. 1179. 
Cum univerſi qui in Conſiſtorio aderant, Chriſtiani 
atque Gentiles dicerent eſſe reddenda. 1 
1 8 ubi ſup. p. rg $. 31. quo Prunxzs 
Sarin. - ohſtringetur pia Senatus 
3 tbo. adjurantium Sacramen- 

tis? * * tore he had read 1 
| —— 


thoſe who reſorted be Roman Bag 
were Chriſtians,. whichis ſufficient” to deter- 
mine the Queſtion, as to Symmachus's Time: 
and 1 it woud be needleſs 5 n s 7 
any particular obſer vation u a Paſſage 
of Zof mus (Lib. iv. — End) 
which might be alledged in ſupport of M. 
Le Clerc's Opinion, wherein that Author 
ſpeaks of Requeſts offered by the Senate 
to Ibeodoſius in favour of Paganiſm, It is 
alſo unneceſſary to inquire into the Mean- 
ing of what St. Auſtin, (Confeſ. Lib. viit, 
cap. 2.) ſays of almoſt all the Roman No- 
bility, for This Paſſage is fo intricate, and 
the M. SS. ſo different from one another, 
that nothing can be made of it. 
Jo return to Conſtantius, what the en 
Orator ſays of him, can never be reconeiled 
with the moſt authentic Accounts we have 
of that Prince's Zeal againſt all Pagan Su- 
perſtitions ; except one ſuppoſes that, by 
a rhetorical Quibble, he-makes uſe of ſuch 
general Expreſſions as may, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ng, be found agreeable to the Truth of 
han Facts, tho* they ſeem, ar firſt, 2 
port a great deal more. Thus he equiv 
cates on the Word Religiones, that 5 4 
ſignify the Colleges of Perſons devoted to 
Religion, as well as the different Forms of 
— Conſtantius had not deſtroyed | 
thoſe Colleges, nor taken'their” Revenues 
from them Funn 
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ed in the Empire, (or, for the Empire, Ser- 
vavit Imperio,) the Heatheniſh Form ef Wor- 
Hip, is ſo directly contrary to the Laws of 
is making we have ſtill, and to the una- 
nimous Teſtimony of all Hiſtorians, that 
it can never beadmitted. 
Now to come to the mean Point, 1 think 
F. Hardoin might have alledged a Paſſage 
found by Onuphrius Panvinius, in an old Ma- 
nuſcript, and which that famous Antiquarian 
takes to have been written by a cotemporary 
Author ; it is there ſaid that, while( s) Cunſtan- 
-tius was at Rome, the Roman People requeſted 
bim to recal Liberius their Biſhop, who had 
been baniſhed before, and that Conſtantius 
complied with their Requeſt, Felix Liberius's 
Competitor having been noted and expelled by 
the People and the Senate. If the Senate was 
not a Chriſtian Body, I don' t ſee how, un- 
der a Chriſtian Prince as Conſtantius, it 
coud interfere with the domeſtic Affairs 
of the Church. By Theodoret's (t) account 
the Petition was offered by the Magiſtrates 
and principal Officers Wives, (Caffodorus 
(u), a Senator himſelf ſays the Senators 
. and the Wives's requeſt to Fur 
g u — 


- 


10 00 On. Penis; Aale Plat. Fl vitis, R/, * 
5 Fel. ii, Populus Romanus pro 'reditu_Liberii ſuppli- 
cavit. Cui annuens Liberium ad urbem Nest! 3 
Felice a populo et Senatu notato & ane pulſo. 

() Theod. Hiſt. 1 Fa] 

(a) Caſſiod. Hiſt Tripart. 18. 
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Huſbands, together with the Reaſon given 
by the Huſbands for not offering the Peti- 
tion themſelves, leaves no Room to doubt 
but they were all Chriſtians, _ 

5. Chriſtianity was in a flouriſhing Condi 
tion both in Great-Britainand in Spain; but 
as theſe Countries coud not have any great 
influence on Julian's Affairs, I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of them. I ſhall even forbear, (to avoid 
an unneceſſary length) mentioning the vaſt 
Countries bordering upon the Danube; I- 
lyricum, Pannonia, and others, which aboun- 
ded with - Chriſtians ; and content myſelf 
with referring the Reader to the Authors 
quoted in the (w) margin. But Gau/deſerves 
a particular Attention, as it was there Ju- 
lian had the firſt Opportunity of trying the 
Affections of the People. There is no 
need of taking any notice of the Diſpute 
between (*). Mr. de Launoy, and Mr. de 
Marca; Tho' they differ as to the firſt 
I g of the OO in ſome e 


(av) See 7. Collier « ecleſ H. of G. Brit, T.; "x 
. 26, 28, 30, 37. Mat. Parker de antiq. Eccl. 
rit. p. 1, 8, &c. Fuller's Church Hift. of G. _ 
p. 2—8. 16. Gilda: Ep. de excid, &c. Brit. p. 11 
Spelman concil. Dec. &c. orbis Brit. T. i. de Exgrd. 
Chr. Rel, in Britannis. Nat. Alexand. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
Tom, ili. p. N 4. N Fs" Regal 


Bavaria Sancta 4 


() See Pet. Fn. 6, 7; he ROY Val 
"_ & Launeii 22 * . * 
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what” is now called "France, neither of 


them queſtions i its flouriſhing 
Fourth C 
all Authors agree. The increaſe of Chri- 
ſtianity had been ſtopped in ſome Meaſure, 
by Drocletian's Perſecution in other Parts 


there in the 


of the World; but Gaul had been free from 
O)] that Scourge, which was owing to its 


being under the mild Government of Con- 
fantius Chlorus : For, tho' Perſecution 
raged every where elſe, (z) the Nations that 
lay to the Weft of Italy, as the Gauls, the Bris 
tons, and the Spaniards, did not think it 1ʃ. 
legal toprofeſs Chriſtianity, being ruled by a 


Prince, who openly favoured that Religion. 


Thus the Goſpel was ſtill propagated there 
without Interruption, and as ſoon as Con- 


flantine came to the Throne (a) it was 


Arengi bened in Proportion as Paganiſm loſt 
Ground, in ſuch a manner that,(b) it is im- 
poſſible” to expreſs the prodigious increaſe of 


the Gallican Churches at that Time. One 


may form ſome Judgment of it by the 
number of Biſhops who were preſent at 
the Conner! of Arles in the VO 314. 2 
OFUs 


900 Lag: A Eater, 29. Venbatur aviverfa 
terra preter Gallias. 

(x) Sozom, I: 5. Ov SN regelte, Karibi roſs 
Trane intzara, Tarara Te x, B ET 220K, &c. 

(a] Ger. Dubois. Hitt, Eceleſ. P. 35. E 
alſo oom. ubi 

(5) Gail. Mariet. Hiſt, Metrop. Remenf. p. 178. 


and it is a Point in which 


D ? 
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doris makes them fix hundred, and by the 
loweſt accounts they were 200. Now as 
35 only ſubſcribed, it is probable the Sub- 
ſcribers (twelve of whom belonged to 
Gaul) were the Repreſentatives of the 
Churches of different Parts ofthe World; and 
the 963, or 165, who did not ſubſcribe, had 
not been ſent by their reſpective Churches, 

but came of their own eee | 
neighbouring Countries; and thus 
number ſhews what a Figure Chriſtianity 
made in thoſe Parts. It is probable it con- 
nünued to propagate itſelf during that whole 
Reign, and the ſucceeding ones, tho* we 
have no particular Account of the Manner. 
Under Conſtantius and Conſtans (c), all the 
Burguutdiones: becaine- Chriſtians, © and the 
Wealth of the Calic Church; (which: can 
ſcarcely be e have accrued to itz 
except the ality of People were/Chre =» 
ſtians) mu 10 been conſiderable in the - 
Year 359, when, as Sulpitius Severus: tells 
us, the Bifhops ſent to the Counciliof Ari- 
minium (d), thinking' it indecent to rectiue 
the Allowance offered: by the Emperor to bear 

the Charges of their Fourney, choſe lo live at 
their own * It i is true, the ſame 
ee N Author 


le) See Ma eh Cent. i iv. cap. 2. p. 27. 

(d) Sev. Sulg. Sac lib. ii. in Bib. E e 
P. 346. Epiſcopis oF OA & cellaria dare imperator 
præciperat; ſed id noſtris indecens viſum. Repudiatis 
 fiſcalibus propriis ſumptibus vivere maluerunt. | 


K. 
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Author ſays, that (e) Before Martin, juſt at 
the Time of Julian's being in Gaul, there 
were but few Chriſtians, and almoſt none at 
all in Touraine; but, beſides this concerns 
but a ſmall Tract of Land; it may be ob- 
ſerved that Gregory of Tours, who muſt 
have known the Affairs of that Country, | 
at leaſt as well as Sulpitius, tells us (F) of 
a Biſhop of Tours as early as the Emperor 
Decius, . there was no occaſion for a 
Paſtor if there was no Flock. Therefore 
it may be preſumed that Sulpitius f ſpoke 
hyperbolically, in order to extol Martin's 
Succeſs, in bringing ſo many Pagans to the 
knowledge of the Truth. After all: by 
Sulpitius's own account, thoſe who oppo- 
ſed Martin's deſtroying the Temples, were 

d _ but Peaſants ; for he always calls 
 them:Rufici or Ruſtica Multitudo. Thus 
he gives Reaſon to think that, at leaſt, the 
Towns were favourable to C briſtianity, 
which may be confirmed from Hardouin's 
_ (2) Obſervation, that the Magiſtrates of the 
Towns, in Gaul, were Chriſtians. This 
was a get Point at a n un there 
Nast! 8 Was 


(e) La. — Martini cap. 10, Bid. p. 352. Et 
vero ante Martinum pauci admodum imo pœne nulli 
in illis regionibus [Turonum] Chriſti nomen reve 


(f) Turon. Hiſt. Franc. i. 28. why HY 
ce oper Pr 9 1 755 
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was but few Villages; the (Y) dread of the 
Incurſions of the Barbarians, having oblig- 
ed almoſt all the Inhabitants of 9 — Couns 
try in thoſe Parts, to retire within the wal- 
led Towns. Julian coud not be ignorant 
of this; and Margellinus gives us to un- 
derſtand, that he Knew, profeſſing Chriſtia- 
nity was the only means to gain the favour 
of the Majority of the People. Tho“ he 
was a Gentile in his Heart, and ſecretly 
practiſed Idolatry, ſays that Author, (ſpeak- 
ing of the Time Julian aſſumed the _ 
of Auguſtus, being then in Gaul) (i). 
feigned to adbere to Cbriſtianity, that. he 
might draw every Body into- his Party with- 
out Obſtacle, * publickly went: to + the 
Church of the Chriftians on the Day of E- 
piphany, the better 40 conceal bis real aue 
tions. 
6. All the Privrietes of the Basie being 
thus diſpoſed, in point of Religion: it was 


very natural the Armen ſhoud be moſtly 
] Com- 


0 See La Bletterie Vie de N ir 82. 

(i) Am. Marcel, lib. xxi. 2. utque omnes nullo i im- 

iente ad ſui favorem illiceret, adhærere cultui 
Chriſtiano fingebat a quo jam pridem occulte deſci- 
verat, arcanorum participibus paucis, haruſpicinæ au- 
guriis que intentus et cæteris quz Deorum ſemper 
fecere Cultores, et ut hzc interim celarentur, feria - 
rum die, quem celebrantes menſe januario Chriſtiani 
Epiphania dictitant, progreſſus in eorum 
2 Numine orato diſceſſit. > 
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compoſed of Chriſtians 3 and they were 
really ſo, as far as the Accounts tranſmitted | 
to us, can give information of that Mat- 
ter. It appears, by Tertullian's Evidence, that 
there had been, pretty early, a conſiderable 
number of Chriſtians in the Roman Troops. 
This is confirmed by ſeveral Edicts of the 
Perſecutors, who ordered that the Chriſtian 
Officers and Soldiers ſhoud be diſmiſſed, 
er compelled to ſacrifice ; a vain. Precau- 
tion if there had not been a remarkable 
number of them. Not to run ſo far back, 
let us begin with Diocletian. By ( Lac 
tantius and Euſebius's account, his firſt 
Proceedings againſt the Chriſtians was to 
the purpoſe I have mentioned. Whether 
they outwardly complied with the Empe- 
ror s Command; or found ſome means to 
avoid being known for Chriſtians; or left 
the Service; does not appear in Hiſtory; 
but an Event which happened. a few Years - 
after perfuades me that a conſiderable part 
of the Army was ſtill Chriſtian before Con - 
fantine got the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the 
Empire. A Soldier, fays (I) Zoſimus, having 
ſpoken ſome blaſphemous Words againſt the 


. 4 More. cap. 10. Euſeb. Hiſt. Ec. viii. 1. & 
„„ r eee 
See vir pen d, Th; agile, x; 78 ee da Thr 
wg% 79 Ole ivoicuar ́ wehe avargebeis; denen rt 


FearwTa5; is Fagw, 
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Goddeſs Fortune, the devout Populace that 
bad run together,to ſave the Temple of that 
Deity from being reduced to Aſhes, mur- 
dered him ; which excited a Sedition among tbe 
Soldiers then at Rome. It is probable that 
both that Blaſphemer of the Goddels, and 
thoſe who were ſo ſanguine in taking his 
rt were Chriſtians ; tho' (m) Mr. Fleury 
* s that only the Man who was killed was 
a Chriſtian, but without giving any reaſon 
why we ſhoud admit a Diſtinction between 
him and his Comrades, . An Obſervation 
already quoted, out () of Dodwell's Diſſer- 
tations, about the Army's Behaviour to Se- 
venus and Galerius, ſhoud rather- incline us 
to think, that they generally were, either 
Chriſtiank, or well affected to Chriſtianity. 
(o) Licinius's Edict, for diſmiſſing 2 4 
the Service ſuch Officers as woud not ſacri- 
fice, is at leaſt an unqueſtionable Proof of 
there being a conſiderable number of Chriſ- 
tian Officers in his Troops, in the Year 
320: and, to me, it makes it probable, 
* moſt. of LR Soldiers were in 
too 5 


() Fleury Hiſt. Ecl. ii. 85 | 
b. Dod. Di Opprian, . Xl. 577. vg 
(o) Euſeb. v. Conſt. i. 54. Mr. de Valoi, . 
that Edict to the Guards of the civil Magiftrates, but 
the learned Bewverige (annot. in can, xii. Cohc. Nic.) 
5 underſtood of the whole Army. 
e of. varior. e x. 8. o. 
Vill. Reading, IC: 24 
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too ; for there appears no other Reaſon, 
beſides the-Fear of weakening his Army, 
why he” ſhoud have confined his Order 
to the Officers, and not made it general, 
as other Perſecutors had done upon the 
like Occaſion. As for Conftantine's Ar- 
my, one might object that -Libanins ſays | 
of thoſe who fought under him, they 12 
prayed to the Gods before they began the 
Battle. But, tho* Libanius be a very good 
- Evidence for Things that may have come 
within his perſonal knowledge: yet he is | 
not ſo for what happened when he was but 
a Child, and in a Place very remote from 
that where he lived; beſides the Paſſage 
quoted is taken from a Diſcourſe wherein 
(4) he commits ſeveral Miſtakes con- 
cerning the Hiſtory of -Conftantine's Reign. 
Therefore other accounts are preferable: to 
his as to this Particular, However that 
Prines's Army ſbon became Chriſtian, if it 
was not ſo from the beginning. Several 
Regulations mentioned by (r) Euſebius 
leave no room to doubt of it. The Troops 
faw, without murmuring, their Enſigns fo 
altered as to have the Croſs and the N ame 


of n . on * inſtead, of the 


— N 


Ae Names 
FT Libes. Or: pro temp 9. 

) See Cave's Introd. to bis Liver of the Fathers 
Century, p. x v. 


ED See Raab. v. Cn. ii. 33, 44 iv. . 20, 21, 
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Names and Images of Pagan Deities, (5) 


which was done; ſays Sozomenus, in order 
to uſe them to worſhip the ſame God with 
their Emperor. They all ſubmitted woes 
Reluctance, even thoſe who did not pro 
fe Chriſtianity, to make uſe of a Form 
of Prayer whereby Paganiſm was in a man- 
ner abjured; and we have reaſon to think 
that very few, if any, Pagans were left 
among them when Conſtanti ne died; ſince 
(e) every Legion had a Tent defigned for Di- 
vine Service, and Cbriſtian Pries and Dea. 
cons appointed to celebrate the ſame according 
to the Rules of the Church. However: it 
the Scheme of converting the Army to 
Chriſtianity was not as fully put into Exe- 
cution under that Emperor, as he intended 
it ſhoud it was reſumed with Vigour and 
completed by his Sons. (2) The Soldiers, 
ſays Thbeodoret, talking of 8 's Time, 
had received the Do@rine of Piety. They bad 
at firſt been freed from the {nab Seduction 
of Idolatry, and inſtrumed in the Dottrines of 
2 ruth hs ie t and e more 


rag 


PETTY Cleo of 

4) Ibid. Ta bei arge ee, n eon 
g aneeretere, x begtars 9 Nast, Oc. . 

_ (8) Theod. h. E. iii. 3. "Ev TY; rearurras, Ta 
Ta ive Sa de lab Hf. gere, Pa ra 
urig 6 TavrsuÞnmo; Kovrarrhog 1 gorigat itawarn 
iuobegwoag iZeraittuos Ta Ty; anhndax;” Abra. 
_ "Ewura N o i rade Bebaoriger ir d ν v wy 
10 TaTed; ver S αανοννε i UgyAcarTte. 2 25 
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Arongih confirmed by his Sons:in the Religion 
they had received from the Fuiber. Baro- 
wins (w)is of Opinion that the military 82 

related by Vegetius de re militari, I. 
wherein the Soldiers are made to ſwear 
God and Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt, was in- 
troduced about that time. It was alſo un- 
Ne Reign of Conftantine's Sons, and 
1 in Conſequence of an Edict pub- 

iſhed by Conſtantius; that the Word Pa- 
gan became to be underſtood of a Heatben. 

At leaſt this is the Opinion of (æ) Baro- 

nius and ſeveral other learned Men among 

the Moderns, who, talking of the Battle of 
Murſa, which was fought in the Tear 351, 

 fay that Conſtantius had none but Chriſtians 

in his Army; having before diſmiſſed all 

the Heathen, and ſent them to their reſpec- 

tive Villages, or Pagi, from whence they got 
the Name of Peaſants or Pagans. They add 
that this was the Occafion of St. Martin's, 
who was 'then but a Catechumene, receiv- 
ing the Baptiſm ; to avoid being diſmiſſed 
the Service. It is true I can find no ex- 
words to that Purpoſe in any antient 
Author who PR of that Battle; yet it 
rees fo exactly with all the Circumſtances 
of th that Ae and SER what en af. 
rms 


- 1 . „ 25 
= | - (x) See Baron ibid. Ze Sucur Hiſt. Recleſ.. on. Nabe 
| 2 ot? ipod 
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firms of 'Conflantius's Behaviour in his War 
againſt Magnenlius, who was defeated at 


Murja, that one can hardly queſtion the 


certainty of Baronius's Aſſertion. But be- 


fore we make any further inquiry into it, it 


is proper to obſerve that the Word Pagan, 


(as that (y) learned Cardinal ſniews bes 


yond any poſſibility of "Diſpute in another = 


of his Books) implied an excluſion from 


the Privileges belonging to Military Men. 


From which it follows, that the Heather 
coud never have the Name of Pagans ap- 
propriated to them, till, by ſome Law or 
other, they were made incapable of. that 
Station of Life to which thoſe Privileges 
were annexed.” Now (z) Godefreoy "and 
| Pagi have proved that in the Year 365, 

the Word Pagan ſignified a Heathen, 
and was uſually employed in that ſenſe; 
and, as there was nothin done againft 

thoſe of that Religion, either by Fu- 
lian who died in 363, or by his firſt Suc- 
ceſſors Fovian, Valentinian, and Valens; 
we muſt, of neceſſity, ſuppoſe, tho there 
was no expreſs mention of it in Hiſtory, 
that. ſome ſuch Regulation as Baronius 
places before the Battle of Murſa, had been 


eee 


60 Baron. Not. in Martyrol. Rom. Januar. 3 — 
e) Jacob Gothof. on the Title of Cod. Thead. xvi. 
Tit. 10. Aut. Pagi Crit. Annal. Barz n. ad A. 351. 
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is not ſilent upon that Article; for Theado- 


ret expreſſy . (a) that Conſtantius, during 
the War again Magnentius, called bis 2 


together, and adviſed every one to he Par- 


takers 2. tbe * Myfteries,. leſt Death 
3 Then, 

to e Advice, he told them; Af 
am Body refuſes to receive the Chriſtian: Ha- 
bit, let him immediately retire aud go home, 
far I will not ſuffer any to fight with me, 
wha is not initiated. Two learned Men (2) 
M. de Yalois, and M. de Tillemont, doubt 
the Fact, for this reaſon, that at that 
time Con et himſelf was not baptized. | 
But ſuch-an Authority as Theodoret's is not 
to be lighted upon ſuch a pretence, chiefly 
when it is corroborated by. ſuch circum- 
e beſides, ties; reaſons. 
u ntius were not as ſtrong for 
e were for his Soldiers. They 
e to the dangers of War 3 

bat, during the deciſive Battle of. Murſa, 
he took care to be out of harm's way, 
and A * * che e — 


* s 


yy „es f. 3. 1. 5a e Th 
its Emaozy ovarian; Thu cha lies, use diner Amara, 
To; Ot ooitdaeucr j. > . . £132 Tic 7 BY AG- 
Ely Thy d Ave Ja, vDy 2/edbev @TG&pa; did 
c riν, duug loc vg YEP GULTOAE LEY X * ul koi c.. 5 
„Valli. in hunc locum. , des r 
T. iv. p. 366. 


r bre. 4 


I Jaltan's 7 ; ww - 
in compar uy with a Biſhop, who, 15 | 
_ was ready 


any danger for his Life. Therefore his 
not being baptized, is no reaſon "why he 


ſhoud not have commanded, that none 
ſhoud preſurne to- feht in his Attnics, with- | 


ſuck di- 


out having previouſly” 1 
met. But whether he did give 

rections on that particular occaſion or not; 
it is plain, from ſeveral Circumſtances, 
that the main part, at leaſt, of Thypdorer's 
evid ence is unqueſtionably true. 

The Emperors were obliged; at char. 
time, to pay fack'a regard to their Tri 
that'Conftantins woud never have dared to 
profcribe*Paganiſm'\in the manner he did, 
had not the greateſt part of his Army pro- 
feſſed a Religion oppoſite to it. To the 
Laws by him made againſt P aganifin, and 
which have been already quoted, muſt be 
added thoſe that were 5 mulged fince Ju- 
lian was Cæſar, and erein that Prince is 
deemed to have je 
far as he had a ſhare in the Adminiſtration 
of public Affairs. There were ſeveral, (4) 
as well in favour. of Chriſtianity, which got 
— new CEE 2 n Haraſ- 
” 5 K raps £5 779i f 3 2 g 1 — vl DE 

4104 Tad, bb. ix; 27 16. . 45 


4 . Te, 1. L. 1 Lil. Avi. Tha 2. bs lj 


to baprize him if things 
had Come te that Paſs that there coud be 


"with Conflantius, as 


_ 


64 State of — 


| e ri, and all other kinds of 

Diviners: They were all condemned to 

Death, and the ſame Puniſhment inflicted 

on thoſe who conſulted them. There was 

one in e which made it (e) 4 capi- 

tal Offence to pay any kind of Worſhip 10 

| Jabs. oy 5 if the Soldiers had not been 

Chriſtians, how coud they have born ſuch 

Laws? To come more particularly to thoſe 

upon whoſe Affection or Diſaffection Juli- 

an was to depend, we have all the reaſon 

in the world to think they were. Chriſtians, 

(J) Pomponius. Latus lays, that Julian 
feigned to be a Chriſtian, for * _ 

i - ing bis Soldiers who were Chriſtians. He 

1 concealed his Impiety, ſays (8) Theodoret 
Luecauſe be was 4 afraid of. the Sol- 

diers who were Chriſtians... He knew, ſays 

Zonaras, that almoſt all bis Soldiers were 

Chriſtians, Marcellinus does not mention 

1 the Soldiers in particul . ſays the ſame 

thing of the genetality of the People; It 

3s true, Julian wrote to Maximus, from 


an or we e Racrin Thrace, 


25 4 UE i) HF 3 that 


* 


q 5 This: bb, xvi. 2. 10. 1 9, Teng capitis 
2 2 eos, quos 1 facrificiis dare, 
vel colere conſtiterit. * f 211 Flburg 

ö Pom. Letus. R. Hiſt. com int. ſylburg. 
. ſeript. T. ii. p. 543. Ne, a fide _ 
_— militum alienaret.. Pp 

(Z) See Theod. words "ſupra p. 99. Mete u. Zo- 
naras Annal. FT. ni. P. 19. Eides de. rere 
vx d las. 
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in Julian Time.” 65 
that (B) tbe greateſt Part of the Army about 
bim was Pagun; but, when he wrote that 
Letter, he had had time to put in practice 
with; the Troops the had with him, the Me- 
thods he wiſed- afterwards with all thoſe in. 


the Empire, to ſeduce: them from Chriſti · 


anity, or, at leaſt, to oblige them to give 
ſuch outward Signs of their Approbation 
of Pagan Rüites, as might intitle him to 
boaſt of theit Apoſacy: Beſides, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner as ſhews 


that ĩt was quite a ne thing, as any one 


that will take the trouble to read the Let- 
ter, den Kalt, len But. elde he; left 
Gaul; when he wanted to perſuade his Ar- 


my into that very Thing, leaving the Nit, 


the bare dread of which had engaged them 
to withdraw their Allegiance from Conſan- 
tius, he ſpoke quite in (i) a. Ohriſtian Strain, 
which he ſhoud, of all things in the 
World, Rave avoided, had he had the leaſt 
notion 'of the maj yority of his Army . 
Heathen. The 0 Law he made to d 


mils the Chriſtians from the Army, as Be- 


odoref ſays, or rather from (I) his Guards 
„(as it Ne- com eg Au- 
1 A ap * * T4 #917 12 Wer 2<* :c hor 
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ſome, even of (n)“ Whole Bodies, who per- 


and Jovian, who 
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66 Fate if Chriftianity 


thor with Socrates) the ſeveral (m) Strata- 


gerns he. uſed to the Soldiers, to ſeduce 
them from their Faith; the of. 


ſevered, notwithſtanding all his Arts; and 
the Neceflity he found himſelf - under, of 


employing” (9) thoſe who ſtill profeſſed 


„are undoubted proofs that the 
greateſt number of both Officers and Sol- 
diers were Chriſtians, before he' came to 
the Throne. Had r bern, renner rg 


wwoud ſoon have 1 NA wy 
ſcarcel Fn * perſonal 


8 az: wx Inge qþ + 9 ei 2 pots, Fo | 1 A 1 51 
455 e v.. Julian, 5. ee 
uiy. 17 i, | --* w4* 


z) By Bonefux-and | Maxihilian's n 


— * 
their 1 iers, one may judge that the . 


Body of Hereulians was compoſed of Chriſtians. © 


F. i. or iii. p. h. Says, that 3 
all his Arts, and that their number exceeded that of 


3 eee 


te) Not to mention the generally known Example 


of  Fovian, I ſhall remark that Jovinus an Officer of 


Diſtintion, whom Julian found in 'Gaz/,-ind em- 
ployed frequently afterwards, was a zealous. Chriſli- 
an. See Marlot: Metrop. Rem. hift. T. i. p. 97. 

(] Rain. H. Keel. lib xi. i. Onnen park cadem- 
que voce . . et nos RATS: 
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_ Chriſtianity had ſo much Y 


Mon when Julian came to the Throne: 


n : * 5 * * „ 4 F 7 
* \ 2 | * 


in van 4 Tin me.” 
- Chriſtian, às ſoon” as* Jullan was dead, ra- 


ther than de "without | a Chriſtian 3 


r. 

Fe Thus 1 I think Hh UI mowers 
Advantage of 
Paganifm, in point of 'Strepgth 3' when Ju- 
lian either came to the © 
thinking of making himſelf a Party; that, 

had that Prince been guided by political 
views, he woud moſt certainly have ſtuck to 
the Chriſtians, as the beft able to ſupport his 
Intereſt. I don't know but it might hkewiſe 


th 


e , that it was his real Intereſt to join 


* 


67 


hr ne, or was 


the Orthodox, wha, tho* very nume- 


rous, were cruelly perſecuted by Conſtan- 
tius, at the inſtigation of the Arian Faction; 


and who, for that reaſon, might have been 


preſumed ready /to fide with any” "Ons 224 
woud have fupporred chem. "ot 2 


3 13 4 — — 
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Upon the: Miert between the Qutho- 


r the Arians a0 yatlan's harms} 


__ 15 — nel | £15 
CO Erifahity had all che e ap- 
2 pearances of a very flouriſhing con- 


yet its inward State was a deplorable 
_ Nenn multitudes had the 1 
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68 State of. Chriſftrantty 
of Chriſtians, but Schiſm and Hereſy had 
brought ſuch a confuſion in the Church, 
that true Chriſtianity was very rare... 19 
give a full Account of all the Diſſentions 
1 thoſe times, youd be the buſineſs, not 

A ne. Niflertation, .-but.. of a large 
5 5 a e Chriſtians 1 were divided into 
ſo many. Pars that it woud be almoſt 


endleſs to enter into the concerns of. 72 
one gf, beg. 


„ 


for us, 1s 

e 5205 nh pers ih dons of, Fi 

gure, either in general, or in thoſe. parts o 
x Roman Empire, which Julian had op- 
rtunities. to be the beſt acquainted. with. 
herefore, as the affair of the Donatiſſs, 
cho it made a great noiſe, and occaſioned 
much trouble, was moſtly -confined to 
Africa, we ſhall forbear any further men- 
tion of it, and, in order ftilt to keep cloſer 
to our ſubjett , ſhall only confider that 
important and general buſineſs which en- 
groſſed the attention af almoſt all Chriſti- 
ans at that Time, I mean the Arian Con- 
troverſy. That Diſpute is looked upon by 
ſome, as having been, either entirely, or at 
leaſt in part, the Occaſion of Julians Apo- 
ſtaey. Let us inquire into the grounds of 
Pe en. 1 * very far from 2 

88 
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Friend to Theological Diſputes, and am 
pefſuaded they de more Harm.” chan good 
inthe Fleck of Chriſt. Tet as a Friend to 
Truth, F'woud* not throw the Odium of 
ſuch an Event, as Julians Defection from 
Chriſtianity, on any particular Controverſy, 
without ſome foundation for it in Hiſtory; 
and I muſt on ean find no direct 25 _ 
the preſenbeaſs}i- 0 oo ati oft; 

A very learned Manz (4) de juſt 
deteſtation”” for Socinjaniſm, and knew how 
much the principles of that Sect are de- 
ſtructive of Chriſtianity, - is of opinion that 
Eunomianiſm, (a Branch of Arianiſm hot 
unlike Sociniuniſm, and of which we ſhall 
peak in another Piſſertation) prepared the 

way to Fuliun's Paganiſm; but he gives 

t only as 2 eonjecture, Sonnen 
on the genius of the Eunomian Doctrine, 
wherein it is not improbable that Julian ad | 
been brought up. If there had been an 
direct foundation for this ſurmiſe in Hi- _ 
ſtory, ſuch a Man as Mr. la 'Crozz:woud- not 
have overlooked it, and we may conclude 
from his ſtlence, that there is none- As 
for his Conjecture, I woud by no means 
reject it, were there not ſtrong () reaforis 
to believe that Julian never was a ſincere 
Chriſtian of —— denomination : and, not- 
e WET "a * D gt E e 2 Kan N 
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ling my; + apiſNcni in that Particular; 
Tall readily grant that Arianiſm, or ratl 
eee my have had ſome ſhare, 
tho“ not a dien det in that Prince's) fall- 
ing into Paganiſm. S eee 
1. The unhappy. Controverſies. of chat 
time may very well have occaſioned a 
dangerous ea? ot of Faulians Education, 
as to the Principles of Chtiſtianity. 
peruſing what is left of his Books 2 
our Religion, one may judge that no ſolid 
foundation had ever been laid for his Be- 
lief in Chriſt. Had he known the Proofs 
whereon the truth of Ohriſtianity depends, 
he woud certainly have endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy them ; fince - his Deſign was (4) 10 
Heu tbe reaſons he bad to think that Chriſti. 
anily Is nothing bus an human Coniri vance; 
whereas he examines the Particulars of the 
Doctrine, without taking notice of the ge- 
neral proofs. Now that fault can be char- 
TE none but the Chief of the Ariat 
Faction at that time, Euſehius of Nico- 
melia, who was entruſted with the eate of 
the young Princes firſt Education: and it 
is not ſurprizing a Man of Euſabius s Cha- 
n 1 . — 
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enen ho ſhoud have concer 


F about vids hie-Puyif 'h 
— Chriſtian Education! ' He, and ed 


the whole Sect, cared for nothing but (e) to 
domineer over "other dior ct Faith, and 


Sed entered” too high wee hee: NE 
Chrift, And how coud” * eee 
enable Julian to withſtand the Arguments of 
the learned Gentiles he ſince eonverſed with? 


2. There was pen aps, more than 4 Bird 


neglect of that Princes Education. ' Con- 


fidering the heat of che Diſputes at that 
time, it is that ye ung Julian, be 
ing in the hands of Arkan reste heard 
more of their particular Tenets, than of any 
other part of the Chriſtian Doctrine; and 
one may venture to ſay he was bred up tc 
hate the Aſſerters of our Saviour's Divinit 
among whom he coud not but find; (where 
he read the Scriptures) the Authors of the 
new Teſtament, or at leaſt, as he tells us 
dome here, St. Jobi the Evangeliſt. t 
. Tde Notions, iich 4 common 
2 ian Education inſtills in Children, 
which 3 have as Jer rat over "then 


a LR” " g «. 
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d gravies,. excitayie diſhdia 
de — . Catervis Antiſtitum en 
urrentibus per $ynodos quas appellant, dum 
nne ud. ſuum trabere conantur e. 


72 State of Chriſtianity 
hen grown up, to keep them from Ido- 
| Ay, and. Infidelity, were not inſtilled in 
Julian. The Principles of Arianiim in ge- 
ow are very unfit to warn one. againſt 
atry. Julian coud not have, from his 
ps, that abhorrence kor the. Wor- 


— — 2 kind of ſranpdlacy _ The 
principles and method of the Eunomians, 
in particular, had uſed him to expect geo- 
metrical Demonſtrations in religious matters, 
d conſequently, to ſet very little value on 
men. which a chriſtian Educa- 

generally repreſents as eſſential to F aith, 
The. tho? he had adhered. to the princi- 
— imbibed under his Eunomian 
pho eceptors; (ſuppoſing he had ſincerely 
er 3 their Doctrine) he woud have 
een; {tall very litle better than an Infidel: 
and ſo far it may be ſaid that Arianiſm and 
Eunomianiſm contributed to his Apoſtacy. 
Some modern Writers conſider the In- 
fluence of that Controverſy on Julians 
Mind in a quite different Light. They 
imagine, (but generally give it rather as a 
conjecture of theirs, than as a fact war- 
ranted by antient vouchers) that Julian 
was ſcandalized at the manner in which the 
| Viſpute''was. WA. on, and k. from 
| \ Kaas thence 


3 — e 
la Bletterie mentions: that conj „ 
ſeyeral others of the ſame kind. — -< 
ſays he, Julians firk: diſibe e ' Chriſtianity,” | 
was owing io bis hatred to Conſtantius: The 
ſubmiſſion required. by Chriſtian Faith, may 
alſo haue revolted bis curious pride. Hr 
coud not but be firuck at the deplorable: Diſen- , 
tions wherewith. the Church: was them torn, 
chiefly at that; , ſcandalous -diſputeyn mahether 
Chriſt. was the ſovereign Gad or a meer _Crea- 
ture, at the decay of Pieiy among the Cbri- 
ſtians; at the violent pr <2 the Arian Faction 
ng the Oribaden. &c. Another i Au- 
thor, WhO 0 this: point, 2 . ;the-Arians - 
upon a level with On Orthodex, has gun 
fo. far;; as to give the animoſities\ between 
the two Parties, for the only known cauſſe 
of, Julians e For my part I can 
approve none of thoſe opinions; but above 
all, I take it to be important to elear from 
the Charge of having contributed, in 
wiſe, to that unfortunate chan 
whom Mr. Mbiſton is pleaſed to c 


— 
nofians,' tho Athanaſius was never looked 
on as the Contriver of a.new. Syſtem by 
any body that had the ſeaſt reading of the 
antient Chriſtian Authors. The — 
vice they have done Chriſtianity, in pre- 
1 345666523 n eo Wa <7 Ia 
40 Vie deJulien, p. 18. enen L092, n 
= See Whifton's Primitive. Chriſtianity: cbs; 
OA: Preface, his Account of the ANNIE 
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es Grim 


2 "Now, to form a 2 gag mene og we 


iſtians of diffe- 


——— 88 to ene another, hac 
on Julians choice of a Religion, we muſt 


conſider, 1ſt, What that Uſage was at Ju- 


tans time, and in the Places” he was the 
beſt acquainted with, and 2dly, whar that 


Prince ſaid of irt. 
#1: Arius had begun to diſturb the Church 
about 13 Tears before Julian was born, and. 


) as the Fire be bad kinaled was not Ame 


ately put out, ſays Hieronymus, it raged 


bro! the whole World.” Yerhe made loud 
| His Biſhop 


its of the uſage he met with from 
Alexander,” who, ſaid he (i) prr- 
"him violently; for he ſeems to have 
under the name 


cleſiaſtical 
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| Ge. in Ep. ad Gat. Hb. 3. Edit Martian. T. 


bv, p. 291. Arius in — fait, 


O) See a Later up. Theod. „ | 


— and ſameiſeveritics: e 
againſt him and his Sectaries by 
the Comſtuntine : but they did not 
ale ct, or hat took effect (vαπι the 
L of irt —— 


fas Gente mes ob they had a perverſe 
Doctrine : but as the Edicts f that Prince 
were not and Arius was ſoon aſter 
recalled, 1 dan never he conſtrued 
28 4 Proof ——— party's rigaur 
£ — ns F fore Julians Time N 
leaſt i hall never \come: up to what: Julian 
knew," and had 2282 the Arian. rage 
tialiſts. (This is the = 


As early as the Loar 3865 — 
Sandiut, à moſt partial Arian Writer, tho? 
ſome what later, according to better accounts, 
| Conftantine was prevailed upon by his Siſſer 
2 recal Arius and his Friends. 
2 . 


Bat "As © oe a oft favour had been obs 
13. . Alti re 4.4 lag! 12.31 . n db [x 
en Nucleus 1 Eecleſ. lib. il. p. 172; 


poſition; and — — ofirhe 
Arian: Doctrine, and the Errors were not 
the leſs pernicious for their Author's being 
atceptable to the Prince, Athangius, who 
had ſucceeded Alerander in the Alexandrian 


See, woud not receive the Hereſiarch into 


the Communion of the Church. ee 
voked Conſtuntine, who was a very p 
Prince, and, whether he wavered No — 
faith, or was perſuaded that the Arians were 
not really Enetmies tothe Nicene Faith, it ſeems 
certain, by all accounts that from this time 
forward the Court was conſtantly favour- 
able to, and, in a manner, led —— 
Faction: From this Pemod to Falian's Ac: 
ceſſion to the Throne, we fincb no leſs than 
28 Councils of Arians of ſeveral denomi- 
ho had moſtly their determinati+ 

ons ſu pported by the civil Power: and tho 
the Conſubſtantialiſts had been willing to 
perſecute their Adverſaries, it is well known 
they were not in a condition to do it. It is 
true that two of Cinflantine the Great's Sons, 
__ Cunftanitine and Conſtans were favourable to 
them. But no inſtance is to be found in 
Hiſtory (tho we have Arian monuments) 
——— Ity. 
ſtreſs the Arians: : — we chey made 
af it, in favour of — as to of- 
ten Conftaritins their Brother, auto milder 
meaſures againſt the Conſubſtantialiſts, than 


. —U—— 2 
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thoſe the Arians adviſed him to purſue; and an 
Author, who in ſeveral places of his works, 
ſeems to be a friend to the Arians, out of 
hatred to true Chriſtianity, ſays, that at that 
time, 10 penſecute for Religion, was by the 
Trinitarians then accounted an Arian, K 
chriſtian teyet; © However, their Lives and 
* being: ſoon ended, the whole Em- 
was governed by Conſtantius alone, 
b 15 conduct particularly deſerves to 
be conſidered, as Julian then began to be of 
an age to take notice of what pafieddl. Aba 
naſius ſuffered ſo many different Perſecutions 
from the Arian Faction, both under . 
fFantine s and his Son's Reign; that it woud 
be endleſs. to give a particular account of 
them. ; beſides Auian, who was perſonalſyß 
incenſed againſt that great Man, does net 
ſeem ever to have been made ſenſible of his 
being umjuſtly perſecuted. Therefore, as it 
woud not be ſo proper to bring his perſo- 
nal. ſufferings into a Diſſertation chiefſy in- 
tended to inquire into that which Jula 
knew, I. ſhall forbear mentioning that 
point. The Eocleſiaſtical Proceedings of 
the Arians againſt the Conſubſtantialiſts 
were numberleſs; but as far as they * 
within the bounds. of Church. diſcipline; it 
may be aid they had a right, as chey 
were the eſtabliſned Church, ( matter 
how they came to be ſo) 70 Whe * cate that 
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no Heretic, a 8 to their: own way 
of thinking, ſhoud enjoy the de- 
ſigned to maintain the Teachers of the 
Doctrine then by Law eſtabliſhed. There - 
fore 1 ball alolaytharpoine aſide. But what 
I cannot paſs under ſilence is, that not con- 
tent with thoſe Pr which it woud 
be unreaſonable not to allow to thoſe whoſe 
4 eſtabliſned by Law, that party 
commit d all Kinds of Outrages pres 
* Wr, Sucks as did! it lawfulros com · 
, ——— 
| to form mes. ſor the 
— — 
from what between Conffantins and 
rlmaſiut, when the latter, at the earneſt 
requeſt of Unom, uns permitted to 
return to Aleramria. The Emperor de- 
fired Aubanaſius that he woud grant (I/) ane 
of the Gburches under bim to — 4 
Ties, which the Biſhop 1 iy grant 
But at the ſame time he 
Emperor, that thoſe; wh were 2 
5 the — Dottrine might have a fingle 
prop $$5* Loh. 1 F ; © + Conffamtrus 
en 
20. 12. 
rale. . oh of 
* -Shere.this was tranladted. But Secra- 
25 221 113. makes it general t bbq Ah. 3 
ee , e e x; 
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names, taken frotfi all the Fedlefiaſticat 
Writers of thoſe times, 'woud make up'a. 
long Eiſt, tho“ it is not to be ſuppoſed 
but that ſome were omitted i in the accoufts 
that have come to bur hands The Arias 
did not ſpare even thoſe** em they had 


reſerred themſelves, W they Wilt they 


been-miſtaken in the opttion they had 
of their Doctrine. They had transferred 
Meletius from Sebaftia*to the See of An- 

moch, but: (2) bey drot 
cauſe, - contrary 1 ern enpe , be e. 
gay 1e preach the Ou bub, 122 1 
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aud have | ſuffered, had not e with- 


5 par themſelves, as Theo e and Olym- 
pius Biſhops of Wrace, and of 4- 
Lora 5 An ſome, were Ne to 


and there 2 ale 55 "ea 625 * 9 


days, and #roxuys;/trangled by  Philippns 
the Governor of the Province,. one 
Miniſters, of the Arian: rage. * — 
. The ſeveral Communities, as one 
may imagine, were neither. well pleated. : 
{ee their Biſhops,. who had conſtantly i- 
bed them with che ſoundneſs of their Doc- 


ume and the Gute) of their Morals, 9 


Foy C 15 0 them: 1. oled. wi 
ſee othe intruded UNC. . CS 
"The Bone it was 8 expedient, 0 
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and it became cuſtomary. to have (&). Bi- 
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fo ported by - tbe whole Arian Party, and 
bo eh Me and. ews as they, 'coud | 
to join them. Julian was but a 
Child when this Baden in the Year. 341, 
and therefore he may be thought never to 
Have heard of it; but he can by no meat 
be ſuppoſed to have been Bone of wh 
paſſed at Conſtantinople ten Years | after, 
when  Macedenius was inſtalled by Philip 
the Captain of the Guards, and in the 
Tear 336, when his friend George was in- 
truded into the — off Church 77 
Macedonius, immediately after the lawfu 
Biſhop Pan had been feized and ſent a 
thip-board to be baniſhed, went to Church 
with Philip in bis cbarios, being ſurrounded 
with Soldiers who frightened the People with 
their naked fwords ; and upon the falſe ſup- 
P that there was a deſign to o 
. 1 Croud was ſo thick that 
e thro; "the Soldiers fell upon 
NO chain ultirude, in ſuch a furious 
whore, that three thouſand one hundred 
and fifty Men periſhed in that occaſion. It 
vn by the fee n means that George, (whoſe 
Charafler 


/ 


101 vor who headed that Expedition, and. called him 


inſtead of Phitagrius. | nded 
at another Arian Expedition a few Years after, when 
— hnvade into the fie Sees 


(x) Socrat. ii. 16. & bt 5 xen Tos mejery © Mantz. ; 
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in Julian's Time. E 
Character drawn by  Marcellinus may be 
had from Father 2 Bletterie) was made 
Biſhop of Alexandria. The Emperor (a) 
ſent him there with an Army, and ordered bim 
to be introduced by the . power of the Gene- 
ral, which was effected with much Blood- 
ſhed and numberlels Outrages, an account 
of which is contained in the complaint of the 
Alexandrians, and in ſeveral of | Athanaſwus's 
Letters. Thus it may be ſeen how juſtly 
Helladius, a Luci erg introduced by Hie- 
renimus, reproaches the Arians with having 
() their hands filled with Blood, and 
uſe of the Soldiers weapons inft:ad of be 
pen to confute the Conſubſtantialiſts. 

5. The Perſecution was not confined to 
ſome particular Places, or Perſons, ''The 
had its ſhare in it, as well as the 
Clergy, and complaints were brought from 
all places to the Synod of Sardies, (e) of 
* ſore that had been threatened ; others 
condemned upon falſe and ſuborned ac- 
« cuſations ; ſome beaten ; others wounded 3 
and ſome eg n murdered L many load- 

3s | 6 ed 
(6) Ae e led 4p. 359. n 

ep _ Lure Sa arncs e * "54g, 0 

b ans. cont. Lucifer. manas fangul- 
5 JH = 5. ſtilus Leg 2 ſuit. . 

2 Cave, Lives of the Fathers, p. 116. Cove fay 
nothing but what agrees exactly with the 
written by the Synod to Lon Rome, to the Alex- 


andrians, and to all the See  Hardaixi 
Concilia, T. i. p. 653, & ſeq. 4 
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ed and almoſt ſtrangled with Iron chains; 
more impriſoned; ſome whereof were 
+ ſtifled with the noiſomeneſs of the Priſon ; 
- © multitudes baniſhed, and that in the moſt 
© miſerable and uncomfortable places where 
< Hunge r and Nakedneſs coud not fail to 
diſpat = them. Churches had been ſet on 

« fire; . — Virgins ſtripped and rifled; 
and the common Goals filled with Men 
of the holy Order; and this for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe they refuſed to enter 
into the Arian Communion. All which 
was ready to be atteſted, partly by the 
Confeſſors themſelves then preſent in the 
Council, partly by Deputies ſent by thoſe 
that were abſent, whole Churches having 
ſent Commiſſioners to repreſent their 

- © complaints and grievances to the Synod.” 
6. It is impoſſible to expreſs the num- 
berleſs Barbarities that were committed in 
ſeveral places, by | thoſe. who were at the 
Head of the Arian: Faction. (d) Sebastian, 
a Manicbee who acted under George at 
Alexandria, being informed that the Con- 
ſubſtantialiſts, deprived of their Churches, 
were gone out into a Church- yard to their 
Devotions, went thither with his, Soldiers, 
and made a violent affault upon them. 
Then he cauſed a fire to be made, to 
which he brought the holy Virgins, to force 
them to 0 ſay they. were Agans, and as they - 
refuſed 
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in Julian's Time. 85 
refuſed it, he beat them ſo cruelly on the 
face, that for a long time after one coud 
ſcarcely know them. Forty Men were 
ſo unmercifully beaten with thorns newly 
cut, that ſome with difficulty recover - 
ed after a tedious cure, and others died 
of it. As many as coud be taken were 
baniſhed. I give this only as a ſample of 
the Arian method of making Converts; 
for to give a full account of what George 
did of that kind woud be endleſs. Enor- 
mities of the ſame ſort were (e)committed at 
Cyzicum by Eleuſius, and at Confantinople 
by Macedonius, who invented unheard of 
torments to force the Conſubſtantialiſts to 
turn Arians, and, not fatisfied with his own 
Dioceſe, perſuaded} the Emperor to ſend 
four Legions into Paphlagonia in order to 
preach his doctrine there. But the Coun- 
try- people ſeeing what ſort of arguments 
were made uſe of to perſuade them, had 
recourſe to the ſame, and defeated the 
Emperor's Troops; I might add many 
facts more, but I do not intend to write 
a Hiſtory of that Perſecution. A ſketch 
is ſufficient to my purpoſe. © 

7. Yet I muſt mention 'one particular 
more. The Arians were not ſatisfied with 
putting the Conſubſtantialiſts to death. 
They wanted to have them unburied. Gre- 


(e) See Socrat, ii, 38 : 
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gory, the firſt Intruder into the Alexandrian 
See (J), perſecuted an Aunt of Athanaſius ſo 
unmorcifully, that after ſhe was dead be woud 
not let the Corpſe be buried, and it woud real. 
ty bave been thrown on a dunghill; had not 
= been for ſome perſons who deceived his 
The bodies of thoſe who had been 
? killed, in the aforementioned expedition 
of George and Sebaſtian, were (g) at fir 
refuſed to their Relations, who wanted to bury | 
them, and thrown away without burial : and 
it ſeems it was cuſtomary with them thus 
to uſe the Orthodox, by. what Theodoret 
relates of an exhortation directed by Auba- 
naſius to ſome of his Flock. (Y) Let none 
of yon be ſorrowful, lays he, becauſe the 
wicked binder your bodies being buried. For 
the Arians carry 'their hatred ſo far that 
they lock up the burying places, and fit like 
Demons by the graves, teſt few 1 our dead 
NN be laid i in ibem. 
The 
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The Reader may obſerve that in the fore- 
1 IL have: taken no notice of 
the outrages committed by the Populace 
in Seditions and Tumults. Let it be of 
what Religion you pleaſe; it is always Po- 
pulace, and of conſequence unruly. The 
Leaders of a Party may have ſome influ- 
ence on it; bur as it may V likewiſe riſewith- 
out their intervention, it woud be very 
unjuſt to charge them, without ſpecial proof, 
with the diſorders committed upon ſuch 
occaſions. This is a piece of injuſtice 
which Sabinus a Macedonian Biſhop has been 
often guilty of in his (now loſt) Eceleſiaſ- 
tical Hiſtory, wherein Atbanaſus was char- 
ged with all the miſchief that was done in 
the ſeveral Tumults and Seditions oceaſion- 
ed at Alexandria, by the ſevere and unjuſt 
orders that frequently came from Court 

againſt him. To avoid the like reproach, 
I have charged nothing to the account''of 
the Arians, but What was done dy Au- 

thority. x | dne 

Now, before 1 Fulian's: deen 
rider the Subject requires I ſhoud 
clear Aibanaſius and the Conſubſtantialiſt 
Party, from two calumnious aſperſions 
thrown on them by Sandius. The firſt con- 
cerns the death of Cregory, who was in- 
truded into the Alexandrian See, in the Year 
„341, and died ſix Vears after. . Theodoret 
(miſtaking Ge for * of whom 
we 


— 
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we ſhall ſpeak by and by, as it has been re- 
marked by M. Je Valois,' and V. : L;owth, 
and is well known to all thoſe who ever 
looked into the Hiſtory of thoſe times) 
ſays in one place that this Gregory was (i) 
Alain by the Alexandrians ; and in another 
that he was tern to pieces dh the Sheep of the 
flock, he had uſed like a Wolf: The ſi- 
lence of Pbilaſtorgius, who woud never 
have omitted ſuch a Story, had it had the 
leaſt foundation, tho' it was but in com- 
mon report, is a ſufficient proof of the 

miſtake ; but Sandius. — takes hold 
of the blunder, and roughly — the 
(4) Conſubſtantialift Sheep, whom he charges 
with that ſuppoſed murder. Had he ſtopt 
there, I woud not have uſed the harſh word, 
Calumny: but he goes further; and forges a 
Teſtimony of Theodoret, in order to black- 
en Aubanaſiuss memory (().  Theogoret, 
ſays he, quoting ii. 4. 11. 16. Says that 
Athanaſius ſeiged the. vacant See, Gregory 
having previouſly been murdered by the Alex- 
andrians, nat without Suſpicion. of Athana- 
ſian” bribery. .. Let 'Theodoret's Hiſtory be 


_ iron! nn to. d ny . not a 
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* Sand. abi ſup. 4 A. 349. p. 5. non an 
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ſingle word of that pretended bribery ſhall 
be found in _ 

The other Calumny concerns that very 
George, whom Theodoret miſtakes in ſeveral 
places for Gregory, and J muſt own Sandius 
is not he firſt Contriver of the Story; but 
as he coud find it in no Author without its 
being refuted at the ſame time it was relat- 
ed, he may deſervedly pals for aCalumniator, 
ſince he gives the Story -as abſolutely true, 
without even | mentioning; its being contra- 
dicted. © After giving an account how 
George was uſed. by the furious Rabble of 
Alexandria, (m) this was done, ſays he, by 

thoſe o Athanaſits's Party, "who were there-- 
to incited by his Advice, and I remember to 
have. ſee the' Tripartite Hiſtory quoted, as 
ſaying that George bad been 'poiſened by A- 
thanaſius. Let us begin with the quotati- - 
on out of the Tripartite Hiſtory. The 
book was not ſo 8 carce, but a Man who 
wanted to favour the Publick with the Ker- 
nel of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, might eaſily have 
found it out; and examined whether it really 
had, what he pretends to remember he had 
ſeen it quoted for. But then he woud have 
found that Caf adorus had not a word to that 


* 3 purpoſe, 


(n) Sandius ad A. 364. p. ck Clades hzc Geor- 
gio inflicta fuit per fautores Athanafii, hujus ſententia eis 
ducatum prœbente. Memini me allegatam legere tri- 


Partitam, quaſi dicat ä ab Wa ans veneng 
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purpoſe-:. and tho' he had, it is ſo notori- 
ouſly certain, that George was barbarouſly- 
murdered in a Sedition of the Alexandrians, 
and not poiſoned: ;, that the Story did not 
deſerve eren into Saudius s, Perfor- 
mance. Nov, to come to the mean point, 
it is true () the Arians ſaid that George had 
ſuffered by the Means of Athanaſius' a Friends, | 
and got that Story. (o) ſpread about. ;; but it 
is equally certain that the Story was falſe; 
for tho” Socrates ſays in general, that uch 
as are prompied by batred- uſually Join in Se. 
ditions againſt. wicked: Men, he adds, that 
the Emperor's Letter charges. the People of 
Alexandria, gather than the Chriſtians; and 
Sozomenus. ſays poſitively that it was done 
by the Gentile populace; v ieh antes”, Phi- 
leftergius himſelf durſt not even inſinuate 
that any Chriſtian joined in that Sedition. 
He — ſays that — Pagans did it ( 4: 
tbe advice of Athanaſius. But how impro- 
bable is that Story, that Athanaſius ſhoud 
have had ſuch an influence over the\Hea- 
then, who looked on him as the greateſt 
Enemy of their Religion, as may appear 
from Julians evidence! Now the inno- 
cence of the Conſubſtantialiſt is proved, be- 
. any poſſibility of doubt, by 34 evi- 
eñce 
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dence of Marcellinus, who! deſcribes the 
whole affair very particularly, and not on- 
ly relates circumſtances which prove that 
none beſides Heathen coud join in that Se- 
dition; but. ſays poſitively that (4) he 
Chriſtians might have interpoſed, which ſup- 


ſes manifeſtly that the only ſhare theß 


ad in that Tumult, was that they remain- 
ed idle Spectators of it. Had they behav- 
ed in another manner, Julian, who never 
miſſed an opportunity of bringing them to 
trouble, (as may appear (7) by his confiſ- 
cating all the property of the Arian's 
Church at Edeſſa, on the occaſion of their 
behaviour. to the Yalentinians) and (s) had 
a particular inveterate hatred to Atbanafius 
and his friends, woud not have failed to 
make them feel his reſentment in a ſevere 
manner. But let one read (/) the long 
Letter he wrote to the Alexandrians on that 
affair! He throws the whole blame of it 
upon the Gentiles, whom he pardons in con- 
ſideration of their God Serapis: and after 
Chriſtians have been found guiltleſs by Fu- 
lian, ſhall they be accuſed by Sandius 2 - + 
II. The longer I have been examining 
what uſage the two Parties, which made 
the greateſt Figure among the Chriſtians, 
(Hort „ at 
) 4m. Marcel. xxii, 11, + 
(r ) See Julian, Ep. liii. Hecebolio. 
See Julian, Ep. li. Alexand. 
ct Julian, Ep. x. Alex. | 
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at 7ulian's Time, gave one another, 
the leſs ſhall be required, to inquire into 
the effects which that uſage had on him. 
The Arian Perſecution was ſo publick, ſo 
barefaced, ſo overbearing, ſo general, and 
fo cruel, "that it was not poſſible Julian 
ſhoud be ignorant of it. On the other 
hand, the Orthodox were kept ſo low, 
that, tho? it had been their inclination to 
perſecute, it was not poſſible Julian ſnoud 
know any thing of it by experience. 
Therefore we can blame none but the Ari- 
ans, for the bad impreſſion that Prince had 
of Chriſtians on that account. (u) He bad 
experienced, ſays Marcellinus, that moſt Cbri- 
ftians, when divided in their opinions about 
Religion, are greater Enemies to one another, 
than any wild Beaſt is to Mankind. Julian 
himſelf exclaims againſt that rage where- 
with he had ſeen Heretics perſecuted. (x) 
You have cruelly murdered, ſays he to the 
Chriſtians, the Heretics engaged in the ſame 
errors with you, becauſe they did not mourn 
for the dead Man in the ſame Manner as 


you o and in another Enten (y) under 
_— 


: (u) Au. Marc. xxii. 5. Nullas infeſtas hominibus 
beſtias ut ſunt ſibi ferales plerique Chriſtianorum ex- 
rtus. 
(x) Jul. ap. Cyril. vi. p. 206. Ae dere 3 . ev | 
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hy DL many * tas ory 
Sb baniſbed, impriſoned; great mul- 
= tudes of 4hoſe they call Hereties haus been 
flain, as in Samoſatum, in Cyzicum, in 
Paphlagonia, in Bithynia, in Galatia, and 
in many . other Countries, where even ſe- 
veral who's Towns have been entirely deſtroy- 
ed. The Mention he makes of Papblago- 
nia, agrees ſo well with the expedition re- 
lated by (2) Socrates, that there can be no 
doubt * the outrages here ſpoken of, ha- 
ving been committed by the Arians againſt 
the Conſubſtantialiſts. Theſe were called 
Heretics by the Arian, Party, as Sandius (a) 
proves it by ſeveral Authorities, and were 
the only ſufferers in the Per ſecutions Juli- 
an had been .a Witneſs of during his Pre- 
deceſſor's Reign. It ſeems even, by what 
(5) Hilarius of Poictiers ſays to Conftanti- 
us, that Julian, whilſt a Cæſar, had inter- 
poſed to moderate the violences 90 the 
Arians in Gaul. | 
The concluſion I mound haye, the Reader 
to draw, from all that has been ſaid on this 
ſubject is, that ſuppoſing Julian became 
an Apoſtate, either entirely, or partly, be- 
e that the animoſities he a among 
E of OR 'the 
WT 2 * * J. b 
44 Sand. Nucleus Keel. Hiſt p. n x5 
.- (6) See Hilarii opera,” Col. 122 5. Paris 1693. 
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the-Chriſtiatis his nm judiced 
him againſt Our Religion, the 1 of it 
is to be laid entirely on the Arians, who 
were ſo much accuſtomed to take violent 
meaſures againſt thoſe who differed from them 
in point of Doctrine, that, even under Juli. 
an's Reign, they coud not refrain from 
that method. That Prince informs us that (c) 
Thoſe of "the - Arian Church bad committed 
ſuch © exceſſes at Edeſſa againſt the Valenti- 
nians, as coud never have bappened in a 
Town where the Laws bad any Authority: 
But as angry, and as willing as he was to 
find fault with Athanaſius, he coud never 
lay any particular fact to his or his Friend's 
Charge. All he had to ſay was, that A. 

thanafius was (d) an E nemy to "the Gods, a 
Man by whoſe means all the Gods came to 
de deſpiſed, and who compelled ſome few Gen- 
tile Women to be Cbriſtened, which we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe,” was effected by force 
of Argument. 

But, to ſay what by all accounts Wo 
10 de true, e never was Ln 
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n Julian's Time. 95 
againſt Chriſtianity by that conſideration. 
Beſides he lays no ſtreſs on it in the books 
purpoſely written to account for the mo- 
tives of his change, it muſt be obſ:rved 
that, in his way of thinking, the Spirit of 


Perſecution was a fault of the Chriſtians, 


not of their Religion. (e) This is yours, lays 
he, upbraiding them in general with that 
Spirit, which was eſpecially the Arians, For 
neither Jeſus nor Paul ever laid down ſuch 
Rates for ow ö 
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Then Julian” s real Sentiments on Re- 
higion. | 


A 8 Fuliar's departing fm the Pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity was owing 
neither to Policy, nor to any diſlike taken 
at the diſſentions then raging among the 
Chriſtians, ſoit is agreed, by all who ever 
read either that Prince's writings, or thoſe 
of any of his Cotemporaries, that his ad- 
Pers to Pagan Rites and A DL * 


<0). Jul. ap. Cyril. vi. P. 206, οα rad ra 
vl rige Lor ih. Ooh yag Brs Wiccs avra 
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the effect of conviction. Yet Mr. Thurz- 
laernleſzki, in a (a) Pamphlet lately writ- 
ten, purpoſely, as it ſeems, to abuſe the 
Fathers, is pleaſed to ſay, that (6) by all 
the Monuments we have (the Writings of 
the Fathers only excepted) Fulian appears 
to have been not ſo much @ Heathen as a 
Free Thinker or a Deift, and to have had a 
vaſt contempt for the erroneous tenets and 
ſuperſtitious practices of the Pagans. Some 
of my Readers may perhaps be of opinion 
that I ſhoud have deſpiſed ſuch a bold aſſer- 
tion of a ſolitary Writer, who is not like- 
ly to be credited by any one who has the 
leaſt notion of Julian's character, and eſ- 


pecially as, upon a former occaſion, I have 
de- | 


(a) p- Plcudemartyria Patrum exercitatio XP xt 
in qua nova, aut parum huc uſque trita, ad hiflorice 
veritatis inveſtigationem via Aernitur, et Metaphyfices 
aſus in agſcribendã hiftorid ex eo preſertim adſtruitur, 
guod Patres aliigue Orthedoxi (falſo fic dicti) Scriptores 
Studio partium magis quam rerum veritati ut plurimum 
conſuluerint. AuQote Dafa Dur xlaerulgſækio 
Coſmopoli. 1744. 

3) Sic Egre gum imperatorem Jolianum (quem EX 
univerſis quæ ad nos uſque pervenerunt monumentis, fi 
eorum [Patrum] calumnias et convicia excipias, non 
tam gentilibus En eſſe quivis facile cogno- 
feet, quam iis quos bonarum artium nutrix Anglia 
libere cogitantium nomine inſignit, quique alibi terrarum 
Deiftarum nomine gaudent) ut Ethnicorum ſuperſtitio- | 
nibus & figmentis impenſe et ex animo faventem ir- 
rident, quæ pro ſuo ingenio fieri non poteſt quin con- 
temptui habuerit. De Fſeudomartyrid, &. p. Wh. 
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demonſtrated beyond all poſſibility of con- 
tradiction, iſt, That all Critics and mo- 
dern Hiſtorians (c) not ſo much as a ſingle 
one excepted, have unanimouſly taken Ju- 
lian, not for a downright Hypocrite, or a 
Time-ſerver, but for a ſincere, and even 
a moſt ſuperſtitious Heathen ; 2dly, That 
theſe learned Men's notion of Julian is 
agreeable to all the accounts given, not only 
by the Fathers and other antient Chriſtian 
Writers, whoſe evidence Mr. T. woud 
flight, but by all the Pagan Authors who 
ever ſpoke of that Prince's Religion: And 
laſtly that, by the account Julian gives of 
his own Sentiments, as well in his letters to 
his moſt intimate Friends, as in his other 
writings; he was not only a Theift, (which 
word Mr. Sr. Hyacintbe ſhoud have made 
uſe of as Cudworth and other Authors (d) 
have done for diſtinction ſake, inſtead of 
the word Deiſt, when he | ſpeaks (e) of 
Plato, Socrates and St. Auſtin) but a Poly- 
theiſt, a bigoted Wore of the many 
Deities he imagined to have been entruſted 
with the Government of this World, by 
12 | 1-24.23 1s 86:0 


Authority to diſprove what I ſay ; that Author's 
uſual method gives me reaſon to warn the Reader 


not to depend upon ſuch a quotation, till he has 
conſulted the book referred too 
a) See Le Clerc Bibl. choiſ. T. vii. f. 37, c. 
(e St. Hyacinthe Recherches Philoſ. p. 55. 
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the ſupreme God, and the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious obſerver that ever was, of all 
the Pagan Rites and Superſtitions; which 
he conſidered as eſtabliſned by Divine 
Revelation. It ſeems I might reſt ſa- 
tisfied with being ſupported by - ſuch a 
cloud of Witneſſes ; but Mr. Th. who ſets 
up Metaphyſics inſtead of Evidence for the 
ſupreme Judge of Hiſtorical diſputes, 
woud never yield to ſuch arguments. I am 
therefore willing to handle the ſame queſti- 
on over again, becauſe I conſider it as be- 
ing of a greater e er than at firſt i it 
ſeems to be: \ 

I. As a Man of Letters I take it to be a 
thing of Importance, in point of hiſtori- 
cal curioſity, to know the real Sentiments 
of one who made a conſiderable figure 
not only among the Princes, but likewiſe 
among the Philoſophers of his age. 
II. As a Chriſtian, and a Miniſter of a 
Religion grounded upon Facts, I can never 
call Hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm an indifferent 
thing. But, in my opinion, a plain Con- 
tradiction of any Fact unanimouſly warran- 
ted by all the hiſtorical vouchers we are 
able to come at, is a ſtep towards ſuch a 
Pyrrhoniſm; and more ſo, when thoſe 
vouchers are called upon to prove what 
they directly contradict; for it is not to be 
preſumed that every Reader vill go and 
ſearch the original Authors to judge of their 

N true 
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true meaning. -Such© -# have ſeen 1—— | 
ted as ſaying that Julian was a bigot- 
A „and find them referred to by 
Me Thurzlaermie/uki,' as ſaying quite the 
reverſe; will be apt to think that no cer- 
tainty is to be attained by reading hiſtorical 
monuments. It is true the Author of the 
Pſeudomartyria Patrum was ſingle in his 
opinion when he committed it to the Preſs: 
but his deciſion is brought in with ſo much 
confidence, that it can ſcarcely fail of 
gaining credit, and -of being tranſcnbed 
by others. Thus a ſingle authority ma 
be henceforth multiplied into a ori ny 
and the confuſion Which groundleſs aſſer- 
tions have already introduced into Hiſtory 
be increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to 37 
it very difficult to diſcern Truth from 
Falſhood. | 
III. The manner, in which the notion of 
Julias not being ſincere in his Profeſſion 
-of Paganiſm is affirmed, makes it in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary to inquire into the mat - 
ter. For there can be no doubt hut that the 
cauſe of true Chriſtianity will be better ſer- 
ved by evincing the truth of what the 
Fathers have told us, from unfuſpected 
Authors, than by letting aſperſions be 
thrown at random on the ſincerity, of thoſe 
Writers, who, were the Aſſerters of our 
faith in former ages. This very reaſon 
Us induced two great 5 Mr. 4a Croꝛe 
ang 
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and Mr. Leibnitz, to judge that it was not 
proper, in an Age Where Infidelity. and 
contempt of Antiquity ſeem to thrive 
apace, to let accuſations laid by modern 
Writers to the charge of the Fathers, pals 
unobſerved. It is now become faſhion- 
<< able (Ff), ſays the former, to attack the 
«, Fathers, and Ignorance, it is imagined, 
* recommends itſelf this way. But thoſe 
< who. raiſe a cry againſt them do it moſtly 
% with ſo little Judgment and knowledge 
of what they are about, that there is room 
« to judge that Poſterity will be amazed at 
+ the Impudence of ſome Scriblers of our 
* A ge, ho imagine they get fame by cry- 
- down Authors whom they woud re- 
„ yerence, if they had a true zeal for Chri- 
« ſtianity.” << P fide with you (g), ſays 
Mr. Leibnitz, in an obſervation upon his 
friends reflexion, againſt thoſe who give 
<< themſelves a - looſe to. abuſe. the Fathers 
X 1755 All. occaſions... . T he contempt 
f the Fathers when exceſſive, reflects 
955 EE upon 375 itſelf. If it 
«. has not been propagated, by truly pious 
, and knowing Men; hat opinion muſt 
<<, we entertain of itt r Thus 
: 5 ce Ball far Jo den p. , This 
llent little treatiſe” of Mr. La Croze upon Mabo- 
" mietaniſm and Sociniani/m was tranſlated into Englith and 
publiſhed London 3 together with ſeveral: other 
. treatiſes concerni „ Hhawbat 2 


C Ibid. p. 168, * 


=. 
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Thus much being premiſed upon the 
Importance of the queſtion in hand, I 
come to the mean point: and fitſt I beg 
leave to ſingle out of many Evidences, 4 
which I might mention in ſupport of thoſe 
already quoted in a former Diſſertation: of 
mine upon this Subject, two learned Men, 
whoſe authority cannot fail of going a 
great way towards the determination of the 
queſtion, with thoſe who know that read- 
ing the Antients is the only ſafe method to 
come at the knowledge of Antiquity. The 
firſt is the famous Dr. Samuel Parter, af- 
terwards made Biſhop of Oxford, | who, 
when he was but Maſter of Arts, -publiſhed 

aà free and impartial Conſure of the. Platonic 
* Philoſaphy, wherein he expreſſes; himſelf to 

the following purpoſe (C0. The later 
Platoniſts or ſecond School of Plato, de- 

« generated into the baſeſt and fouleſt Su- 
perſtitions . . . eſpecially thoſe of 
% them that did moſt pythagorize, as 
666. „„ the Emperor Julian. The 
more he read, the more he was confirmed 
in that notion of Julian's being a ſuperſti- 
tious Man, and, in a book printed four- 
teen years after the Cenſure, he gave the 
following Character of that Prince. (i) 
PI 605 5s | tc H e. 


% 4 free and impartial, &c. p. 448. 

(i) 4 Demonſtration of tbe Divine Authority | of the 
Law of Nature, and of the Chriſtian Religion by Sam. 
Parker D. D. Archdeacon of Canterbury, p. 396. 
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He was the fierceſt of all the Enemies 
* to Chriſtianity . . . the bottom of all 
his zeal was nothing but Pedantry and 
«©: Superſtition for he valued 2 
n his zeal for the old Su 
= ſition, of which he was ſo childiſhly 
fond, that it expoſed him even to the 
* contempt of the ſuperſtitious Rabble it- 
c ſelf . He was addicted to {&) the only 
ſaper ſlitibus Sec among all tbe Philoſophers, 
the Pythagoreans, «who were all along ſ 
zealous of the Grecian Rites, that they may 
properly be ſtyled the Months and Friars of that 
Religion . . . (I). It was this wild 
<-zeal lightin n his Temper naturally 
<:.hot- ton Degpod of Mapwess, that tranſ- 
ported him into all his extravagant 
d attempts againſt the Chriſtians. But as he 
* was not naturally capable of any ſober 
«reaſoning, ſo: much leſs in this caſe, 
Se. The ſecond Evidence, (which 1 
was helped to by a Perſon whoſe name 
woud be an honour. to this Diſſertation, 
was J at liberty to mention it) is the lear- 


ned Dr. Bentley, who, upon Anibomy Collins 


having made uſe of Julians Authority 
againſt Chriſtianity, in his Difcourſe of 
Free Thinking, rebukes that Author in a 
pretty rough, but well deſerved manner. 


„„ The 
_ (4) Thid. p. 392. | Do” EIN 
(1 bid. p. 397+ 1 0 HO. 
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(n). The Banter, _— came more 
101 decently. out of Celſus an - Epicurean's 
ee mouth, than: out- of Fulia's the moſt 
« bigoted" Creatuie in the World. He to 
„laugh at Expiation by Baptiſm, whoſe 
« whole Life aſter! his Apotftacyp was 
& continual courſe of e, Waſhings, 
60 Purgations, Expiations, with the moſt 
e ahſurb Ceremonies? Addicted to the 
„ whole” train of Superſtitions; Omens; 
« Preſages ; Prodigies; Spectres; — 
6 Viſions; Auguries 3. Ordcles "IF 
Theurgic, Plychomantic ?> Whoſewhole 
« Court conſiſted in a manner of Haruſe 
«- pices and Sacriſauli, and Philoſophers as 
„ ſilly as they? Who was always poring 
ein the Entrails of Cattle to find Futurity 
«there? Who, if he had return'd Victor 
« out of Pegſa (as his Pagans Friends jeſ- 
i ted on hirn) woud have extinguiſhed:the 
66 e Species of Bulls and Cows, by the | 
«< number of his Sacrifices. I have drawn 
this Character of him, continues Dr. 
ce Bentley, from his on writings; and the 
«© Heathens his r that 1 
might not bring ſuſpected teſtimonies 
from Chriſtian Authors nor 
coud the Philofophers ever hive: made 
„ him * but by infatuating _ 
wi 


IE * he 
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with itions. However 
our noviſern (n) Atheiſts can never reckon 
< him on their ſide among the liſt of Free 
Winters. But what Dr. Bentley judged 
to be impoſſible, has been effected thro Mr. 
Thurz/aernlezki's wonderful Metaphyſics : 
for notwithſtanding that Author's firſt ſetting 
out with the pretence of having his deciſi- 
on warranted by all antient Monuments, 
but the Fathers, he has nothing to ſupport 
it but mere reaſoning on the nature ob phi- 
loſophic; - Underſtanding, or rather on the 


pnfequences of a Man having the name 
of a Philoſopher. Now to ſerve him in 
his o.-õn way, I ſhall proceed to inquire 
- into Julian s real Sentiments, by way of 
reaſoning ; but my concluſions ſhall be 
drawn from plain matters of F. att, not fiom 
| bare Names and Preſumptionns. 
Tho' Men's Words and Writings: give 
great inſight into their Sentiments; yet we 
cannot rely entirely upon them, ſo as to de- 
cide from their Evidence alone, what any | 
Perſon's real belief is. Actions ſpeak the 
mind much better, and afford much 
ſtronger proof. I ſhall therefore; take a 
ſurvey of Julians conduct, and follow 
him thro' e _ d Life from the 
T6308: time 


is) Dr, Bentley wh calls thus all the Enemies 
to revealed Religion, w 
or not. 


ther os pr? of eur 


time he is ee allowed FIR been 
an Apoſtate; (for what preceded igthe ſub- 
ject of another Diſſertation, ) down he his | 
fatal Expedition into Pera 
Leet us firſt conſider that Prince in hiv peks 
vate Life, ſince his twentieth Year, till, 
being made Cæſar, he got ſome ſhare in the 
Government. That Period deſerves a par- 
ticular attention, becauſe in it he ſeems to 
have fixed upon that Syſtem of Religion 
which he afterwards ſteadily kept to. His 
Brother being now made Cz/ar, he had the 
liberty to come, from Macellum in Cappa- 
docid, where he had been confined, to Cons 
fanlinopis. There he applied | himſelf,” for 
a while, to all kind of Learning; chiefly 
to Eloquence; but Was ſoon ſent” back" to 
Aja, with liberty of going to Nicomedia, 
or any other Place he choſe. His fondneſs 
of Learning, and diſlike to all Chriſtian 
Maſters, brought him to Per prod where 
Edrfius: the moſt Learned and () moſt ſus 
perſtitious Diſciple of the famous Famblicas 
taught Philoſop hy Fulian heard his Lec- 
tures aMduouſly od greedily for ſome time; 
and afterwards, by his Advice,” thoſe of two 
of his Diſciples, Cl ſanibius and Euſebius. 
But tho' he was fully ſatisfied with them 
he left them ſuddenly upon an occaſion 
well Worth our N notice, as it 
| n 4 uin N 
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gives more light into his real Sentiments 

than ay other, cireumſtance of his Life. 
The Philoſophy or gentile Theology of 

that time, (for the meaning of the two 


words is the ſame) had added - ſeveral 


things to Plato's: Syſtem. - Amongſt other 
Improvements, it had built upon the foun- 
dation of Plato's good and evil Demons 
the Doctrine and Practice of Theurgy: Moſt 


Philoſophers were ſo many Magicians, as 


one may ſee, by Eunapius his Lives of Jan- 
blicus, Edeſius, Maximus, Chryſantbius, &c. 


who. thought that Spirits or Dæmons both 


good and bad coud be evocated by certain 
Rites and Ceremonies 4 but confined them- 
ſelves. to the evocation of good ones; and 
pretended to be by them enabled to per- 

form Wonders. Vet ſome few Schiſmatics 
had no faith for thoſe Miracles, and de- 
ſpiſed . einn, [that the only way 


to happine S was to follow Virtue, ' and 


make one's Reaſon as perfect as poſſible. 


Theſe were, at leaſt with reſpect to the 


former, a kind of Deiſts. It ſeems Euſe- 
Bius was one of them; for his Lectures, like 
a SARS always ended with that Burthen. 
5% (% This is what may. be called ſolid 
$1 nigh une the Wonders of the pre- 
Th et ate ;tehded 
1 | ned wo 010% er 
(6) Eunap, in b Maximo. g rab r tin To ors ovra' 
a; N mo die hne drardea, fear paved. j vonreb su-, 
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<« tended workers of Miracles, they are but 
« Illuſions and vain Occupations of de- 
e ceivꝰd Men, who have a correſpondence 
<«< with Material Powers.“ Fulian deſired 
him to explain himſelf; not underſtanding 
what he meant, and got this Anſwer. 


« (x) Maximus is one of the ableſt Diſci 
« of Edius, but he runs into a 
« Madneſs, He brought us all, once to | 
« Fecate's Temple, and, after ſaluting the 
* Goddeſs, bad us fit down : Friends, 
« ſays he, you ſhall ſee whether I am no- 
<4 thing more than a common Man. We 
<« ſat down: He purified a grain of incenſe, 
< and muttered I know not what Hymn. 
Immediately the Statue of the Goddeſs be- 
e gan to ſmile, We were affrighted; but he 
bad us be eaſy. This is — a trifle ſays 
« he ; the Lamps the Goddeſs holds in her 
hands ſhall wit of themſelves : As he 


Toms 
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* ſpo ke they were ſo. We were ſtruck 
* fe a moment with the Performance of 
< that Miracle-monger : : But there's nothing 
in all this that gives me or is worth giy- 
80 n you the leaſt admiration. The main 
< point is to purify our Reaſon.” Had 
Fulian entertained any inclination to Deiſm 
or F reethinking, ſuch a Diſcourſe muſt un- 
doubtedly have fixed him in the choice of 
Euſebius for his Maſter. ' But inſtead of 
that, he left him abruptly : () Keep your 
| Arguments and read your Books, ſays he; 
Maximus is the Man ] must look for. Immedi- 
ately he ſet out for Epheſus, where that Phi- 
loſopher was; and by his, and Chry/antbius's 
means, was afterwards initiated to the Myſ- 
teries of T heurgy. Here we may obſerve, 
-  *rhat not only Julian did not embrace the 
Doctrine of Deiſm, but even rejected it 
with contempt © And further, that the 
point of Theurgy was not the only one 
wherein he declared againſt the Freethinkers 
of his Age. He called them ironically 
wiſe Men to exceſs, and, choſe. to credit the 
moſt fabulous Stories'of Wonders, with the 


Multitude, rather than ſide with them in 
their, Uabelief : a) a * ſays he, 4 
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of the ridiculous ſtory of tliat Vunal. Nun, 
hö Was reported to have hauled up khe 
_ Liber. wirh her” girdley as a proof of her 
Chaſtity, a Ship chat no other . force! coud 
move; know chat e, who are doo wiſe, 
vill ſay that theſe are old Women's Tales 3 
but for n I l wather erbt 
ibe | Traditions of W ealdby 3 1 \the 
2 Men. e name 
3 ors mart oh he uſed to inſult 
ile ne rn be alſo confidered as 4 
proof of his averſion to Deiſm. He never 
charged them with having 25 5 at all. 
They were Acheiſts to Hirn, only becauſe 
they refufed toacknow tude of 
Gods ; but in chat ſenſe Deiſt 5 ure Ache. 
iſts as well us. Chriſtians 4 and had he 
been one, it is hot at Alf probable he woud 
have given them that name Which alwayͤs 
carries a reproach with it. — 24 the 
by: Letus return to Fultams Hiſtory a 
That Prince remamed with Meets and 
Cbre/antbius, as long as he coud learn any 
thing from them ; but ab his r e | 
Curioſity prompted him to dive as deep as 
poſſible, into the ſecrets of 2 bei , and. 
as he apprehended the two 'Philofc 
were inithat.refpe&t inferior (a) to the Ele- 
awed OI 978 went to lag 
To 7.16 4 171 ie 
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and found there what he wanted. Soon after; 
Gallus having fallen a ſacrifice to-Confan: 
tius s Jealouly, Jalian, who was about 
twenty four, loſt hisLiberty for ſeven months, 
then recovered it, went back to Athens, and 
after a while received orders to repair 10 
Miles, here the Court \.... 0 
His behaviour as to Religion during theſe 
glance: of Fortune is Ry remarkable. 
Whether he then entertained apy! hopes of 
_ raiſing himſelf. to the Imperial Dignity is 
doubtful ; but, if he did, his conduct is 
not to be -accounted, for, except one admits 
tate was blinded with - Paganiſm 
and Chriſtianity. were * in ſuch con- 
dition that (barring the confidence he re- 
8 in the Gods adored by the Gentiles) 
coud have no proſpect of riſing by turn- 
ing from the Latter to the Former. Ex- 
perience had ſhewn that Chriſtianity was no 
obſtacle, nor Paganiſm an help to the 
Throne, but rather the reverſe; ſince no 
Heathen Pretender had been able, as yet, to 
withſtand a Chriſtian competitor. He had 
ſeveral Friends among the Gentiles indeed. 
But what were they? Grammarians, Philo- 
80 Sophiſts, Poets, and other Men of 
But at that time Learning was 
not — more than at ſent, ſuch a con- 
ſiderable thing in the orld, that learned 
Men coud at pleaſure diſpoſe of the Impe- 
rial Diadem. If Julian h. 11 no CO of 
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making himſelf Emperor, at leaſt he muſt 
have regarded his own ſafety and quiet. 
Now his change, had it been known bn 
Canſtantius, muſt ine vitably have involve 
him in numberleſs Difficulties. That Prince 
had a great zeal for Chriſtianity, tho“ xo? 
according to know!edge, and his (5) known 
Character and Behaviour leaves hardly any 
room to doubt but he woud, in that caſe, - 
have deſtroyed. Julian as he had the reſt of 
his Family upon much ſlighter pretences. 
He was ſenſible of his danger, and no 
other reaſon can he aſſigned for his diſſem- 
bling his Apoſtacy during Conſtantius's Life. 
having overheard ſomething of his (c) Iucli- 
nation io Pagani ſin, diſpatched Actius, to 
bring him back, if poſſible, to the ſound 
Doctrine. But Julian, inſtead of fairly 
owning what he ſince gloried in, (d) pre- 
tended to be ſtill a Chriſtian, Yet his 
zeal. for Paganiſm was ſo inconſiderate, 
and conſequently ſo ſincere (for caution al- 
ways attends hypocriſy) that he ſcarcely con- 
cealed his inclination that way. It was no 
great ſecret in Alia, ſince his Brother heard 
it: and how, notwithſtanding his exterior 
oi | "OP" ſhewꝛ 


* 9 Hoss r, ien ara ArenA teu, Fhiloſtor. 
GA 2 1 n 
((i) A Letter written to him upon that Occaſion, 
1 preſerved among Fulian's Works, p. 44. 


G0 See T. D 
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New of Chriſtianity coud it have been one, 
A he ſo publickly went from place to 
ace whereſoever he coud find moſt Super- 
ition 3 and when (e) o many Pagans 
flocked about him, for no other viſible rea- 
ſon, but his fondneſs of their Religion ? 
It ſeems the fame of it had even gone thro? 
the greateſt part of Europe, as far a 
France; ſince, a very ſhort time after, ah 
old blind Woman had no ſooner heard that 
he was making his entry into Vienne, but 
ſhe cried out ; 7 is the Man who will 
reſore the Temples of the Gods. 
While at 4 he was not fatisfied 
with paying his Adorations to the Gods in | 
private, with the Meropbantes; he did itin 
a manner publickly. At leaft (g) he calk 
Athenians to witneſs, that, before he 
left that City to repair to Court, he did in 
their preſence lift up his hands towards the 
Citadel, where the Temple of Minervu 
Vs, and devoutly offered his Supplications 
to that Goddeſs; Had he had no other 
aim but to ingratiate himſelf with the Pa- 
ans, the conſideration of the impending 
Range r he expoſed himſelf to by ſo publit 
i an Ad ef Idolary, at 4 time when it was 


ſo 
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ſo ſeverely forbidden, and when he himſelf 
was ſo liable to be ſuſpected. at Court, and 
cloſely watched, woud have diverted hiny 
from it. But with him, Prudence always gave 
way, whenever Superſtition was concerned; 
of which we have a very notable inſtance 
in the (Y) fate of a Letter he wrote about 
that time or a little after. He deſigned 


that Letter for the Empreſs Euſebia, and 


the ſending of it was the moſt adviſeable 
| ſtep his own prudence coud ſuggeſt to 
him, in order to extricate himſelf out of 
fome very great difficulties. Yet, before 
he ſent it, he woud adviſe with his Gods. 
Jupiter, if we may credit Julian, was a- 
gainſt the meſſage; and of courſe the Let- 
ter was ſuppreſſed. 1 | 
Julian had been called to Court, to be 
declared Cæſar; and was ſoon after ſent in- 
to Gaul, with all the pomp, but very lit- 
tle of the power belonging to that Dignity. 
The bloody fate of his Father, all his Re- 
lations, and lately of his Brother Gallus ſat 
heavy on his mind. He knew what he 
had to expect from Conſtantins, if that weak 
and cruci Prince, ſhoud take any umbrage 
or diſlike at him. Deprived of all his own 5x 
Servants, but one, he was qbliged to have 
about him, inſtead of a Court, a multitude. . 
of Spies always ready to turn Informers. 
ERC ISBN > So TRE. 
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What was then his behaviour as to Religj- 

on? A Deift woud certainly have kept at 
the greateſt diſtance poſſible, from a Reli- 

gion contrary to ſeveral Laws in force, 

ſome of which he had been obliged to pub- 

liſh jointly with Conſtantius. But Julian 
coud not refrain from exereiſirg his Religi- 
on, at leaſt in ſecret. As (i be was not 
at liberty to declare his ſentiments, he uſed to 
get up every night, and (t) ſecretly prayed 
ts Mercury. The only Servant of his own he 
had been permitted to keep, (I) Oribazius his 
Phyſician, was alſo at firſt the only Confident 
of his Idolatry, which () hey praiſed ſe- 
eretly togetber as well as they coud. But he 
foon got ſome few others (2), with whom 
' notwithſtanding bis fears, ſays Ammianus, 
he uſed to apply himſelf to ſeveral kinds of 
Divinations, as well as to whatever elſe the 
worſhippers of the Gods have always done, 


He even got an (9) nn or Hea- 
| thin 


Ci ;) Liban. Epitaph. N 265. 
- (4) Am. Marc. Lib. xvi. cap. 5. Occulte Mercuri 
Sepplicabat. 
(1) See Emunap. in Qribaz. 
, (=) Ep. ad S. P. Q. Ath. p. 277. Ka) « 06 bah. | 
Ng ovpreaitor, * 
© =) Am. Marc, lib. xxi. cap. 2.  Arcanorum parti- 
e, paucis, Haruſpicinæ auguriiſque intentus, - 1 cœte- 
ris gue Deorum ſemper fecere Lee. Id. lib. xxii. 
cap. 5. Multa metuens tamen agitabat quædam ad 
id pertinentia, quantum eri Nen . 
(0) Zunap. in Max. 
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thin Prieſt from Greece, to aſſiſt him in his 
Superſtitions. Theſe were alſo the Friends 
to whom” he eommunicated is pretended 
Viſions and Revelations (p). He aequaint- 
ed them with a | Viſion he had at Paris, 
the night before the Imperial Dignity was 
conferred on him; and with another he had 
afterwards. He fancied he had ſeen tlie 
Genius of the Nomas Empire, in one of 
theſe Viſions, and the Sus, his favourite 
God, in the other, who! both encourage 
him not to loſe the opportunity that offet- 
ed. Tho' he was proclaimed Emperor by 
the Army, yet, as he wanted to keep upon 
good terms with Conſtantius, and ſeemed 
to be ſatisfied wiki the Empire of the Weſt; 
his unexpected riſe wrought ar fu ſt no _ 
ble alteration in his manners. He had 
licy.enough to profeſs himſelf till a Kiel 
tian; but he continued his ſecret n 
chiefly thoſe whereby he imagine 
foreſight into what was to befal both N | 
and Conſtantius. He himſelf fays, that he 
(I confalted the Gods, tho? he durſt not do 
_ i publickly. However; Conſtantius having 
no mind to part with any portion of the 
Empire, Julian was forced to reſolve on 
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dible rapidity, from Gaul through Germa- 
a, and the vaſt Countries known. at preſent 
by the names of Hungary, Sclavonia, Ser- 
via, and Bugaria, to the very frontiers of 
brate; in order to go and meet his Concur- 
rent. He was convinced, it ſeems, that ſuc - 
ceſs depended on ſwiſtneſs. Yer he ſtopt 
at Niſſa; and that becauſe (r) ibe entrails of 
vittems, his dreams, and his ob ſerva tions of the 
Start, were ſo many ſigns of the pleaſure 
f his Gods, whereby he was required. to 
ſtay there for a while ; beſides his till in 
divinatory Aris; gave him reaſon. to think 
that: Conflartius woud faon die; and this is 
dot laid to his charge by the Fathers, but 
ble Pagan Hiſtorians, Zeſimus and Ammia- 
Bus Marcellinus. | + 0 11 ONES 8 2 
It is worth obſerving, that, during this 
uncertain State of Julians Affairs, his Pa- 
ganiſm did him no manner of ſervice, and 
he was aware it might have proved fatal ig 
him, if he had not taken care to behave in 
ſuch a manner in publick, that Chriſtians 
imagined he was ſtill theirs. He _ If 


Zefa. T. iii. Nom. Hiſt, Seript. ſplhurgii, p. 
713. Am. Marcel. lib. xi. cap. 1. Coiciens eum 
Co nſtantium) per vaticinandi præſagia multa, que cal. 
lebat, & Jonmja, i vita pratinus arcęſſium. Id, lib. 
xxii. cap. 1. Julianus, inter multa gue fe Whyricum 


tabat, exta rimabatur aſſicus, aue/que ſuſbi 
2 Flinabat accidentium finem. 
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_ informs us that, eyen after throwing off the 
maſk of ſubmiſſion to Conflantius, he was 


epenly proſe himſelf a Bogan, Then, ufs 
* im a. agan, 7 
ke (Wild on his Way to meet and 
Conſtantius) I) 1 inquired fromthe Gods, not 
in perſon indeed, for I durſt not, but Teds. 
ed others to do it for me. At that time, 
he coud dread nothing, but an inſurrecti- 
on of the Chriſtians, in favour of Conſtan- 
tins, had they known him to be a deſerter 
of their faith. Policy forced him to pro- 
ſeſs himſelf a Chriſtian (z). That be might 
draw every body into his party without ob- 
Hacle, ſays Ammianus, be feigned to flick to 
cre _— be had long * PP | 
ured, 

A new ſcene 1 is now goi 
ring Fulian's ſtay at Ni S died, 
— as he had no other Competitor, he im- 
mediately got a peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
whole Empin pire. By this time he had en- 
tirely . off the maſk, and declared 
himſelf a Pagan: but not ſatisfied with a 
fruitleſs declaration of his ſentiments, he 
began to ſhew the moſt fervent zeal for the 
* he had imbraced. (2) As ſon « as his 
F's fears 


10 Arte pb 8 rods Jul, Epid. il. Mas. 


; [; Am. Marcel. xxi. 2. 
(#) Am. Marc. lib. xxii. cap. 5. 22 vero abol tis 
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fears were over, ſays Ammianus, and be ſary 
 bimſelf at liberty to do what be pleaſed, he 
diſcovered the 7. of his heart, and gave 
plain and abſolule orders, that the temples ſhoud 


"be opened, and that vittims ſboud he brought to 
1 Altars, to worſhip the Gods, He found 
means to. bring his Army, if not to his way 
of thinking, as it appeared afterwards, at 
Jeaſt to his way of acting. (x) Now, Tips 
he in a Letter to Maximus the Philoſo opher, 
we do publickly revere the Gods, and the 
greateſt part of our | Army joins with as in 
the worſhip of the ſame. We do  publickly 
facrifice Oxen, and have offered to the Gods 
feoeral Hecatombs | of Thankſgiving. Theſe 
were his beginnings, and, as long as he lived, 
he daily gave fo many extraordinary marks 
of his-zeal, that it woud be too tedious, 
to continue the account throughout his 
whole Life. Therefore, ſince there was no 


alteration in his conduc, with regard to 
this particular,” to the time he was killed in 
Perſta, I will only mention ſome of the molt 
remarkable circumſtances of his — 
* N 


1. Fhe 


22 8 adefſe fbi Iiberum 10 ee que 

wellet. advertit, ſui pectoris patefecit arcana, et planis 
abfolutiſque decretis aperiri Templa, ariſque H ien ad- 
moweri ad Deorum flaluit cultum. 

| (a) Jul. Ep. xxxviii. Maximo. lap T7 
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0 
in ſeveral places, that oth in his F. ke, 
ſhip and 7 his Hatred he had no biaſs bys 


that the A of hoſpitality, ſo facred 
among the Ancients, was not ſuch a ſtrong 
tie upon him, as that which aroſe (z) from 
the Bruton Maximus, had given bim, and 
from that Pbilgſopber s piety, towards the 


"Gods, The moſt intimate of his Friends 


were, beſides that Philoſopher, the Sophiſt 


Libanius, . Priſcus, and Chryſantbius, "They 
were all infatuated with Theurgy to the 
higbeſt deg ree ; but Maximus, above all, 
"was the 2 55 ſuperſtitious Man that ever 
breathed; one may eaſily judge it by 
peruſing his (a) Poem , ra, wherein 


he ſhews the moſt childiſh, dependance on 


every thing thar he imagined was a means 
of looking into futurity. This was the 
Man who inſtructed Julian, and from whole 
principles that Emperor never de 


* 
* One of his greateſt ' Foibles, as well 


after, as before he was made Emperor, 
Was to en to all ſorts of Divinations 3 


and 


un? (5) chat Bhitagh, i in Fabeic., Bib. Gr. pat * p· 
288, 314, * 

2) Julian. pig. 397 *Hre & rde e Tas - 
delag, „ rig vs ©; ivorGiing, 


(a) That Poem is to be found i in Alb. Fabr. Bibl, | | 
Greca. T. viii. p. „ 
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and Libanius praiſes him for having. ated 


ayer. 9 1 e ſame Man, ſays he, wat a 


Prieſt ; an Autbor; 4 Soatbſayer ; 4 F 


4 General, There was no kind of Divina- 
tion but he made uſe of, if any con op 
17 had to (c) Ammianus Marcellinus; 
I can find but (4) one ſingle inſtance in 1 
Life, in which he did not act agreeably to 
the anfwers he got from the Haruſpicos. 
He carried this fo far, that the miſelt | oli- 
tical motiyes coud not prevent his purſuing 
a ſcheme that might have eaſily turned to 
Al, Hadrian, who, they ſay, before 
Mee Emperor, had been appriſed of his 
ture grandeur, by throwing a_ green leaf 
Into a certain Well near n 
afraid leſt ſome body ſhoud be incouraged 
by the ſame means -- conſpire againſt bim, 
had got the Well filled up, and the a "oy 
ſuperſtitious, man, was prevailed upon by 
his fears to ſtop Apolla's mouth. But 
that fear, reaſonable as it was, coud not 


get the better of 7wliar's foible. (6) He 


wanted to haye the MY op ned ** 


(4) Thid. Bb. _ cap. 2. 
(e) An. Mare. Bb. 22. cap. 12. 


1 e Scheme d Jula, 42 
voud have been ſatizhed with reſtoring it 
w the luſtre it had before Confantins's s 
Reign. The moſt zealous Heathen, at 
that time, deſired no more. But this did 
not ſatisfy Julian. He (J) revived ſeveral 
orders of Prieſthood that been forgot 
ten long before, - undoubtedly: for this rea- 
ſon, „ ree ſhoud be 
without a proper . he did not 
tick to ſome N and neglect 
the reſt of the heaven ly Court, or  chuſe 
a particular method of Worſhip, and ne- 
ver mind the others. But he ſerved (g) 
as many Gads at the Poets bave mentioned x; 
Fathers and Children; Gads and Goddeſſes, 
ſuperior and inferior cities: Hebonoured them 
with Libatiunt; crotaded all therr Altars with 
Rams and Oxen z and if any other method 


of Worſhip was known upon an 3 
lar hs ot he always (tac F gun 
witneſs: his () devoutly Kung the Feet. — 
be N e a 


1 


e —— Ear 
J 55. 


=; Ibid. p. 252. On, ei vnd vage, war 

rigac 74 raſdas, Oe Tr ON Sh , 76 Ae. 

1 Tt x) To; A i τ, N * 2 
(5) Liban. Monod. in Apol. Temp. p. 185. | 
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4. have taken notice in another 
$ of His valuing as much the Title of Hg 
- Prieſt as that of E eror ; but left af any 

body ſhoud imagine he had. nothing oh 2 
Prieſt of Idols but the name, Libanias 
tells us that (#) * both in the knowledge 
and practice of all that belongs to ſacred 
'© rites he excelled the moſt experienced 
FPrieſts; that he offer d ſacrifices to the 
Sm, every Morning and every Evening, 
and that there was no function belongingto 
that Office which he did not perform often 
and with alacrity: whereof his very fingers 
bore witneſs, for he did not ſpare- - tis 
© own trouble, either in; cee d iplit- 
ting the wood, blowing the Sc. or 
in Killing or ſkinning he Victims, and 
opening their entails with his nails.“ 
Nor was this active zeal of his confine 
to ſome public Ceremonies only, wherein 
he might have imagined fuch a thing was 
ed from him. His: Palace, in Wich 
he: had builded a (4) Temple to the Sun, and 
an Altar apart for every õther God, Hel 
as his gardens, whereof every tree ſhaded 
an Altar, were the- moſt frequent theatres 
of thoſe religious ſcenes; and it is worth 
obſerving, that he had ſuch an high opinion 
'of the 5 8 of thoſe ſacrifices. he offer. 
at 8 ed 
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(4) Lib. de Vita 
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ed himſelf, that he truſted 2 body eſſe 
upor portant occaſions.” ere is Ly 
Aba inſtance of this.” (7) An account was 
once brought him, that Neptune being 
angry with a certain City in Tbrace, was 
going to oyerwhelm it, except he was ſoon 
appeas' d by proper expiatory Sacrifices. 
"Theſe, I ſuppoſe, coud not be proper 

offered under a Roof; fer Julian, (tho 

was ſo rainy and ſtormy a Day that no body 
coud ſtand out of doors) remained in his 
garden the whole day, expoſed to the 
inclemency of the weather; till, by re- 
peated expiations, he had brought the 
God to a better temper. As to publiek 
Ceremonĩes, no was below his Dignt- 
ty: and even his Philoſophy coud not get 
the better of his Sperrt One of his 
favourite Maxims was, that Cbaſlitiy 3s to 
Morals, «what the Head is to the Body; yet, 
when the honour of Venus and the oe 
| his Priefthood were concerned, he did not 
feruple, but even tooł pleaſure in the eom- 
pany of ' Proſtitubes. - I woud not have 
credited a fact of that nature, had the 
Fathers been my only authorities for it; 


but Jean ſcarcely disbelieve ( 1) Ammianus 
Ne 


a 7 1555 * 9452S e an 
05 Liban. \ Epit. i in | Jul. ap. Fabric. B. G. 4 * 
(n) Am. Marcel. lib. xxii. cap. 14. 27A E. 
opportune (ab — rs eee e Ve- 
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: Marcellinus, 


when, he — he coud — ſhew 
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. who confirms it fufficiently, 
tho — not uſe the Word Freftiuues. 


regard for his Gods. () There was 


ſome r 


10 road 1% rough and ſo unpaſable, has Li- 


' but bis willingneſs made bim find ea- 
5, if it led to. Temple, or even to a place 


_ wwhere a Temple had ſtood before. Abſtinence 


and faſting were alſo uſual with him. As the 


Gods of the Heathen were a little whimſi- 
cal, ſome had taken a fancy for, or a 


| hatred to a certain kind bots ſome 


had declared for or againſt another kind. 
Pan; Mercury;  Hecate ; Iſis, and all the 
other Gods, coud not be pleaſed by a Man's 
conſtantly. feeding on 5 ſame victuals. 
Julian wanted to — them all: conſe- 

y he abſtaĩned ſometimes from one 


kind, — from another, (o) l 


the Gods by turns; at other times, he a 
ſtained from all kinds, and that with v4 
ſure : for (p) by fafing he often had the 
e of conyerfing with the Gods. 4 
6. T 


* * pro Cacerdetibus Sacra, Aipatus pa mals er⸗ 
oil [etabatur. - 

(#) Liban. Monod. in Jul. eden. p. 255. | 

0) Aer me begab Oer. Liban. Epit. ap. 
Fabr. Bib. Gr. T vii. p. 30g. 

( 7 Ibid. 
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6. The laſt particular 1 hall take notice 
bes ingle Fa, mn jo ſeries of Ac; 
20, 51 n ng . Reign br 


Ka He Kita now thy Ce. 


ſt or, Freer 
Thinker, no Nele Gen, thi ITN, in the 
Worl coud hard bett title to his far 
vour for it muſt be al- 


Chriſtianity 
lowed: that the prociples 7 he be (Pony on 


KEE 13 9 a; 
ture, and 1] God, come 


vuaſtiy nearer ta the N — Dei, 
than - thoſe either of. Paganiſm or Judaiſtn, 
Yet, of all Religions, Chriſtianity, was that 
he hated moſt. Ds why? Fhe- reaſon 
1 1 Becauſe. 1 it 8 that which kept 
the great ance from heatheniſt 
duc and (g) Worſhip; . On On the other 
band, it was his intereſt to uſe the bulk: of 

his ſubjects ſo, as not to ſet them againſt 
| him. He, who knew the ſtrength and 
other circumſtances of all parties better 
| than it is poſſible we ſnoud at preſent, had 
| ſuch a, notion of what policy required from 
with reſpect to Chriſtians, that, (not 
being) able de Ken rid of the dread he had 
of even after — s death, 


when 


(4) EET ks. Hooks l ce 
af) Tappears by , yt Cn | 
count af their Sacrifices. and Ceremonies. — 


3 
i 
4 
1 
j 
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ven they had no Pretender to ſet up in 
vppoſtion'to him) at firſt he durſt not at- 
them openly; but had rechurſe to te 
ſame indireck methods,” which have be 
ſee uſed in England, under t e Reigns of 
Charles the Firſt's Sons, againſt Ponta 
of ſeveral detomitations: He kept up a 
many AN as poſſible among the'Chriſti- 
Aris, 'afid; by by acting the = of x mock Me: 
giator,. took care to wid def? the'Breach'; () 
at Diſſentiont Being incremſed by licence, 
ſays immunus, be might bee nothing t0 fear 


from the union of the Multittde.* Updes 


ſuch "circumſtances; what” motive, but 2 
firm and ſincere perſuaſion of Pag aniſm be- 
ing a better Religion than Chiti, out ; 
have engaged chat Prince to act the part | 
he did? This is not tlie Proper place for 
into khte particulars of Julfan' 
Perſecution, which is ſuffciently atteſted by 
pagan Authors, who even (5) cenſure the 
Zu of it. A bare view of the general 
method he purſued to annoy Chriſtianity, 
is fully ſufficient to ſhew how ſincere 4 
Heathin he: was. But it muſt be firſt ob- 
JP that the avec, and only "HE 
SY 44 $a. | e gn 


* 


(e) Am. Marcel. xxii. 5. Ui, diſſentiones angentt 
licentid, non timeret unanimantem poſtea plebem. © 
(5) Eutrop. brev. H. Rom. Maut religionis chri- 
* inſe@ator," pirindt taxes ut eruor⸗ ae. 


Mr 
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deſign of that perſecution was, to bring che 
Cbriſtians over to Pagamſin. Had Jan 
been a Deift, and purſued only a politieal 
ſcheme in perſecuting the Chr/#7ans ; had 
his only aim been to pleaſe the Heatben; 
he mult have followed the methods moſt 
A approved by thoſe he wanted to ingratiate 
himſelf with. Now theſe methods had 
always been the moſt bloody ones; and 
they were ſo ſtill, as it plainly appeared by 
their behaviour in ſeveral places during Ju- 
lian's reign. The Pagans, in general, want- 
ed to puniſn, rather than to convince, the 
deſpiſers of their Gods. But Julian was 
a kind of a mild perſecutor. His Scheme 
was to enſnare, rather than to force the 
Cbriſtiant. Far from indulging the Cru. 
tiles in their bloody perſeeuting Temper, 
he ſeverely reprimanded thoſe Wh Jgrati- 
fied it. As he woud, by no means, have 
the name of ſhedding blood for the ſake 
of Religion, he ſpareck the life of the 
Chriſtians, when he' von no other pretence 
to take it from them, and choſe te de- 
prive them by degrees of every thing that 
makes life valuable to thoſe 'whoſe' Reli- 
ligion is not deeply implanted in their 
hearts. His ſcheme was, it ſeems, to 
bring them to this Confeſſion, that Chri- 
Bianity was an ill-contrived Religion, and 
by no means fit for Mankind; for, when- 


ever he laid any hardſhip on them, he had 
| always 
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always at hand ſome Text from Seripture, 
wich a forced conſtruction on it, to ſhew, 
that he took nothing from Chriſtians, but 
what their Religion required them to ab- 
ſtain from. He knew what impreſſion the 
proſpect of eſteem and contempt is apt 
to make on Men's mind: and having ob- 
ſerved what eſteem Chriſtianity had gained, 
and was likely to gain, by bloody Perſe- 
eutions ; he reſolyed to perſecute the fol- 
lowers thereof, in ſuch a manner, as ſhoud 
make them deſpicable. This ſcheme was 
the beſt laid, of all that had ever been 
thought of. Had Chriſtianity been nothing 
hut an human Contrivance, as he took it 
to be, it was not probable Men could bear 
any conſiderable time, for the ſake of it, 
an inſuppertable load of ſhame and con- 
tempt, - when the glory of Martyrdom, 


Which he conſidered as a bait, woud be out 


of the queſtion. Now, what motive coud 
ever have induced Julian to form ſuch a 
profitable ſcheme in favour of Iolatry, and 
to execute it, maugre the very People who 
were to be gainers by it, but a ſincere and 


_ Unwearied zeal for the Religion he public- 


ly profeſſe d? 
Thus far I have followed Julian through 
every ſtage of life; I have conſidered 


dim, in all the different lights it was poſ- 


fible to do; and after uſing all the me- 
thods in my power to come at the 1 


Religiun Julian. Ah 
ſedge of lis rel Sentiments about Religion 
I am thoroughly convinced he was What 
all the World hitherto tobk him to be; a 
ſincere and ttioſt bigoted Heathen; a Hes- 
then out of real, ugh il-grouhded Con- 
viction. I thuft now anſwer the objeQtions 
urged by Mr. Thurzlaernle/zki in favour of 
his ; deciſion, that Yuan was m0? fo e 
Heutben as a Freethinker or a Deis. 
1. Objection. (7) No Body ever denied du 
Julian 5 — a Philoſopher ; and conſequently it 
ig inpalſibls be Hound have Been fup#ſtirions 
in his beart. 

Anſwer. It ſhoud have been'firſt prov 
24 that the "Pythaporeans, and ſuch of the 
Platonicians who, like Juliun, had a great 
mixture of Pytiia oriſm in their ſyſtem, 
were not ſick foperRticous People as every 
ole, who las been any ways converſant id 
their writings, Knows they were. Fe 

2. Objection. (u) No body can ſay in 
J ulian was out of his Senſes. The Fathers © 
Houd therefore have concluded be ated a thea- 
Frical Part, when 50 e Lorie a footing 

"OM Rition 


(e) Philoſophum fl fuille . nemo negat, ac 
proinde ſuperſtitioſum ex animo illum fulle-impoſitbile 
eſt. De: Pſendo-martyrid Patrum, c. p. 8. ©, 

( Inſaniiſſe hominem nemo dixetit ; | unde Patri- 
bus in promptu fait colligere, alienam eum perſonam 
ſuſtinuiſſe, eum iis ſuperſtitionibus ſeſe addictum ꝓro- 

ſiteretur quæ hominem ſanum minime decent, ibid. 
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Superſtition. 45 Becomes . But a Mad 
Man. 85 
p Anſwer,. 3 The F Mus nd Gentile 
writers have paſſed the ſame judgment up- 
on Julian in this point. 2. Some learned 
—— before . have taken Julian for 
in point of Religion, and that 
zs in particular the judgment paſſed upon 
* by (*) Mr. Spanbeim. 3. There is 
no accounting for the inconſiſtencies of 
Human underſtanding. The wiſeſt man 
ſometimes acts unwiſely in ſome particu- 
lar caſe, and a great man ſaid that there 
i no man without ſome” folly or other. 
4. It woud be difficult to prove that all the 
Pagans were either. Hypocrites or Nad. 
men. 
27 Objection. 6): Since Julian, 1 
paring. all the accounts relating to that 2 
appears to have been à real, not a nominal 
e, $% man mY ad __ * * 
We In his Pref. before Jalian' 5 eo he 8 
.theſe Words Dæmonum ad inſaniam cultus a part of his 


(9) Cum ex collatis omnibus quæ ad id ſpectant 
monumentis luce meridiana clarius appareat, non no- 
mine ſolum fed re Philoſophum fuiſſe Julianum, max. 
imiſque ingenii dotibus præditum; etiamſi -praſens 
ipſe teſtaretur Ethnicorum figmentis fidem ſe adhibere 

atque eorum religionem ex animo venerari, minime 
erederem. Quod enim per fe impoſtbile ef cred 
nequaquam debet, ibid. 5. . 


Religion. o Jplian, =_ 
us,. 1 und never believe him tho? be ſboud 
certify. that be receives all the ſtories told by 
tbe Pagans, and reveres their Religion. For 
a tbing im We * i Sy ought never: to 
be adnitled. 

Anſwer, A Man 1 5 had really dead all 


ace Was 4 man of. Parts that, E had a 
profound 'Eearnin ; an extenſive [magina- 
tion; a wonde ul readinefs at ipeaking ; ; 

a bright Eloquence; but he woud never 
2 it to underſtand that that Prince had 
tight judgment or a ſound under þ 
* was quite: the:reverſe ; and who - 
ever will be at the trouble of reading his 

performances ſhall undoubtedly find; that 
= knew as wellhow-to ſpeak, and as little 
how; to think and argue, as any Mam in the 
Wörld. To ſay the contrary one muſt 
do as Colta 4 (v Non _ derare ed 
Lee guid lauare. 3510 n ie 2013 
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/ tage of Paganiſm, in point of reaſon 
argument; that it is ſcarcely conceiv- 
able, how one can ever become a fincere 
Heathen, who has once been a Chriſtian; 
„ muſt have been the 0 22 

if ever he was a Chriſtian, as 
ly believed he was till the — 51. 
t that * Bday may be eaſily ſolved'z-if 
he ambigui . the word Ar bias be re- 
moved, and the firſt education of Julian 
duly attended to, For my part I am en- 
tirely of my Lord (3) afl. bury s opinion: 
That Julian never was a Chriſtian, as to 
his principles, tho' he was one outward- 
ly ; and the true ſource of his Apoſtacy 
ſeems to me to have been rightly aſſigned 
by Baronius, Le Sueur, and other learned 


men ho think, the * of Paganiſm 


Were 


(0) OR Characteriſt. T. ii. p. 89. 


We 
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were inſtilled into him from his ieſk 
years, by Mardonius his private Tutor. 

It muſt be ewned that Syſtem has ſome 
difficulties, yet none of them are ſuch as 
cannot be eaſily Sager But 3 the other 
hand it is grounded upon very ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions I direct 5 The 8 
opinion ſeems to be ſupported by two po- 
ſitive Evidences, which muſt be firſt weighed 
as carefully as poſſible; Julians own au- 
thority, and his friend's Libaniußx. 

Julian, in a letter written to the Alrxans, 
= 4rians, purpoſely to diſſuade them from 

Cn argues from his own example 
; rſuade them to embrace Paganiſm, . 

00 „% Ye can be in no danger of erring 
from the right way, ſays he, if ye follow 
« the advice of one, who has himſelf 1 gone 
| © that way, (i. e. has been a Chriſtian) till 

he was twenty years of age, and by the 
« fabour of the Gods, has now walked in 
e the other way for theſe twelve years. 
From this (c) Mr. Tillemont and moſt mo- 
dern Hiſtorians, whom F ather Ia Bletteri: | 
has followed, conclude, that he had ny 
manner of inclination to Paganiſm. before 
the time ſpoken of in that palſage. But Ju- 
lian's expreſſions are very , and may, 
as well, at leaſt, be underſtood of a full de- 

termination to abandon W or * 


(6 Jul. OR l. 2 pug * 
(0% Hit, des. Emp. T. ir. p. =. 


134 Early Pagani ef. Julian. 
of an actual renunciation of it, as of the fuſt 
diſlike taken at that Religion. Confideringthe 
circymſtances that Prince was in, it is not pro- 
bable he took his final reſolution as abruptly 
as. he muſt have done, ſuppoſing he apoſtz 
tized when he was of the age of TAY 
that is to ay, very little after his being let 
out of the Caſtle of Macellum, without hay- 
ing had any previous inclination for Ido- 
latry. Whilſt he was undecided, he muſt be 
looked on as being neither a Pagan nor a 
Chriſtian. Yet he makes no difference, and 
divides his whole life between the two Re- 
ligions which ſhews that he did not aim at 
a ſcrupulous exactneſs. As he profeſſed 
Chriſtanity, and had been initiated to it 
o Baptiſm, he looked upon. himſelf as a 
Chriſtian, as long as he had not utterly ab- 
d that Religion, or been initiated to 
moe ſecret dodhines of Heatheniſh Su = 
Fs, "which he afterwards grew ſo ond 
of, and which proved his ſtron geſt tie to 
Idolatry. Now it is not ſuprizing that his 
initiation ſhoud have been deferred, by his 
Gentile Directors, till he was twenty; fince, 
befides his being, till then, confined, i in the 
Caſtle of Macellum, quite out of their reach; 
it was, N or them, at that time, to 
conceal 7 1. ecret tenets, even from thoſe 
who were th oroug hly educated under them; 3 
till they had Ame that age. Agreeably to 
a myſterious way of dealing gh @ 


(a) Euvap V. Ed. 14% = i 2705 ary 
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who had been from bis Childhood a difeiple 
of Chryſanthius, was ſcarcely thought fit to be 
entruſted with the truer dottrine, as he calls it, 
till be was twenty. It is true Julians words 
may admit of another conſtruction, as well 
as of that I chuſe : But then it will be im- 
poſſible to reconcile him either to himſelf; 
as ſhall hereafter appear, or- to other FH 
torical Monuments. 

| Libanius's authority is ao rand? 710 
prove that Julian was once a ſincere Chriſti- 
an, and abhorred the Gods of the Gentiles + 
And it muſt be owned he expreſſes himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as gives great colour to 
that opinion: But if the ſeveral places 
where he talks in that ſtrain be well examin- 
ed, it may perhaps be found more reaſon- 
able to lay no ſires on them; as they are 
written in a Rhetorical, rather than an Hiſto- 
| rical way z and plainly. contradict unex - 
ceptionable Teſtimonies. One of Libanius 8 
molt favourite topics in praiſing Julian, 
was that. chat Prince had ſhaken off the pre- 
judices of Education. To enforce that en- 
comium, he muſt hay fs that A- 
2 as having ſtrongly pre- 
wiced again th 8 he after wards 
— ond of; and, ee 
generally talks ol his Change, as of a, 
thorough one, not as of an outward) Change 
only. Yet in ſome places, when he is not 
fo muck gore by his. declamatory en- 


Seu; chuſiaſm, 


— 
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thuſiaſm, he gives us to underſtand that Ju: 
Han had never been without ſome inclination 
to Paganiſm : From whence we may con. 
clude, that whenever that Prince's affection 
to Chriſtianity is ſpoken of, the zeal of the 
Overſeers of his Education is miſtaken for 
his. It is allowed that” Julian never wanted 
ple to affiſt him in the performance of 
agan Rites, ſince his final reſolution to ſide 
with the mg in point of Religion, or 
his twentieth : But before that time, 
Libanius ſays he * ſuch tokens of his 
mclination that way, as 'r4*/ed the hopes of 
all 2 Pagans. (e) Before yon had ary 
body to affiſt vou in the ſacred Ceremonies, ſays 
he to Julian himſelf, you ſbed tears and gave 
other tokens ef Your ſorrow, at the fight of 
what was then negletted, propbhaned, and in. 
Sutted; ſo as to fignify that in time © you woud 
not overlook ſuch indignities. This the Rhe- 
tor alfigns to the you ung Prince's being in- 
ſtructed in the Science of things that have a 
real exiftence uatgeu r irra,, a phraſe he al- 
ways employs to ſignify the Theory of 
Paganiſm ; and as he diſtinguiſhes has 
Science from Philoſophy, whereby (/) Juli- 
an's Apoſtacy was thoroughly compleated, 
he can mean nothing elſe but the Poets and 
other Claſſics, which that Prince had read 
with Mardmius. This r * 
49 Lib. Pe 7.175. m erbe, Tre Toke Lepore. 
Y Todg brras trip, dvaaiui Pi xis 
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from what the ſame Author ſays in another 
place, Where he declares that he ſpeaks of 
Julians Childhood. (g) I ſhall not mention, 
lays he, Lom be embraced in his þeart, (or 


perceived in bis Soul, isiero 75 yung ) thoſe 


things that contain the rudiments and foundati- 
on of Sacred Rites,” at the time he was under 
tbe- dread and inſpettion of his Preceptors. 
Thus it appears that Libanius is not con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, in the accounts he gives 
of Julians firſt inclination to Paganiſm z 
and therefore, as he had no perſonal. gc- 
quaintance with that Prince, at the time we 
are upon; and never propoſed to write with 
that exactneſs and accuracy that is required 
from an Hiſtorian, he is no further to be 
ed upon, in what relates to that Ar- 


# *% 


de 
ticle 


tirely upon his evidence, is ſo undetermin- 
ed about the Queſtion we are examining. z. 
and after inſiſting that Julian was a ſincere 
and zealous Chriſtian till the year, 351, con- 
cludes (S that ſome unchriſtian word ſpoken. 
well have. inſtilled in him, from his carlieft 


years, that inclination to the Worſhip of 
N 83. 3 Dæmons, 


0) Lb. Or. viii. 5. 233. Nedemayts rs Beams 
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, than as he agrees with. other Writers. 
L ſuppoſe this is the reaſon, why Mr, TE. 
mant, who in ſome places ſeems to rely en- 
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him. But when 
How long were they 5 
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mons, which after wards proved -the 


| fource of his Defection from Chriſtianity. 


However, we muſt not paſs unobſerved 


the confuſion which the adopting of the 


vulgar Syſtem, upon the point now in hand, 
has introduced in Father La Blellerie's ac- 
count of Julian's Apoſtacy. That Author 
had read too much concerning Julian, and 
knew him too well, to imagine that he coud 
be ſuddenly brought off from a Religion 
he had ſeriouſly followed till he was of the 


age of twenty. No: This was not the tem. 
Per of Julian. Þ + Orftinate adberence to what- 


ever he had once taken in his head, either to 


do, or to maintain as truth, is an original ſtroke 
of his Picture as drawn by a good | Maſter, 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Therefore it was 
neceſſary that the Reader ſhoud be prepa- 
red to ſee Julian Changing 
being made to obſerve the previous 
which prepared the way for his Apo ga 
and gradual decay of his Faith. + 
been wonderfully well exccuted by he" Fin 
thor of that Pripte's Life, who ſhews you 
all the Arguments Which forme Pagan Phi 


his Religion, by 


loſopher or other made ve” of "to ſeduce 

en were theſe Arguments tiſed ? 
erating a thorough 
Change upon ſuch an obſtinate Mind as that 
of Jalian? Here the confuſion begins, 


| c is impoſſible f for any body ro find Su a 


tt⸗hread 
o+ Ax. xxii. 14. 2 — declinabat. 
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thread that can extricate him out of the 
Labyrinth wherein F. La Bletterie has em- 
baraffed. himſelf, "By 

counts (except Mr. Hike 80 Julian was 
nineteen years and near five. months old 
when Gallus was made Cæſar. Julian Was 
not let out of Macellum, immediately uf 

his Brother's Promotion, but only after t 
the repr en of thoſe who had e care 
of his Education,. which, conſidering the 
Court was at a confiderable diſtance and 
beyond Sea, required ſome time. Then he 
got leave to go. to Conſtantinople, and re- 
paired thither 70 compleat his Studies. When 


arrived at Conſtantinople, | he reſorted to the 


Schools of that Capital long: enough. t o di- 
Ringmlh himſelf in ſu ch à männer 11 55 
probicieney, in all 1 of” Learnin ing, Fon 


ery body began to take notice of his me- 


'F and the ape grew jealous | of hid; 


upon which he was commanded 7 again to crofs | 


the Sea, and retire 10 Nicomedia.; or what- 


ever other part of Aſia Minor be . thought 


proper, I think allowing eight ms for all 


that is but a hore time; oF 1 it 1 18, 
it carries us rom the 1 ftl of Mare 1, 
that Gallus was made Cæſar, former than | 


- When 


the Sth of November | in the une 5e 
Julian entered in the twenty fiſt Near i 
Age. Now let us hear what the Biogra pher 
ſays of Julians Hm vos Chri tia 


1 See Vie d Nef. We 15. 92 A) 


his, and all other ac- 
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240 Een Faganiſn ef Julian. 
_ which he is forced, by his Syſtem, to place 
in the twentieth year of that Prince's life. 
„ Julian, ®* ſays he, being 1N Asta at 
« abſolute liberty of converſing with learn- 
ed Men of all forts muſt have rRE- 
* gveNTLY heard ſuch Apologies artful- 
* ly made and ſtrengthened with all that 
© Pagan incredulity objected againſt our 
«© Religion. Faith was 1NSENSIBLY ex- 
c tinguiſhed in his heart. He was on the 
SE, brink of the precipice : But the force of 
Education ſupported him TILL HE was 
„ OF THE AGE OF TWENTY, Let any 
_ attentive Reader judge what time he had 
before he was of that age, ſince his being at 
Uberty in Aa, to hear ſo frequently thoſe 


* 


Apologiſts of Paganiſm, and to be jn/enfby 


_ 


Jed into their way of thinking 0 


. 


$4.44 * 1 | = *: ny + | on oe es 
That he had an inclination that way, be- 


Tore. the year 351, muſt evidently appear, 
to any one who will conſider his behaviour 
whilſt in the Caſtle . of Macellum, where he 

was. confined. from the fourteenth to the 
xoentieth hear of is age. He. complain 
to the Athenians, that he was there (i) de- 
prived of al lind ef uſiful infruion ; which, 
in his ſtyle, ſeems to imply that he had not 
the means of improving in what he calls in 
other places, (c) #he inſtructious or er, 


Jul. ad S. F. & Ath. p. 271. Arι,,tlt cf 


nr wiv wobruaro; erudatu. . 
(#) See — ap, Ort. lib. vũ. p. 229. 


Early Faganiſn of Julian. 141 
of the Gentiles, and which he looked up- 
G. neden tothe Pagan Religion, 
One might ſuſpect from thence, that he had 
already ſhewn ſome inclination. that way, 
which Conſtantius wanted to check, and Eu- 
vapius's remark, that (/) Inſpeors were ſet 
over bim, that be might be a firm Chriſtian, 
changes that ſuſpicion almoſt into certainty. 
Gregory. Nazianzen, who became acquaint- 
ed with him a little after he was let out of 
Macellum, gives 1t for an undoubted fact, 
that (m) he was then a Time-ſerver, and af- 
fected a certain zeal for Chriſtianity,” only 
to conceal bis inclination te Idolatry. The 
ſame Author mentions two particulars which 


may throw ſome light on that part of the 


% 


Hiftory of the Ros ſentiments which 
we are now examining. _ The firſt which is 
atteſted by Soz2men and Theodoret as well 
as by Gregory, when diveſted of ſome mi- 


= 


raculous circumftances, that may be looked 


ſons on the Fact, than the Fact itſelf ; 


ſtands thus. (=) Julian and Gallas had join-- 


ed to erect 3 Church, ſo as to have each of 
them his own part of the Building to carry 
O. Max. þ: 68. mag gde res Tm xpogezids biss. 
N Greg. fra: Ott F. . Kai, Hanglquevoc x; 
a0 vr” xa; fcc. It is plain Gregory $ 
this laſt word” of a'fal/e Religion, tho“ it generally 
means bad morals.,..\ Whoever will take the trouble to 
read the place, ſhall have no doubt about Ny 9 

_ (®) Bid. Theod: iii. 2. Soxom. V. 2. © "al 
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on rather as the judgment of prejudioed Per- 
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122 Earl Poganijmof Julian: 


on: But that part wich had fallen to Juli. 


an's lot, co never be raiſed to any confi. 
derable height The £ d threw up the 
Fark or the Walls when raiſed, fell 
of themſelves. This may be eaſily accounted 
for by the badneſs of the materials, and 
che careleſneſs of the Undertaker, if we 
ſuppoſe that Jullan cared very little whether 


the Building ſucceeded or not; and had 


undertaken ſt only as a blind to choſe who 


werte ſet as awatc br 1 7 him by the Em- 


Nahen who ſuſpected the fi incerity of his 

2 it will be hard to account 
245 the fact, without a Miracle, if that 
Prince be ſuppoſed to have been a ſincere 
and zealous Chriſtian ; and Miracles of that 
Kind are {ſeldom to be admitted, tho moſt 


Chriſtians, at Julians time, were very apt 


to allow them. Sazowyen's reflexion upon th 


event is very remarkable. It carries an inſi- 


nudtion as if, at the very time it happened, 
ſeveral Perſons had confidered it in the fame 
1 we do, and aſcribed to Julian's ne- 
what the more cradulous Multi- 

rude took afterwards for a Miracle. Every 
judged it was like a Prodigy, yet ſ. ays he, 
bay fulſpected from thence, that; Julian's Re- 
ligton tas not fucere ; and that be feigned to 
lena Chroſtian-only: gui "of fear, ſeeing -- 21. was 
not". ele, open y o profeſs bis orm ſentiments 
Tech a Prince as Conſtantius. 1t is aid 

his Fenouncing bis Father” 5 ' Religion Was Lap 


Parly Paganifin of Jllan: 143 
to ſome. bas with Mom * be con- 


cluſion of this Paſhge infinvates that. the | 


young | Prince's convert ns with | 
were anterior to his confinernent at Macet: 


lun, and, of conſequence, to the fourteenth. 


car of his age. 
1 The ſecond articular menen 2 Grd 
is very remarkable, as it may be con- 
$2.6 by Libanius's own Evidence. (6 0) ; 
ſoon, ſays 555 as the two Brothers began 
read Philoſor y. J. and to be inſtructed in th 
Art of ſpeaking Julian, tho* e | 
openly declare k is ſentiments, coud not teen 
70 ne bis Philoſophical principles F I. 
pieiy, (i. e. Idolatry) but, like a hidden f 
that emits. ſome, ſparks, wi 1 breaking 
out into a flame, or + oc hot. Yell, Pris 
running in ſubterraneous chan is, without 
being able to find a free po rho *s" known 
by the imoak it ſends forth, and the des 
noiſe it makes under ground, ſo he behaye 
in ſuch a manner, as diſcovered the ſeoret 
of bis. ſentiments, 10 K 5 10 Impiety * 
iber than their 5 udence, Tr more acute af 
diſcerning than the reſt. He uſed indecent! 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of Paganiſm. in his di 


putes with his Brother, (under pretence of e 


arguing on. he we ſide of the 
but in reality wary kimdelf, ; — 
truth) He 2 took great delight in ull thoſe 


Whigs which edi as n 2 I 
0) Greg. ahi fp p. 61. e lf udp Qraceoetv. 
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7 MO to the time = his Bat 
ment. 1ſt, He aſcribes to Rhetoric the ho- 
nour of (v) having inſpired Julian with the 
Irſt inclination to ” worked the Gods. 2dly, 


He conſiders Philoſophy as having com- 
Jleated the work of bod Prince? s Conver- 
Pon, even Before be bad any body to aſſiſt him 
in tbe performance f Sacred Rites z which 
ſhews that he had no exact knowledge of 
the dates of the events he was mentioning, 
2dly. He avers that at a time when not 
W 1 ot that aſſiſtance, he was 
IN difti Blah a by Bis eloguen 


Fr 22 ce and bis 
oficiency in ihe difcipline of thoſe things 
groin areal * * ence, he behaved in ſuch 
a manner as det thoſe who approached his 
perſon plainly ſes that be woud, as ſoon as op- 
portunity ſhoud offer, come to the relief ef 
dejected 7delatry. Now, all theſe circum- 
ace do 1 y fix the fact ſp ken of to 
the time of Julians being at llum.” It 
was there he was at firſt Bake both Rhe- 
toric 
14h. P. , * re 5 a 
e 
l — 
* T co 
bear the Chriian Fele Y 
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* 
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Early Paganiſm of. Julian, 145 
toric and Philoſophy. It was there, IC 
8 fo, afice k Wi Bred Feet | 
that confinement, that he was deſtitute” 8 
aſſiſtance as to the Rites and Ceremonies « 
Paganiſm. We can t therefore but conclude, 
that 1 Jaller whilft at Macelhun, and 8 0 
quently long before he was twenty y ears py 
age, was very fat from being an enemy: is 
the Gods of the Gentiles. © Y | 

His inclination to Paganiſm” had not 
taken its riſe in that Caſtle. Before he went 
thither, Marcellinus ſays poſitively, that he 
was a Heathen in his heart. (g) From the firſt. 

ruckions he had received in bis Childhood be 


auf inclined to the worſhip 7. the Gods, fer 


became more eager for it as be grow towards 
Manhood. The? this Hiſtorian was the only 


Perſon that atteſted this, he woud ſtill de- 
ſerve a great regard, as he is generally very 


exact, and ſeems, in this caſe, to have been 


particularly careful to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral. 


ages, and the proportionable prog gels Mc 
4 ens pſi, if I may fo call' it) for 

ow much more is he to be Codes. 
wh his Teftimony is confirmed by Julian 
himſelf ? That Prince, in his diſcourſe upon 


the Sun, relates ſeveral Things that had paſſed 


when he was but a Child, and which he 
gives for as many (r) andoubred proofs of his 
20 weten l be e 
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146 Hay Puganiſm of Julian 
ner Servant to that Deity. In one of his diſ- 
equrſes upon the Cynic: & he gives a very 
long allegorical account of the manner in 
which he had been brought off from Chriſj- 
tianity, t 1 that zeal for the ſervice of the 
Gods, Which he was ſo remarkable for du. 
ring the whole courſe of his Reign: and, by 
t account it appears, (4) that he was be 
2 Child, A0. when the Sun and Minerva 
were intruſted with his Education by Jupiter; 
and 4 peuib waviows, Whole chin was juſt be- 
ing to have beard, rd ros Sex, when 


| 1 all the Gods entered into mutual en- 


ements to be true to one another. In 
is books againſt the Chriſtians, he gives it 


to flat, that his firſt diſlike to their 


Religion was owing to the Diſciplines 0 the 
Greek or Gentiles, which Chriſtians t em. 
ſelves took great care to have their Children 
inſtructed in: At leaſt there can be very 

little doubt but he modeſtly meant hiriſelf, 
as well as others, when talking of thoſe Sci. 


ences, he ſaid, that (2) by them all «whom na- 


ture had favoured with any Parts, had been 
perſuaded to renounce Gra zanity,, Thus it is 
plain,. by Julian s own evidence; that his 
Alke of our Religion, and inclination to 
Fir were of a much farts r date, than 


Nothin 


* 


6) Ger . . P. 27234 _— 
b Cyril, Vit, 229. Ia dure n uo; # Jvayus hs 
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I 
Nochitig remains ow, a le a" 700 
the true ſource 2 it. AI. Auth ors. who 
U b oh into the matter de, that 
came pe in fayout of Ido⸗ 
latry, by the mga 0 an inerten Vith a 
(4) Magician or winer, who threw in his 
way 2 Prediction 'wherewith his. inb1 tion 
was pleaſed. It is alſo agreed that th 15 inter- 
view happened at Nicomedia, But the au- 
Athotity of Liburius ſeems to have "miſled y A 
| veral 9 5 Critics, Who have miſplaced 
the time of it. That Otator pretends at hap- 
pened after Juliams return from C vo 8 
nople, which one can ſcarcely. place : 
the year 352. But. this is yery impr 4 
aa the account that Prince gives : 
the date of his Ape tacy. If he renounce 
Chriſtianity whenhe was of the age oft 05 
he muſt have done it a. haye, Dye ern, ol fu y 
determined in -favour. of P 
his retutn from C Wee pita as * 
have ſeen before, he muſt have entered 
his twenty firſt year before he left Ju 
pea At that time he had no more ogca- 
on for a Sootbſa) er to allure 17 1 1 
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theniſm, He had; no more, if ey 
any, hatred to 151 Gods of dhe ace 
the + beginning 57 the 81 reateſt g 

that caud.befal Mankind; 8 4 7 

can F be brought ſo late ithout a gp 


1. » 4 28. 65 9 oi 71 172 e 
s an. p. 175. Vie de Julien. p. 26 
P. 139. T "BPXA r eie yada. 
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148 Early Payoni of Julian; 
Anachroniſm. Libanius ſeems to have con- 
ounded the times. Julian had told him 
ſomething of his converſation with the Ma- 
2 ian at Nicomedia, and of the effects of it. 
e knew the Apoſtate had been in thut 
own, after being ſent: back from Confan- 
tinople He examined no further, and joined 
the two events, without minding the diff 
culties that r that junction. For my 
I think it much more probable, th 
e interview happened during 8 Jalta s fir 
Ci at M. 3 before he went to 
Macellum, when His Education was commit- 
ted to the care of Euſebius, then Biſhop of 
that Place. That age was a very proper one 
to Els his tender mind in favour of 
any thing that coud give him a proſpect of 
a bright fortune; and it is impoſſible to re- 
all the accounts of Julian's early in- 
. Fig Idolatry and Divination, given 
Marcellinus,  Sozomen, Julian 
Wel $6. even Libanius, except we fix 
that event upon ſome part or other of that 
period of 5 Apoſtate's life. 
"* This being made out, it can't be a very 
difficult matter to point out the Man who 
firſt porſoned the young Prince's mind with 
W frog taſte for Idolatry. The e 
of the two cauſes; chat contributed to g 
him that taſte, vi. his fohdndfs of Bir a. 
wry Arts, and of the Litterature of the Gen- 


tiles, — ert to —_— but Mar- 
m_—_  dovius 


. +4 
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'2 
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F 
= 
4 
a 

4 


3 * 


dmius, was e the rſon, — * b 
his inſtructions, by err, by e 
methods, when ſomething was required 
wherein he durſt not avowedly appear, ſe- 
duced Julian from C hriſtianity. hat Eu- 
nuch was the young Prince's CIR» "Tutors 
and as he conſtantly. ( w) waited. on him, 
eyen after the year 351, it was not poſſible 


for . to vi it, or be viſited. 1 1 Fl 0 


an interview A a N agici ian, tho“ 
been but at the time mentioned 575 1 
is a ſtrong preſumption that Mar 
| the manager of. chat Conference but to. de 


a linde more ae 7275 e 55 


2 5 A . | 2 nt 4 WL 
25 60 N * 8 gh oudted 

fact, that Mardonius Was a Pag 9011 If 

ſeveral ANG of note in the ſame opinion; 


as(y) FH. de Sponde, Te Suear, Mot 


even Hofman, tho* he is quoted by Me 


William Reading, as contradicting Baronius. 


This aſſertion 0 che Annaliſt Das en Fas. 
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15 Barly Paganijm of Julian, 
red, by ſome as not being ſufficiently ſux 


ted ; 3 and by others as bei certainly te 


The moſt poſitive of all theſe Cenſors is Dr. 
Cave, who calls the opinion we are now em- 
bracing (⁊) à great miſtake in Baromius : but 


is cenſure can have very little weight, when 


it appears, that the only proof he brings a- 
gainſt the Cardinal, is grounded upon ſuch 
an-oyerſight, as one of his Learning coud 
ſcarcely be ſuſpected of. Zibanius, Tays he, 


6 155 caſe paſt adventure, when he tells us, 


Eunuch" tas an excellent Guardian if 


— aud ſobriety, but withal 4 bitter 


to the Gods. But Libanius 
of Mardonius, either in 
the place quoted, or any where elſe. He (a) 
carefully diſtitiguiſhes that Eunuch from two 
other P ofs under whom Julian Was 
educated. Mardonius was an excellent Guar- 


Gian of ſobriety ; another Tutor, viz. Nicocles, 


yho om whe Libanius ſays in (0 ho; 
25 ther 


| 105 Introd. to his Lives of the F. 4th. Cent. p. 26. 
" 449) Bs. i. Or. x. 5. 262, 263. Eu Ts BeATiG0; er- 
Fe 8 Otaat, * Fadaywyos E Tspoc ihe duoio ma dc 

7 2 yitp Tr; Tovypds rod rag n Tads yt 

Tov viov, 

b. Leg. ad Jul. 1 Libaxias calls him 
Pre of 7 ice 2 po 57-4 which the Latin 
* 2 to have underſtood, as if Nicocles was 

The Gree Orator adds that probabl 

A that Nicocles, who 65555 one 19 

only i in the capacity of a N eas 

ie Me hi diſcourſe was ſpoken, a an +: 


Earih Paganiſm'of Julian. 2 51 


ther place ſceins to have turned Pagan in 
Fulian's time) was a Man of Learning; and 
he who was choſen for Julian news. 44 in 
Rhetorics, ' viz. Ecebolus, was a bad Sophiſt, 
who had no merit but his defaming the Gods. 
Thus Libanius's evidence is 66-90% Jpn; 
to decide the queſtion: ROLES 

Baronius's proof is taken e What is 
faid in the Miſopogon; and it muſt be owned 
that 7 alian does not ſay there direcHy* and 
poſitively, that Mardonius was a But, 
on the other hand, if the WHole paſſage be 
duly conſidered, and compared with tñe ac- 


count Julian gives of his Education in ano-— 


ther place; _—_ can remain very little doubt 
of that Eun at leaſt, well af 
fected to kater. or a Hesthen in- his 
heart. I ſhall give you,“ ſays (c) Julian to 
the Anrivebenes n e he rails At, on account 
of the hatred they bore Him, a more pro- 
AY object of hatred than ICH be, viz. 
hat odions Tutor, who, by his' reaching 
me that there is but one Path Leading to 
8 hr was the occaſion of my ſorrow 
en J nen and is noh the true 


4 1 4 1 cauſe 
o. Ex aca 5 — ny Ah 40%) $albedopurls,) This laſt 
. in Libaniu 7 LHIS imply that Niroclet 


23 a 2 perhaps it was 
dtinonn in only to remind Jaliar of ea Man, who ap- 
bo: to have been Libanius sfriend | y the Encomigms 

beſtows on. him , and Had ap Pa "Sq e to the 

Apoſtate*s favour,” as a Proſelyte of Fagnj,ui‚- . 
( Jl. Miſop. p. 351. : 
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2:52 Eariy Paganifm-of Julian. 
* cauſe of my falling out with you; for he 
<< has implanted, and in a manner imprinted 
* in my ſoul, what I did not like at that 
time. Then after giving an account of 
the precepts of ſtrict morality-which Mardo · 
nius taught him; of his Jeffons. upon the 
neceflity of curbing one's paſſions ; and of 
his opinion that the reading 185 Homer is ſuf. 
ficient to indemnify any body for the loſs of 
all, other diverſions in the world, he con- 
tinues thus. He was an Eunuch brought 
up under my Grandfather to be my Mo- 
: ther < rg thro*..the, Poems of Homer 
Sand Heid. Lou know the names, 
<<. ſo. often ridiculed in your Comedies, o 
60 Plate Socrates, AAriſtotle, Theophraftus.” 
T hat, good old, Man was filly. enough to 
< believe; choſe, Guides ; and finding me 


2 fond of fearning a Nerger M 
| y me that if I 2 18 come theit 
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hange.” 45 *% 
firſt Nr. to be LP in fu 
paſſage is, that, tho Anicius Julianus Fuli- - 
ans e had been a Chriſtian, at 
the time he deſigned Mardonius for a pri- 
vate Tutor, to n Homer and Haſod 
unto Bafitina-Fuli an's Mathers, it mu, LY 
owne 


owned Chriſtianity was not a neceffary qua- 
lification for that employment: But if he 
was a Pagan, it is probable he choſe ra- 


ther one who had ſome regard for the Gods: 


celebrated by Homer and Hefiod,” to explain 


thoſe Poets to his Daughter, than one who 
might teach her to laugh at thoſe ridiculous. 
Deities. Now (d) Mr. F/eury, and Mr. Da- 
cange, who has fo accurately inquired into 
the Hiſtory of the Byzantine families, ſay 


poſitively, that Baſilina's family was a Hlea- 


ben one It is true Baflina'was once a Chri- 


ſtian, as it appears by (e) her ſiberality to the 


Epbeftan Church, mentioned in the Life of 
St. Chryſoftom, and by the ſhare Atbhauaſus 


fays the took in tke Church affairs at that 


time: But ſhe might have been brought 
a Pagan, and have become a Chriſtian 
afterwards, as many others did ae _ 
fantine's reign. | 
However it is certain that Mardenias, b 77 
Julian's account, had ſuch a vaſt 


for Hamer, that <1 it is not improbable — g 


{crupled differing from him, even in point 
of Religion, or at leaſt was like thoſe learned 
Men * whom F. la Bletterie mentions, and 
who, tho? profeſſed Chriſtians woud not 
have been forry to ſee the Gods wn Homer 
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154: Eorl\Poganifinof, Julian: 


and Virgil, reſtored. to the rank they had in 
the time of Paganiſm. Julian tells us alſo 
that he had retained from the Education 
that Tutor had given him, thoſe habits 
which made him hateful to the Antiochenes, 

and coud never diſuſe himſelf from what bh 


had learned from him. Is not this a broad 


inſimiation that he had received from that 


Eunuch thoſe impreſſions in favour of Pa- 


1m, which contributed as much as any 


thing elſe to make him odious to the People 
of Antioch? What he ſays that Mardonius 


uaded him 10 follow Plato, Socrates, 


 Aviſtotle, Theophraſtus, in every thing, in order 


te: grow beiter, than himſelf, is ſtill more po. 
f#ive ; for whoever has read Juliauis works, 
can never doubt, but that a thorough imi- 
tation of —— (g) implies the practiſe of 
; and therefore 1 may ſafely. con- 
clude, that Julian there 'repreſents Mardo- 
nid. as having inſtilled into him the Princi- 
ples of Paganiſm 3 which exactly agrees with | 
the — made uſe of by Marce/linus ; 

Aix. that Julian 8 inclination. to the ſervice | 
the. Gods; came from the firit 2 


7 60 Julian in his books ang che Chritians re 
eomamands Plata as much preferable to . 
eons, that he . ped the Idols, ap. 0. 
Ao. | appear, — he, aubich of .the tæuo 
425 — the xorthig 7 Bad, Plato who adored 
* Ii, or Moſes of aun the N * that he 


| Arle with Got face's fact ep 1 


Early Pagani el Julian. 268 
the firſt Inſtructions he had received when a, 
Child, a rudimentis pueritiæ primis,  _ 


That proof may, receive a. great illuſtra- 


tion from, another. paſſage, wherein that, 
Prince ſpeaks of his firſt, Education, as well 
23 in the place we haye juſt, examined, and, 


which I hall tranſcribe entirely, that the 


reader may have an opportunity of compar», 


ing both together. After ridiculing the Cynic, 

Enomaus for his utter ignorance of the true, 
meaning of Mythology, Julian continues, 
thus; If you never heard of thoſe 
« things before, I forgive it you; for indeed 
ec you have no. received a | liber al Education 
“ when a Child; and you had not ſuch a 
% Preceptor as I was bleſſed with, who ex- 
« plained me the Poets, and was at the ſame, 
time a Philoſopher ; from whoſe, hands 


« when I gave myſelf up to the. ſtudy oh 


* Philoſophy, I fell into thoſe of a man 
whom I looked upon as the moſt excels 

« lent Philoſopher of this age; and was by. 
cc him, initiated. That Pr eceptor taught me 
„ above all things to be vütuous, and to 
« conſider the Gods as the Authors of every 
„thing that is good and right.. . . Here- 
* rogance which was in my temper, and 
© endeavoured to make me better (or mor 
** temperate), than, myſelf, For my 1557 

O 


« tho I was, as you Know, little vain 
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156 Early Pagen 5 of Jolian,* 
the worldly goods I was poſſeſſed of, 1 
<« brought myſelf to an entire ſubmiſſion, | 
wall 0G 15 150 the Preceptor himſelf, ' 
«and his friends, but alſo to my young 
% companions of ſtudies : I diligently at- 
« tended the leſſons of ſuch as J heard him 
os raiſe, and read all the books he approved. 
, Thus I have been inſtructed by two 
Guides, one a Philoſopher, who gave me 
es the firſt education; and the other an * 
Archi Philoſopher, who introduced me in- 
4 to the Temple of Philoſophy. ” There 
can be no doubt of Maximus's being the 
ſecond Guide here mentioned, as it is certain 
it was by his means Julian was initiated 
dsc d eh to the moſt profound Myſteries 
of Heatheniſh Philoſophy : But as the illuſ- 
trious Mr. Spanheim . ſuppoſes the firſt to 
be Meocles, it is neceſſary to give our rea- 
ſons for thinking that Julian ſpeaks of Mar- 
domus, and looking upon this place as pa- 
rallel to that quoted out of the Miſepogon. 
0 It was the proper buſineſs of Mardonius 
lain the Poets, as has been ſeen already. 
Vhat Julian ſays here of his firſt Tutor, 
chile he was a Philoſopher as well as a Gram- 
marian, exactly agrees with what is ſaid in 
che Miſt gon, of Mardoniu;* having been 
led by Plato, Ariftorle, and other Philoſo- 
phers, into the path which. he . bs 


earn, I Pref,in Jul. p. 10. 


Pupil to ren tes 2 There is no * 0b 
Nicoc/es having been a Philoſopher when Fu- 
lan was a Child, whereas there is good rea- 
{on to think he never applied to Philoſophy. 
but after his Pupil came to the Throne... 
Libanius quoted, p. 151. in the note, can 
ſcarcely be . any other way. 4. 
Conſidering how. much Julian values him- 
ſelf, in the Miſopogon, upon the inſtructions 
he had received from Mardonius, whereas he 
does not ſay a ſingle word of Nicoctes, it 
woud be very extraordinary that he ſhoud 
be entirely ſilent concerning that Tutor, in 
the accoùnt he gives of his Education, to 
the Cynic Philoſopher. 5. Julian aſcribes to 
Mardonius, in the Miſopogon, what is here 
aſcribed to the Tutor he ſpeaks of; for not- 
withſtanding the diverſity of expreſſions it 
is impoſſible not to be ſenſible, that giving 
a Child inſtructions, which he does not like, 
and teaching him to curb his paſſons, means 
the ſame thing as refraining the bolgneſs and. 
arrogance of .his temper. The expreſſion. 
mak ing one better than. himſelf which occurs in 
both places, is a ſtrong confirmation of this 
remark, as well as the entire dependance Ju- 
lian profeſſes here he had upon the Tutor 
he 1 of, and the declaration he makes 
gon, that it was not in his 
tar to = his mind about the points he. 
on a in * Mardonius. How- 
Ong - 3h 3 
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158 "TJ Pagam/m g, RS 1 
ever it is plain from this paſſage, that the 
Perſon. (w py his DEE . 
or Nicocles is not the moſt material point) 
who taught Julian the firſt principles of My. 
thology, and gave him the firſt inſight into 
the meaning of the Poets. 5 dye rte pot ag 
gave him that Maxim as a key to all Fables 
told of the Gods, that the Gods are the Au. 
thors of whatever is good and right, and of 
conſequence laid the foundation of that 
Prince*s firm adherence to the Worſhip of 
thoſe Gods. 7 
Thus I think the difficulty raiſed about 
that event may be eaſily ſolved. Julian did 
not really abandon Chriſtianity to embrace 
Paganiim: He only threw. off a. maſk he 
had wore for twenty years, and followed 
thoſe prejudices, which had been artfully in- 
ſtilled in him by the private Overſeer of his 
education; who accuſtomed. him to admire 
the Religion as well as. the Poetry. and Ge- 
nius of Homer and Heftod. : (b) He had been 
rectoue I as Cyril ſays, and had reckoned 
himſelf among the Believers, as be had been 
admitted to holy Baptiſm ; but like thoſe 
ewhited ſepulchres that are ſpoken of in the 
Goſpel he appeared beawiful outward, while 
he was within full of all uncleanneſs.' (i) 
The firſt inſtructions he had e 


0) Seil. Pra p. 3. Tin wicttthity wrapthuioe. | 
(i) Sam. Baſnag. Flotthm. Annal. Politico. Ecclel, 
T. 5. p. 864. RE tft INT 


" Early 2 of Julian. 150 


« ſince he was a Child, ſays a very able 
« Hiſtorian, had inſtilled i in him an inclina- 
« tion for Idolatry, which he had concealed 
ce « by an unwarrantable diſſimulation.“ . pd 


1 9 


1 the Law made, and * a 2 


to have been made, by Julian; in ar- 
der to reſtrain the. Cans, JO. 


Nach "g liberal Sciences. 150 


HE bereue of Julias Parſecitioh 
have been ſo fully collected by (a) M. 
de Tillemont; and the learned Godefreoy, and 
ſo judiciouſly abſtracted by (3) Fath. La 
Bletterie; that the Reader may eaſily have 
from thence a ſufficient information of that 


Subject. This confideration made me lay a- 


ſide the deſign I had ar firſt, to mquire in- 

to the ſeveral methods purſued y 'that 

Prince, to annoy Chriſtianity. I ſhall there. 

fore content myſelf with a few obſervations 

chan Points which have not been ſufficiently 
ared up.” GET BY 


0. Mem. p- nr. 3 L'h. Eccl. T. vii. p. 322. & 


ſuiv. item p. 717. & ſuiv. e eee orat. 
Polit. p. 46 & < 


eq. 
(5) Vie de Jul. p. 161—189, 
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 Julian's 8 Principles were not as inconſiſt 
ent with a perſecuting ſpirit, as it is gene- 
rally imagined they were. It is true he de- 


clares himſelf againſt perſecution in ſeveral 


places of his works, and ſeems to be fully 
convinced that miſtaken Men ought to - 
dealt with rather as ſick or mad people than 
Criminals. _ But where are the Perſecutors 
to be found who will not allow ſome ſuch 

neral principles? Yet they always have 
{a e fetch or other to bring back that very 


Intolerance, which their firſt conceſſions 
| ſeemed to have entirely excluded. This was 


alſo the caſe with Fulian, When he con- 
ſidered miſtaken Men as led into error thro? 
want of underſtanding or proper inſtruction, 
he called them (c) Fools &n4ls;, and granted 
they ought to be inſtrufted. and not puniſhed, 

But. he was not always willing to view them 

that light; and unhappy. were they whom 
* was pleaſed to conſider as ſcorning truth. 
He ſtill 3 the diſpoſition of their mind 
a Diſtemper, and granted they ought to be 


uſed like ſick people. But, in his opinion, 


as the diſtemper they laboured under was 2 
kind of madneſs or phrenzy, Seiner kerras, it Was 
proper to uſe violent medicines... (4). I. 
woud be juſt, ſays he, 10 cure them like pbre. 
neties againſt their will. He held. another 
Fr which, ufer a Heatheniſh Go- 
VvVernment, 
(9 Ep. ali Ra? - od 3; bo. * OMA * xoAdZew phe 

; *. 70. Jaun , roi las den lag cba. — 


— 
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vernment, coud never fail of bringing Chri- 
ſtians under the denomination of Criminals, 
and expoſing them to the greateſt ſeverities, 
whenever he ſhoud think proper to treat 
them in a manner ſuitable to their ſuppoſed 


deſerts. One may ſee what encomiums he 


beſtows upon the Author of this Maxim; 
(e) Whoever makes it a queſtion, or in any 
wiſe diſputes whether W be Gods, muſt not 
receive an anſiver like a man, but chaſti ſement 
like a beaft. If he did not conſtantly make 
- of that Maxim againſt the Chriſtians, it 


rather out of political zeal than prin- 


es of Toleration. He conſidered, that an 
avowed Perſecution woud be rather prejudi- 
cial than favourable to the increaſe of 'Pa- 
ganiſm. It might, on one hand, make Hy- 
pocrites inſtead of Converts ; and coud:not 
on the other fail of increafing the number 
of real Chriſtians, or admirers of that faith 
for which men choſe rather to die in tor- 
ments than even ſeemingly to depart from 
it. Therefore when he did not perſecute we 
muſt look on him as a zealous promoter of 
the real intereſt of his Religion; and when 
he did, as a man forced by his principles in- 
to meaſures contrary to the wiſer ſchemes 
of his Politics. In both caſes he was a Zea- 
lot: In the former a Zealot who conſidered 


Perſecution 2 Paſteriori, and abſtained from 


it on account of its diſmal ene 5 
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162 Julian's Law concerning Schools. 
in the latter a Zealot who conſidered Perſe- 
cution 4 priori and practiſed it acting upon 
principles. 
However there is a circumſtance of that 
Perſecution, about which the Learned do 
not agree; and which deſerves to be par- 
get inquired | into, as it has been the ſub- 
2 the loudeſt complaints of ſome 
ane I mean the reſtraint which Chri- 
ſtians were then laid under with reſpect to 
the ſtudying of liberal Sciences. It is certain 
Foes forbad them to hold any Profeſſor- 
e Eloquence and Grammar, and even 
hyſic ; but ſeveral Learned Men amor 
| 2 Moderns are of opinion, and ſome of 
the Antients give room to think, that he al 
ſo forbad the Chriſtians, to reſort to any of 
the public Schools, where ſuch Sciences were 
tau fm 
| aronius f ) is the firſt, among the Mo- 
ders, Who, after examining the queſtion, 
determined it in, the negative; upon the 
ran of ſeveral authorities, but chiefly 


1 K 
1 Baron. Annal. ad. A. 362. $. 285, & ſeq, 
| 21 Montagu Note in Nazianz: invectiv. ad pag. 4. 
A. Pagi Crit. An. Baron. ad A. 362. F. 30. Herman 
Vie de 8. Baſile liv. 2. c. 26. M. de 'Tillemont Notes 
bes: Perſec. de Julien. Note iii. La Bletterie Vie de 
I . 163. Dr. Hicks Joyian. p. 148. Hen. Fall. 
otz ad excerpta ex Joan. Antioch. p. 1 19. iy 
Am. Marcel. xxii. 10 * Gotbefr. Orat. Polit. 
62. idm. in legem 4, Tit. 3. lib Hi Cod. 'Th 
Care's introd. to his lives of the Fathers — 


Century, p 41. 


of Julians own Edict. He was ſeverely 
_ cenſured for it by ſeveral Authors; amongſt 
whom the chief ſeem to be the 1.carned 
Biſhop Richard Montagu; (wrongly called 


Robert by Hen. de Valois) Ant. Pagi; Mr. 


Hermant ; and Mr. de Tillemont, whoſe - 
pinion is embraced by Fath. La Bletterie, 


dence of ſome Fathers, whoſe authority did 


not hinder ſeveral able men from joining. 


with Baronius. Among theſe are the famous 
Hen. de Valois ; James Godefreoy; and Dr. 
Cave, From this tranſitory view of the Con- 
troverſy, one may conclude, that the merits 
of the cauſe muſt be carefully inquired into, 
before deciding the queſtion, there being 
ſuch great men on both ſides.. 
The proofs brought to prove, that Julian 


made a Law to forbid the Chriſtians, not only 


to teach, but likewiſe to be taught, muſt be 
firſt conſidered. Biſhop Mantagu ſuppoſes that 
Gregory Nazianzenis poſitive ; and, if he was, 
it woud be ſcarce poſſible to diſbelieve him. 
But Pagi and Tillemont, tho' on the fame 
ſide of the queſtion in the mean with the 
Biſhop, after examining with more attenti- 
on the paſſages quoted out of that Father?s 
mvectives to prove the fact ; found them- 
ſelves under à neceſſity. of owning that, as 
he ſpeaks rather like an Orator than an Hi- 
ſtorian, it is not eaſy to aſcertain his true 
meaning. It is certain Gregory makes uſe of 


and Dr. Hicks, Theſe rely upon the evi- 


—— 


very general expreſſions; and which 
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at Jalian's Lan concerning Schad. 


eafily admit of, but do not neceſſarily re. 
quire the conſtruction put on them by R. 
ſhop Mentagu. One may eaſily ſee he aims 
at making Julians Law, upon the ſubject 
in hand, appear in the moſt odious, and 
the moſt ridiculous light poſſible. To this 
end he conſiders the deſign, and that which 
e takes to be the natura tendency of the 
aw, rather than the real contents of it; for, 


tho* he ſays (g) this was not only Uhreatned 


10 be done, but. actually enaGed, it is Plain 
from (5) the 2 and the queſtions 

uts to Julian, concerning the words 
which Chriſtians ſhoud be henceforth allow- 
ed to utter or not; that his declaration 
oints at the effects which he ſuppoſes the 
1 woud naturally have, rather than at 
bf Law itſelf. Vet he expreſſes himſelf in 
ſuch a manner, as to affirm nothing, con- 
cerning it, but what might be truly ſaid, 
ſuppoſing it forbad the Chriſtians: to teach 
only, and _ to learn. (i) They were exclud- 
ed, fays. he, from what he calls , a word 


of a very extenſive ſignification, and to 


which. I dont think it poſſible to find one 
that anſwers exactly in any modern language. 
Beſides ſeveral — ſignifications that word 
meant liberal Merl or — m . 
+ 485 had p44 Tat; 
# Nx. Or, i. v. 96- — 
F. 98. *Ephoopa 4 fiphrrs g v HA. 
0 F. 51. ab- erhafo, P. 96. 20h Arg epa. 
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ral; it meant, more eſpecially, Eiapuence, 
or the Art of ſpeaking : ſometimes it was 
taken for the very act of uttering words. 
Now which of theſe meanings ſhall we af- 
fix to that word in Julian's Law, as ſuppo- 
ſed to be related by Gregory ; confidering 
that Father argues (#) from the laſt ;' as if 
Julian had ener fed that Chriſtians ſhoud be 
deprived of the uſe of their tongue. Again 
what ſhall we underſtand Chriftians were ex- 
cluded from, with regard to whatſoc ver it 
be, that is meant by the word 157 ? Was it 
teaching learning, or practiſing? b 
(9 diente Julian, as if he had intended 
the laſt. Vet no body has ever dreamed, 
that a Law was made, to diveſt the Chrif. 
tians of What knowledge they had got; 
ox to hinder them from making uſe of 
that learning, either in their writings, or 
in their diſcourſes; or to reduce them 
to ſuch a ſilence, as was impoſed on the 
new beginner by the Fytbagorean diſci- 
pline. And why ſhoud we exrend the pro- 
hibition to ſtudying, rather than to prae- 
tiſing? The word (m) rab, which Greg. 
ry makes uſe of in one place to expreſs 
what the Chriſtians had been directly ex- 
cluded from by Lau, (n) was ye under® 
0 . rr nine 1 
v. p. 12 A 
] Or. iii. p. * Or, The porn weg 


(am) P. 126. Neue the x E e ang mene. 
* 2 Pol. Oran. lib, iv. EET, * 
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ſtood of the Office of inſtructing⸗ and che 
is not a word in that Author, (if you except 
that one, whereby the Law ſeems to be con- 
fined to the Teachers) that implies any thing 
beſides an undetermined prohibition concern- 
ing Sciences, But what kind of prohibition 
it was, we mult learn from ſome other Au- 
thority. Biſhop Mantagu inſiſts that Julian, 
accor ing to Gregory's phraſe, forbad the 
Chriſtians. 10 &1lu/tews that is to ſay, not as 

Barovius imagines, ſays he, to teach the Dif. 
ciplines or Sciences of the Greek, but to ap- 
fly to them in any ſhape, and even to ſpeak 
Parely, I own Baronius affixes an unheard of 
meaning to the word e] but is not the 
meaning affixed to it, by the learned Biſhop, 
as unprecedented ? That word never ſigni · 
fed either ſtudying or teaching. Pollur 
reckons it among thoſe, that are meant of 2 
certain manner ot ſpeaking; viz. that which 
was the pureſt and moſtly uſed at Athens. 
Did then Julian make a Law to forbid the 
Chriſtians to ſpeak purely? No; But I 
think I may lafely venture to ſay, that both 
the Cardinal and the Biſhop have miſtaken 
the ſenſe of Gregory; as it may often be the 
caſe of the moſt Learned. His words require 
to be thus tranſlated; (o) he who ordered 
that, (viz. that Chriſtians ſhoud not be Pro- 
feſſors of Eloguence, lor it ſeems: the word 


h 
(e) Mar. or. zii. P. 5 N 3 rod ro 3 brag 
iv "exALor, T3 J die ork lr 
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u. muſt e underſtood in that place) 
hindered us from ſpeaking purely, bul 15 coua 


got put an and Io our fpeakitig truly. The 


word «ew does not ſignify to forbid: but, 
if we may depend upon Phavorinus and 
Pollux, to y or, o put an obſtacle to. 
Gregory's meaging is, that, by the interdie- 
tion of Chriſtian Profeſſors, Chriſtians woud: 
have been deprived of the means of 

ing how! to ſpeak purely. But how cou 
that follow, ſays B. Momagu; and how coud 
Apollinaris have been forced to ſupply, by his 
own performances, be want of Pagan Au- 
thers, if the Chriſtians had been allowed to read 


theſe Autbors, in the public Schools; uber 
the Gent ile Profeſſors ? The anſwer need not 


be far fetched i Julian, who had reſerved to 
himſelf the right of approving or rejecting all 


the. Profeſſors of Learning, throughout the 


Empire, had alſo given ſpecial directions, 
that ſuch as deſired to be maintained in their 


Profeſſorſhips, ſhoud (2) declare, and per- 


ſuade their Diſciples, that Homer, Heſiod, 
Demoſthenes, Ec. bad not profeſſed an er- 
roneous Religion, and that they had for- 
merly unjuſtly accuſed them of doing fo.” 


Thus the Schools of Learning became 


Schools of Idolatry; and it is not furprizing 
that Chriſtians ſhoud have looked upon 
themſelves and their children, as excluded in 
2. from Places we they were permitt d 
to 

0 Ep. xi, Adee yu, v Tt Oerv 75 pabyrte, 
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168. Julian: Lau concerning Schodls, 
to geſort, but where at the ſame time they 
coud not 1045 without hearing their Religion 
blaſphemed ; and expoſing themſelves to be 
8 d. with the continual repetition. of all 
—— urged in favour; of Paganiſm. 
That light, in which it ſeems all the Chriſ- 
tians of that Age conſidered; Julian's Law, 
Was the, reaſon, of their ſo violently, exclaim- 
ing againſt it; and they were in the right; 
for Fulian's allowing them to reſort; to the; 
public Schools. as I am perſuaded he did, was 
rather a ſnare than a favour. One may even 
conjecture he had foreſeen, that, in conſe- 
quence of his Edict, and of the directions 
which accompanied it, the Chriſtians woud 
exclude themſelves from the Schools, and 
of, courſe be reduced to chat ſtate of barba - 
rity, Which, Gregory ſo pathetically deſcribes 
as intended. for them by this. Law. I have 
been pretty long upon Gregory's. evidence, 
ohe is in a manner given up, by moſt 

of. * modern Followers of the notion he 
was formerly ſuppoſed to have delivered in 

his. invectives ; becauſe I look upon his ge- 
neral and unguarded e xpreſſions, as the 
true ſource of chat notion, — it gave me 
an opportunity of explaining the nature of 
15 complaints occaſioned by Julians Law. 
he obſcurity which his ambiguous way of 
ſpeaking threw on this ſubject being now. 
cleared up by the foregoing obſervations, 
the next witneſſes that are Ea againſt 

Barcnins 


Julian's Lau concerning. Schools 8 169 
time, though they ſpeak» xn more mY the. 
purpoſs. They ſay-poſirively char Julfen 
forbad theChviftians to reſort to the Schools 
and therefore the queſtian with feſpect to 
them is not ei eu, but: "whether 
w_—_ trutb. N Ho > 1 

ä en Mer; 
* —ͤ— as being a cotemporary Wri- 


} 
ter, is o univerſally known for àn Author 
very little to be depended upon. He was 
ſo careleſs and ſo credulous in gathering the 


ma: erials for his Hiſtory, that Mr. de Va: 
leis thinks he wrote, without materials at 


all, what his memory ſuggeſted to him; o 


that no ſtreſs can reaſonably be laid upon his 


Evidence, Whenever. any other ancient : Mo- 
nument is brought to contradict it. S. . 


tin deſerves: more regard; but it is not to 
be ſuppoſed he was always exact, even when 


be poke of 3 which he was but ſhght- 


ly acqu cquajnzed wirh. Now that he knew Ne 


ry little of the particulars of Julians Per- 
ſecution, ap 
which he ſpeaks of it. He wanted to ſhew- 
that the number of Perſecutions, which the 
Church of Chriſt has to ſuffer; is not to be 
N 70 Prove it he. ſays, Ca 
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— fall they anſwer eee en 
they do nat reckon among the ten ? Did not be 
perſecute the Church eubo forbad the Obriſti. 
an ta trach and to” learn-literal Sciences? 
Woud a Man, who had been apprized of 
the numberleſs enormities committed againſt 
the Chriſtians under Julians Reign, have 
_ given that Law as the moſt glaring inſtance 
of that! Prince's deſerving: the name of Per. 
fecutor'? It is plain, as a fingle hint of 
ſomething, that fad been done againſt the 
Chriſtians under Julian, was ſufficient. for 
the argument he had in hand; he did not 
take the trouble to examine:the-. matter; 
and contented himſelf with mentioning what 
he had hard ſaid. But in another Book, 
where he gives am exact account he had from 
Simplician, he mentions (7) Julians Law, as 
forbidding to teach only, and ſays not a word 
of learning. S. Auſtin's ſpeaking of what 
he had ſeen, is not to be urged in this caſe; 
for what is the obſervation of a child of 
eight years old, about ſuch a diſtinction as 
that which: muſt be made in this ſubject, be- 
tween a formal Law, and the indirect effect 
af a Law ? Beſides I don't know: but that 
Father's own Education might be brought as 

an evidence, againſt what he ſays of the 
proton to > learn. By the GocoUNt ( 2 4 


YE 5 ub gr a $55. . + \ 3: wt 


. 2 Confe/.. il b. Erben proj eck, 
ocere - Sha Thc & Oratoriam: 
(/) See the Whole 1. Book of his Confeftions: © 


gives ak himſelf; Mag had n a- 
mong the Catechumenes; yet he did not 
leave off going to School, and reading the 
Poets, and other Pagan Writers, during 
his Childhood; part of which coincides 
with the time the Law n 
force. 


An obſervation upon Wirt 1; have Hack 


that S. Auſtin had Ho it reported, that 
Julian had forbidden the Chriſtians to learn 
as well as to teach, may throw ſome li 

upon the teſtimonies of Theodoret, Sorrares,- 
and Sozomen,, which we are now going to 
examine. Therefore I ſhall make it in this 
Place. The generality of people are very 
apt to judge of a Law which they have 
never read, either by the viſible effects 
produces; or by what they hear of its ten- 
| dency'3- ratherthan by the real contents of it. 
That method of 9 muſt have been 
practiſed even more than at preſent, before 
the invention of printing, when there coud 
be but a few copies of an Edict diſperſed in 
the Public. Thus it was very natural for 


pie who had ſeen the Schools deſerted 


moſt Chriſtians, as ſoon as Julian s Law 
had been publiſhed ; and were told that 
that Law, (which was of too ſhort a conti- 
nuance to be thoroughly known) tended to 
deprive the Chriſtians of all the means of 
learning liberal Sciences; to imagine that an 
expreſs Prohibition to that Purpoſe was hf 
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acted by it. That opinion having once pre- 
valled, may have impoſed even upon Hiſto- 
rians; and the ſafeſt way is to explain or a. 
mend what thi fay, according to the Text 
of the Law, if we are able to come at it. 
We have the” more reaſon to apply that 
obſervation to the three Continuators of Ex- 
- ſebius,” as two of them, as leaſt, have inter. 
woven manifeſt miſtakes with what they ſay 
of Julius Edict, and the third, (1) if he 
intended the place quoted ſhoud remain a 
of his Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, feems to 
ve taken — he mentions out of Ruine, 
4 very juſtly ſuſpected Authority. Theodoret 
ſays that Julian (u) forbad wes Children of 
Chriftians to be 1 75 Poetry, Rbeloric, and 
Philoſophy.” But this is inanifeſtly falle. E- 
very body agrees that Julian ordered no- 
thing concerning the Sciences” themſelves, 
but only concerning the Pagan Authors 
which were uſually read and expounded in 
the Public Schools by the Profeſſors of thoſe 
Sciences. The performances of the two A. 
pollinaris', are 5 undoubted Proof that 
mne OD dad . Chriſtians 
% The whole — e M 76 ) ſeems to 
have been a Diſſertation at firſt intended to have _ 
in  Seerates's, Hiſtory, then laid afide by him, but 
1 in by the nie and Trancribecs. My 
r&afon for thinking fo is that it begins as if it had 
ſoit: connection with what has been faid immediately 
before, tho? it has none at all, and the 17th Chapter 
ſeems to be the ſequel of the . But this 1 give 
only for a conjecture. | 
6% H. E. iii. 8. ann her-hna u. 05e. 


n's Lare canc Sebvoli. 17 
Chriſtians were allowed not only to learn, 
but even to teach Poetry and Rhetorie; 
provided they did not meddle with Pagan 
Authors. This ſhews that Theodoret had not 

an exact information about the point we are 
treating; and of conſequence his authority 
is not much to be depended on. As for 80 
zamen, he has given ach an account of Fus 
larits Laws againſt the Chriſtians, as ſhews 
that he had not made a very exact inquiry 
into the matter; for he confounds what was 
already enacted, with what was only deſigned 
to be done; and mentions an Edict direct- 
ly contrary to thoſe Julian really made to 
diſtreſs the Chriſtians. That Emperor, ſays 
he, (w) deprived the Chriſtians of the rigb 
of | Citizens, and excluded them from ibhe City 
Councils; and Markets. He did not ſuffer their 
Children to be inſtrutted in the Poett and oſber 
Authors of the Gentiles, nor even to frequent their: 
Profeſſers. Other Authors (x): * us that 
Julian intended, had he come back from 
his Perfian expedition, to make ſuch regu+ 
lations as Soaomen mentions in the begins. 
ning of this paſſage, but it ĩs moſt certain he 
never did. As to City Councils, (0), cnn 


we have ſeveral authentic monuments, ei- 


955 Lass, or Bea Letters, whereby it 
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174 Julian's Lat concerning Scbvall. 
appears that that Emperor, far from exclu- 
ding the Chriſtians from them, forced even 
the Clerks to come into thoſe Councils, and 
recalled the Privileges whereby they claimed 
an exemption from that obligation. 
Thus far I have gone 2 all the proofs 
chat are brought in ſupport of the opinion at- 
tacked by Baronius — M. de Valois, and 
I don't doubt but this part of my Diſſertati- 
on may appear very extraordinary in the 
eyes of ſome of my Readers, who will think 
it ſtrange, that I ſhoud take upon me to 
contradict ſo many poſitive Authorities on 
account of a bare poſſibility of the Wit- 
neſſes being miſtaken. But now I am going 
to examine the reaſons alledged by the Fo} 
lowers of the contrary opinion, I hope that 
miſtake ſnall appear to be not a bare poſſi- 
bility, but a matter of fact. Hitherto our 
only buſineſs was to ſhew that Julians ha- 
ang forbidden the Chriſtians to be inſtruct. 
ed, as well as to teach, is not ſufficiently 
proved: Now we muſt give our reaſons for 
E rather to think: he never did. 
Baronius s chief argument is taken from 
one of Julians Letters which is looked up- 
on, by almoſt all the Learned, as the very 
Edict whereby Chriſtian Profeſſors were 
turned out of their Employments. Biſhop 
Montagu is the only one, I find, who ever 
denied that Letter's being an Edict, and in- 


fiſted it was only a Letter. So far 1 W 
is 
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his opinion ; but I can't agree with him in 
what he adds, that it was a Leiter written 
by Julian to a friend. I take it to be a Let- 
ter ſnt by that Emperor to the Magiſtrate: 
or Common Council of ſome Cheilkian 
Town, (or may bea circular one) . together 
with the Edict preſerved Lib. xiii. Tit. g. 

L. 5 of the Theod. Code concerning the 2 
ans * Profeſſors; in order to explain that 
Law. Whoever will read it, ſhall find, 1ſt. 
That it is not directed to a ſingle perſon, 
fince Julian ſpeaks in the plural number, 


2dly, That the perſons that Emperor ad- 


dreſſes him ſelf to were Chriſtians, ſince 


he tells them (z) they obey Matthew and 


Luke; and abbor the Sacriſices; and. wiſhes 
they may be regenerated,. (according to their 
223 Phraſe ) to the Rites of Paganiſm. Now 
as the Laws Bag ſo called, were always 
directed to ſome Magiſtrate of, the firſt 
Rank, and there were no Chriſtians left in 


thoſe high Stations under Julian's = 


+ This is not the only Letter of that kind mention- 
ed in Hiſtory. When Maximine ſent to the ſeveral 
Governors of Provinces in his Diſtri, the Edict of 
Toleration publiſh'd by Conflantine and Licinius, he ac- 
companied it with Letters to let them know in what 
manner he woud have that Edict put into execution. 
And Galerius in his Edict to the ſame purpoſe ſays that 
he will, by another Letter, let the Judges know how 
vie are to behave themſelves. See 26. E. . 
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156 Julian's Law concerning Schools, 
J conclude this was not an Edict ora Law 


4 4 ſo called; beſides the contents of 
are more like any thing elſe than a Law. 
It is nothing but a ſtring of forced argu- 
ments to prove, that a Chriſtian who makes 
it his Profeſſion to explain Homer, Heſſod, 
Demoſtbenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Iſocra- 
tes, Lyfias, &c. and lives by it, mult be a 
Cheat; and conſequently that he is not a 
Man fit to be entruſted with the Education 
of "Youth. In Julian's way of thinking, this 
was à very proper Commentary upon a 
Eaw, that begins with theſe words; it is 
nerefſary that the Maſters and Doftors of 
Learning fhoud be above all things, eminent 
by their good morals, and a very neceſſary 
one to be ſent to Chriſtian Corporations, 
which, being entruſted by that Law with the 
choice of Profeſſors for their own Towns, 
might have miſfed the true deſign of the 
Edict, and named Chriftian Maſters, con- 
trary to the Emperor's intention. For it is 
acknowledged, that this Law was intended 
to lay all Chriſtian Teachers aſide. How- 
eyer ; whether this Letter be a meer Let- 
ter, or a Law, it is Juliau's, and conſequent- 
ly it may give us a certain information of 
that Prince's Tranfactions. But tho? the 
Yohbition to teach is mentioned in it, there 
is not a ſingle word of a prohibition to learn. 
Far ſrom it: Julian ſays poſitively-that his 
Edict muſt not be conſtrued as if he 2 
| c 
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ed to exclude young People from the Schools, 
This Law, fa ays s he, extends 10 all Pro- 
fe ors without diſtinction; but no young Man 
who is willing to frequent the Schools, is tobe 


excluded: (a) For it woud be unreaſonable to bar. 


the right way againſt young Men, ignorant, of 
the path they ought to chuſe,or to conſtrain tbem 


by terror to follow the Religion of their An- - 


ceftors. Fath. La Bletterie pretends that the 
young Men here allowed to reſort to public 
Schools, were ſuch only as profeſſed no Re- 
ligion at all; for that reaſon, that zothing is 
better atteſted in Hiſtory thas the prohibition 
for Chriſtians to ſtudy Letters. But the An- 
cients who ſpeak of fach a prohibition, were 
manifeſtly miſtaken, for they fay poſitive- 
ly that it_ excluded from the Schools the 
Children of the Chriſtians, and all ſuch. as 
woud not profeſs and exerciſe Idolatry ; tho? 
it is plain thoſe Children are the very Per- 


ſons againſt whom Julian declares it woud 
be unreaſonable to bar the way that leads to 


Learning, which he conſiders in other places 
as containing the firſt rudiments of Paganiſm. 


He repreſents them as ignorant (nat uncertain, 
as F. La Bletterie tranſlates ae of , the. 


path they ought to chuſe, not to ſay that. they 
profeſſed no Religion at all; but to infinu- 


ate that as 8 as young people have be 
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178 Julian's Law concerning Schools. 
inquired into the grounds of the Religion 
they either profeſs or reject, they are to be 
conſidered as knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter. Had he looked on them as uncertain, 
and feeking for truth, he woud never have 
called them Phrenejics, and talked of cur. 
ing them of their diſtemper, whether they 
woud or not, a metaphor he makes uſe of in 
ſeveral places of his works, to ſignify bring- 
ing People from Chriſtianity to Idolatry. 

" Hermant, Tillemont and Pagi acknow- 
ledge that, by this Law, for they agree in 
taking Julians 42d Letter for an Edict, 
Chriſtians were allowed to be taught, tuo 
they were forbidden to teach; but, ſay they, 
why ſhoud not we admit of a ſecond Edict 
to that purpoſe? And I ſay, why ſhoud 
we admit of ſuch an Edict, that is not to 
be found; and of which there is no menti- 
on in any of the many Monuments of that 
Age, that have been preſerved down to 
ours ? Their anſwer is, firſt; that ſince the 
protibirion ts learn is well atteſted; tho' i 
is not contained in the firſt Law, there muſt 
be a ſecond one: Secondly, that ſince ſeve: 

al things mentioned by the Ancients as con- 
tained in the Law whereby that prohibition 


Was enacted, ar e not to be met with in the 
aw that remains; it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
there was another. Let us conſider theſe two 


As to the firſt, it is a meer begging of 
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]ulian's Law concerning Sabople. 179 
the queſtion; and we ane, that the e- 
vidence brought in to ſupport the aſſertion 
is either miſtaken, the Authors alledged. 
having not eden. as poſitively as is pre- 
tended, or ſuch as not to be depended. on. 
We may add that no Author mentions 
two different Edicts. They all agree in 
mentioning but one, - and, what is the moſt 
remarkable, Gregory. Nazjanzen, (who id 
underſtood by thoſe from whom I differ on 
this point, as favouring their opinion, and 
who muſt have ſpoken of the prohibition 
to learn, if ever there was any) poſitively 
ſays, that the Edict he complains of was 
publiſhed () in tbe very Fir rar of Juli- 
an's-Reign, and was bis firſt care. There 
may be ſomething hyperbolical in this; but 
at leaſt it excludes a date later than that of 
the Law preſerved to this day in the Code, 
whereto Julians (c) Epiſtle: TY manifeſtly 
refers; and which was made but a few 
days more than a year before Futian's death, 
in the ſeventh month of his Reign. The 
greateſt affront offered to liberal Sciences, 
xyu;, according to Gregory, was done by an 
Edict Paid in the beginning of Julians 


Or 5 by” 8 8 117 Reign. 
iii. P. 52. *E K za Paola: 

«Pg e the = ba 2 the Edition of 7 Parks, | 
| 1583, Ret Fſuppoſe, was the occation of R. Mon- 
tags finding fault with Baronias, as if that Cardinal 
had confounded the Letter to Jamblichus (which in 
that Edition is the 42d, tho? every where elſe che 
110 with that we are Fee 
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inquired into the grounds of the Religion 
they either profeſs or reject, they are to be 
oidered as knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter. Had he looked on them as uncertain, 
and ſec ing for truth, he woud never. have 
called them Phrenelics, and talked of cur- 
ins them of their diſtemper, whether they 
woud or not, a metaphor he makes uſe of in 
ſeveral places of his works, to ſignify bring- 
ing People from Chriſtianity to 1dolatry. 
Hermant, Tillemont and Pagi acknoy- 
13555 that, by this Law, for they agree in 
Julians 42d Letter for an Edict, 
| a Ne were allowed to be taught, the? 
they were forbidden to teach; but, ſay they, 
why ſhoud not we admit of a ſecond Edict 
to that purpoſe? And I ſay, why ſhoud 
we admit of ſuch an Edict, that is not to 
be found ; and of which there is no menti- 
on in any of the many Monuments of that 
Age, that have been preſerved down to 
ours ? Their anſwer i is, firſt ; that ſince the 
Prohibition to learn is well atteſted; tho? it 
is not contained in the firſt Law, there muſt 
be a ſecond one : Secondly, that ſince ſeve: 
ral things mentioned by the Ancients as con- 
tained in the Law whereby that prohibition 
was enacted, are not to be met with in the 
Aa that remains; it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
there was another. Let us conſider theſe two 
anſwers e . 
As to the firſt, ic is a meer ; begging of 
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the queſtion; and we have ſeen that the e- 


vidence brought in to ſupport the aſſertion 


is either miſtaken, the Authors alledged 1 
having not enen as poliiyely as is pre- 


tended, or ſuch as not to be depended on. 
We may add that no Author mentions 
two different Edicts. They all agree in 

mentioning, but onc, and, what is the moſt 
remarkable, Gregory Nazjanzen, (who is 
underſtood by thoſe from whom I differ on 


this point, as favouring their opinion, and 


who muſt have ſpoken of the prohibition 


to learn, if ever there was any) poſitively 


ſays, that the Edict he complains of was 
publiſhed (5) in the very beginning of Juli- 
an's-Reign, and was his firſt care. There 


may be ſomething hyperbolical in this; but 
at leaſt it excludes a date later than that of 


the Law preſerved to this day in the Code, 
whereto Fulian's (c) Epiſtle xl. manifeſtly 
refers; and which | was made but a few 


days more than a year before Fulian's death, 


in the ſeventh month of his Reign. The 
greateſt affront offered to liberal Sciences, 


aue, according to Gregory, was done by an 
Edict N 1 in | the rer 4 Julian s 


Reign. 
p. 52. 2. a Sed. 14 Wee, 


0 25 b Bene the xliil. in the Edi Edition of Paris, 


| 1584; v ich Fluß, was the occaſion of R. Mon- 
tags's finding fault with Baronius, as if that Cardinal 
bad confounded the Letter to Famblichns (which in 
that Edition is the 42d, tho? every where —_— 
411) wich that ie urs Faber 
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clude em dener that an Edict wer 8 

any offence is ſuppoſed to have been done to 
Learning, greater than the firſt, has no real 
Ide ſecond anſwer ſuppoſes: a thing which 
cet be proved, viz. that the places quo- 
ted out of ſome ancient Authors, are men- 
tioned by them, as taken from Julian's E. 
dict. A ſhort review of thoſe paſſages may 
convince us how groundleſs this Suppolit- 
on is. 

k (4) a the arts from the exercile Li 
which Julian excluded tbe Chriſtians, ſays 
La Bleiterie, S. Chry ſoſtom mentions that 
of Phyfic,' which proves tbat this Emperor 
extended bis probibitions to other things, be- 

s thoſe" mentioned in the Law remaining. 
But if both Sf. Chryſoſtom and the Law be 
well examined, this inſtance ſhall be found 
to no purpoſe. (e) The firſt did not propoſe 
to enumerate the Arts which Chriſtians had 
been excluded from, but the advantages of 
any kind which they had been deprived of, 
He mentions in particular Military Employ- 
ments. But the word he makes uſe of is ſo 
general, that upon the ſtrength of it alone, 
one coud not even conclude, that Chriſtians 
AR t * Roch being bay 115 
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Tuachers of Learning, and Doctors! Were 

not the Phyſicians included under that dou - 
be. e, who; in the (g) firſt Law: ofthe 
ſame Title; are b among . 
feſſars of Learning 3 and wis not chat very 
Law braught by: = Compilers of the Th 


daſian, and of the Juſtinian Code, under the 


Title de Madicii el riot Does not 
the Letter, which is generally looked upon 
as an Edict ta. the ſamie poſe, : mention 
(b) all who profeſs. to ttach am thing? And 


to, a8 quoting paſſages. taken. from Julians | 


es as from Ju- 
ern 14244 Sip 3-47 A * van, 


Edict, mention thoſe paſſag 
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580 i it is true, v not as from bis- Eick 
-which it —.— very probable. the latter had ne. 
ver ſeen. There is no reaſon hy we ſhoud 
think that either the Jeſts or ſerious Argu- 
ments Julian made uſe of, to juſtify there. 
ſtraints he laid the Chriſtians under, or the 
motives he gave for ſo doing, were 

of his Edicts. The motive related by (;) 
baadoret, can never be looked on ar 
been part of a Law, by any nk 
..utake the trouble ſeriouſly to conſider. it, 
It is rather a confeſſion of a ſecret motive, 
than a thing Julian woud have choſen pub- 
licly to 3 As for what () Gregory 
mentions that Julian equivocated upon the 
word ige, and, from that word's double 
meaning, concluded that thoſe who woud 
not {tayiigew in one ſenſe, that is to ſay) be 
of the Religion of the Greeks, ought not to 
(bub n other ſenſe nad that is to 
ſay) be ers of the Sciences of the 
Greets; it is;probable he had taken it from 
that Emperor's Books againſt the Chriſtians; 
and very likely from the place which pre- 
ceded CL), thoſe words preſerved to 
* Y fpoud you take a taht 
| > of the Sel Sciences r * n e the read. 
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* E E. . 8. vix. hade 28 were beaten 
-- with-their-own-weapons.”:- (4) Naz. Or. iii. p. 51. 9). 
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ng of your Scriures is abundantly 22 
N e n 
To Julian 
| ad Mr. Henry de Yalois add ſeveral nega- 
tive Teſtimonies, from Authors, who:coud 
ſcarcely avoid mentioning that Princes Pro- 
hübition to be inſtructed, had there been any 
ſuch one, and yet are ſilent on it: S. Am- 


vroſe, in a place where he wants to make 


Julians Law appear in the moſt odious 
i 22 expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner. (m) They aſt for Privileges, abo, 

yu late Law of Julian, Bade denied us that 

which all Men have an equal rigbi to, to ſpeat 
and to teach. Here it is plain that that Father 

knew nothing of a Prohibition to ſtudy, or 
elſe he woud have mentioned it. Bw: the 

. word 70 ſhcak ſay Hermant, Pagi, and Til. 

lemont, may imply the ſtudy of Eloquence, 
which Juli an chiefly — his Chriſtian 

Subjects. It is true, the word in itſelf might 

be thus underſtood; but if you examine 

Ambroſe's ſtyle, when he talks of Schools 

and public Auditories; you ſhall find that, 


by ſpeaking,” he means — thoſe ela- 


borate Diſcourſes, which Profeſſors uſed to 


pronounce in their Auditories. Thus, in a 
place where he manifeſtly alludes to the 


effects which followed 4 Fullan's Law, 


and to the Jeſt of ut Emperor;that it was 
* 2 enou 
() Ambrof. Bp. ad Valente. T. ii. p. 824. Loquen- 
di communem uſum Juliani lege - denegarunt. 
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— — () Now, 

40 _ be, let Dialectic be mute in its Col. 
* leges. 1 8 what tlie Philoſophers 
5% SPEAK, but what they do. They have 
<&, been left alone in their own Calleges. See 
+, what advantage Faith has over Argu- 


t ments. Theſe who diſpute upon ſo many 
<< 8 daily deſerted by thoſe who 


— 2 to t their Schools; Th 
Wars an in increaſe every. day. 7 
Bades, any Ke pon we are . he 
been known to him, the ſtudy of Eloquenee 
was not the only ſtudy he had occafion to 


mention; and conſequentiy the ward 10 
_ coud-in no manner have anſwered his 


1 A Jews; 6. ianakes Si 
| iden, 4a the account he gives of Vicłori- 


pc =p rs and Ae have been 
AS 


quoted as negative evidences in this Contro- 
. eee 
repoſed, in the places quot 
dofolutely required they ſhoud mention the 
Prohibition to learn, 'tho* there had been 
one ; I ſhall not inſiſt on their filence, It 
may be a n but 
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| Tie eee ur Pane eee 
mianus Marcellinus is much ſtronger, becauſe 
they both intended to give an account of the 
Law of Laws whereby Julian had put any 
reſtraint on the Studies of the Chriſtians. 
) Julian, ſays the former, choſe” Wake 
7 Art aud Fineſſe rather than o ap 
Es lachen to moleft the Chriſtians.” .-... 
tf be openty mate a Law is forbid' all Chr 
ans to be Profeſſors © of liberal Arts. M. de 
lemon owns that this Author knew n. 
thing of tlie Prohibition to learn. But if G. 
roffus lene w nothing of ir in the beging 
of the fifth Century, it is very 
there was no ſuch thing Murrellinus, a co- 
temporary Hiſtorian, who can never be 
ſuſpected of having been ignorant of the 
Laws made by” 2 on this point, ag 
with Orgſfus. He ſpeaks” of this ſubjett in 
two different places, and, tho” he cénſures 
Julias in both, he mentions but that Law 
which is the milder of the two, ſuppoſing 
there were really two; which makes the 


thing at at let enn 12 ) Among other 
9 3 er i 7 
71 6 25 Hiſt. vil. 30. Bib. Pat. * 4.5 
2] Am. Marcel, xxii. 100 Illud autem way 
mens, obruendum perenni ſilentio, quod: arcebat 2. 
cere Magiſtros Rhetoricos & Grammaticos ritus Chri- 
ſtiani Cultores. 7hid. xxv. 4. inter quæ erat illud incle- . 
mens, quod docere vetuit Magiſtros Rhetoricos & 
— Chyiftianos, ni | travſiſſent OE: 


"4 


Laws, ſays — — made a cruel one, Ge 
which deſerves 10 bt for ever buried in filence,- 
lo binder the Chriſtian Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Grammar from teaching, except they turn. 
ed Adorers of the Gods. Montagu, Tillemont, 
and F. La 'Bletterie, pretend that Marcel. 
 linus muſt, or at leaſt may, be underſtood, 
as if he ſaid that the Maſters were for- 
bidden to inſtruct any Chriſtians ;* but 
leave it to the judgment of whoever - under - 
ſtands Latin, whether his phraſe. may ad- 
mit of that conſtruction. At leaſt it muſt 
be owned it is a very forced one, and con- 
ſequently it is not to be received without 
ſome very preſſing reaſon, or ſome inſtance 
of that Author's expreſſing himſelf in ſuch 
an unprecedented manner. At leaſt, ſays 
T. illemont, that conſtruction is more agree- 
able to the ſevere cenſure paſſed by Marcel. 
 tinus upon the Law he ſpeaks of; for what 
_ great hardſhip woud that have been upon 
the Chriſtians, if they had been forbidden 
to teach only, and allowed to be taught. 
But that learned Man does not conſider that 
it was a great hardſhip upon the Profeſſors 
to have. a ſettled maintenance and lawful 
right taken from them, and, to be barred 
from the only way they had of earning their 
bread. Had they been only turned out of 
their Employments, and allowed to o 
private Schools, they might have ſtill been 
able to ſupport themſelves and their F 2 
c ies 


Julians Lau concerning Schools. 187. 
lies. But by Julians Edict they muſt either 
ſtarve, or turn to ſome. Employment. they 
were utterly ſ FO wy It was. alſo. a great 
hardſhip ile iſtian ae e  baye, 
no School Nabe 1215 ey might ſend their 


Children, but ſuch, where they knew that. 


all endeavours woud be uſed to ſeduce them. 


Before I conclude this Diſſertation, I beg | 
leave to add another negative authority to. 


thoſe, urged by the great Men whoſe ſteps 


I have 8 followed ; and whole argue 
ments I have enforced and vindicated. It i 1 


a known thing that Julians Edict againſ 
the Chriltian Profeſiors was abrogated by 
a Law of Valentinian preſerved in the Code. 
But if the aue Regulation N 
tothe Auditors, how comes it that, in the 


repealing Law, there is not a word of ther.” | 


The Profeſſors, are required, (7). gither to o., 
or io open. 720 5 that | 


which they, bad been forced to leave. off, but 


pen.a new Auditory," 


what ſignified their opening Schools if the 


Chriſtian Youth was ſtill forbidden to 


frequent them? Now to conclude, As the 
Authorities Whic ae, given, riſe to the o- 
pinion that Julian ad, forbidden the Chri- 


ſtians to be inſtructed in 35 liberal Sciences, 
are not ſufficient to prove it; the ſilence of 


thoſe who mult unavoidably have mention- 

ed. that Regulation, if it had been known _ 

at their time, concurring with the Teſtuno- 
1 2 


24 DY. 
(r) 04 Theed, Lib. xiii. tit. 3. Lex. 6. 
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188 Jalian's Lau wind Set] 
E of Felton himſelf, who declares that a 


| e 
ſon and common ſenſe, muſt, it ſeems, de. 
.cide the For my part 1 think it 


probable that Julian never — — the 
words Chriſtian Profeſſors in any Law, pro- 
perly ſo called; but contented himſelf with 
ſignfying by Letters, his intention, that 
Ehriſtians ſhovd be involved in the deſcri 
tion of the Law he had made to ex 
from that Office ſuch as he did bor thidk 
Ede r to entruſt with it; and this I take to 


the reaſon why the Chriſtians are not m- 

med in Palentmian's Law, which is al- 

lowed to have been made in their favour. 
This i is much more agreeable to that Empe- 
rox's uſual way of dealing with Chriſtians, 
bing 15 avoided, chiefly in the begitmin 
Ot his Reign, to perſecute Laws, 
chan what is generally ſi rd 
made a Law, Which ſeemingly looked ano · 
ther way, tho! it was really intended againſt 
them, and againſt them alone, is fo much 
like Julian, ee cati * ef he 
cted in any o „ ; | 
& quid inceptrium Abb, Wk GO 
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the name of Chriſt,” that one cannot but 


be amazed at the particular favour he 


ſhewed to ſome who' profeſſed Chriſtianity. 
This makes me imagine that "Dupin did 
not expreſs himſelf exactly, when hefaud 
— Jalkan took (a) no fide in the diſputes =Y 
Religion that were among the Chriſtians ';' 
when Teonfider whe were the-Merr whom 
Julian dftinguiſhed * from the teſt” of tlie 
Chriſtians,” by beſtewing his favdurs on 
them, Tam ſu at Fath: La Rletterleis 
f faying of that Prince, that he took a ſpecial 
delight (3) in ve vexing the Arian; bot be 
12 more rban uny orbtr Sued amor 
the Can Nene of: the three Aurhort 
ties referred to; in he Biographer's Margin 
can warrant that aſſertion, and it is W 
eaſy to prove, from Juan s omn. Writings, 
that he knew enough of Chriſtianity) 10 
look on theſe wie ſtoœd up for the Eteuml 
Dxviniey of out'Saviour,as che moſt genuine 
| 91173 Un pg aun YT * Followers 
() E. H. of the 4th Cent. p. ELL 
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Fgllowers of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, 
ſently to hate them more than ary 

other Chriſtians. The Edict whereby the 
Biſhops that had been baniſhed by Conflan- 
tits le recalled from their exile, was a 
fayour granted to thoſe among the Aria, 
who were the greateſt enemies to the Divi- 
nity of Chriſt, as well as to the Conſub- 
ſtantialiſts; and it was clogged with clauſes 
föm which that Prince took a handle to di- 
ſturb the latter, tho? not the former; when, 
taking advantage of the Edict, they return- 
ed to their Sees. We don't find that any 
Orthodox was ever admitted into Julians 
confidence z or received any favour ſrom 
him: He thought that he did a great deal 
for them when he forbore doing them ſuch 
*tyuſtice/as coud admit of no palliative. But 
Helius, the Author of the Anomæan branch 
f "Ariaviſm ;. George, the Arian Biſhop of 
iMlexandria.;, and Photinus, the inventor of 
A — Syſtem to defraud our Saviour of the 
TChonour and worſhip due uvnto him; were a- 
ins the Apoſtate's intimate friends, and 
received ſpecial. marks of his favour: George 
had been acquainted with him, before he 
Mas raiſed to the dignitf of Cæſar, and fo 
intimately, that Jullan (c) knew almoſt all 
abe books- _ chis Library, which was very 


numerous. We know nepaniculars of their 
cz being l after Hias came 5 
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po We 1505 e very little 0 
What paſſed between, Julian and Pharenns ; 
yet enough to be certain, that the Ape 
took park in the diſpute that 7 ergfiarch had 


occaſioned among the Chriſtians ; for (. } 


he wrote him a Letter wherein he dee - 
umfſelf. for that ſide of the queſtion, whic 
Photinus had eſpouſed againſt Diodorus Tar ar- 
lit, a ſtout, Defender of our Saviour's DF 
Vinity. But no Chriſtian, that we know % 
Was ever as much cheriſhed by Julian, as 
4 N had been ſuch an intimate friens 
of his, when, a private Man, that he thought 
r.when Emperor, to favour him Wich 
2 (e) very obliging Letter, and toinyite him 
to his Court, ; As he did n 
5 54 | lers he b 3d DE agen with in 


invitation, for Aerius was allowed a 
Chariot for his Journey Jet Julians kind 
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22 0 euer was im a. MH man Men 
We ſpall frip that new Galilæan Gad ef Di- 
adorus, tehom ie /ays is Eernal, of the Deity 
(4): Forged: far him ; by. that ; Author, This 
paſſage ſneus what a great difference Julian 
made between the Aſſertors of Chriſt's Divi- 
nity z; and thoſe whom he looked upon as 
deſtroying that fundamental Doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity. The former were his 
greateſt, Enemies, Which appeared not only 
— 97 — of Diodarus, whom he abuſes 
indecently but alſo in the caſe of 4/bang- 
Nut, whom he woud not ſuffer to reſume his 
Epiſcopal See after George's death. He woud 
have allowed any body elſe to explain the 
Scriptures to the Alevandrians, rather than 
that great Man, () whoſe Doctrine he wiſhed 
from the bottom of his heart, to ſee en- 
tirely ee 3 at the ſame time that he ſaid 
not a word againſl that Which had been 
reached by George. That Arian Biſhop, as 
is commonly. called, was rather an ws 
— (or a Follower of thoſe Principles which 
were at firſt confuſedly preached by Arius, 
and afterwards revived, and more diftindly 
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then uſually underſtood. ; Fhis is: too well 
proof; and coud not 


known to require any 

but be known to Julian, ho had a perſonal 
acquaintance with George tho chat Prelate 
diſſembled his real ſentiments, whenever there 
was any danger in being reckoned among 
Actius's friends. Therefore what I ſhall ſay 
upon the title which the uamæan iDoarine 
gave to Julian's protection, may account ſor 


the Favour ſnewn to him, as well as for that 


ſhewn to Actius. But before we examine 
that point; it is not improper to ſay ſome- 
thing of A#tius himſeif, that the Reader may 
ſee how fit a Man he was to be the inventor 
of a new kind of nee iroe: from all 
Myſteries whatever. 
+ Aevins's(m) education was that of a Man 
deſigned for a Mechanic. After having been 
a a Servant, he was brought up to a Trade; 
either a Gold or Copper ſmith . It is proba- 
ble he was forced to leave off that Trade, and 
to return to a ſervile life again, for before he 
ſtudied Divinity we find he lived wich diffe- 
rent perſons, and his Panegyriſt Philoſorgis 
ſays he was à Servant to one of them. Bupas 
bis Maſters were Men of Learning, he picked 
up ſomething of what they taught, and from 
ence, he began o be 2 Man of Letten. 
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the firſt he had — and of his pro- 
fieienty in ir, that he pretended to be a Di- 
vines before he had ever applied himſelf to 
Divinity: That he meddled with Theolo- 
matters a from his being expelled 
Zur of Amiorb by Eulalius, Paulmus*s Suc- 
teſſor, on acedunt of his public diſputes. 
Had he kept within- the bounds of Logic, 
the Biſhop coud have nothing to ſay to him. 
From Hntioch he went to Auazarlus; where 

he continued amighty Diſputer and a Servant. 
His firft Maſtey in that Town was a Gram- 

marian, who taught him Grammar; but 


afterwards turned him out of his houſe, on 
-account of his 1 y arguin 27 d 


and 7 — Kier. 5 
eo hte NAﬀtius fat — 
Fora Ns Divers er which he ſtudied Divinity. 


When he had left the Grammarian, he read 
elne Goſpel under the Arian Biſhop of Aua- 
| marbus'; the RpitHles of St. Paul, at Tarſus, 
under an Arian Prieſt; {who was afterwards 
made Biſhop- ef that Placs;):and: the Pro- 
Phet at Antioch, under Leontius then an 


Aviva Frieff; who,” ben ma 7 @ Bi 


ſc probable ay this Ge tt ive 
and — 5 Syſtem of Diemny- 
80 1 
Therefore I ſtrall take no further hotioe of 
che man —— —-—¼¾! 
was ed. It is endu 
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ATE Ws notvery Hfheultg v know 28 much 
of that Syſteny as is neceſary to che preſent! 
purpoſe. Epiphanius, (who, tho unmerti- 
fully abuſed by Toland, as an (n) ignorant, 
partial, bungliug and confuſed Author, can 
never be ſuppoſed to have forged whele 
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e ae ; of his Diſciple and 


— Ennomius bave been found in 
antient Manuſc 
one of which was even publiſhed in Engliſ 
by Mrs biſion. Several paſſages ä 
ther were tranſeribed by Cregory of Nyſm, 
in his books againſt-that Author; and Pho- 
tius has — por to us the moſt 
eſſential] cleiſticalHiſtorywriten 
by (v) a great Admirer of Actius, and a zea- 
lous Follower, of his principles; We have, 
| k es taken from his or 


Rebe ely written to confute the Aucmæan 


that the Tenets of the Authors of that Se& 
were ſo miſtaken; as to make them chiefly: 


inſiſt op what was no part of their Doctrine: 


So that thoſe who love to complain that the 
opinions of antient Heretics cannot be well 
— o preſent, far want of proper mo- 
give up their complaint tat 
leaſt i in. de ee _ NE 0 
ries, he 
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e See Eunom, Exbieig in valel. notis ad Socrat 


v. 10. & in Fabr. B. G. T. viii. p. 253. Funum. 
ap. Fabr. ibid. p. 262. in the appendix to 
Works T. i. p. 618. & in Whifton's vrimftive Chit. 
revived. TS \ * 2 „ l * 5 


ripts, and printed ſeveral times; 


ig performances, ſeattered in diffe- 
rent Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and ſeveral books 


ereſy; wherein it: is: not to be ſuppoſed 


jan 7. 


gining that they underſtood the 8 


God, and were thoroughly apprized of all 
that belongs to it, as the-ſource of all their 


errors. This was the reaſon of his proving; - 
the incomprehenſibility of God's nature a- 
gainſt them in five Homelies. That Tenet 


is alſo the point which the () Anomæan, in- 
troduced in the Dialogues on the Trinity 
aſcribed to Atbanaſius, begins with, and 
chiefly inſiſts upon; and it was carried ſo 
far; that Aetius did not ſtick at ſaying he (1) 
did not know himſelf better than he: tnew Cad, 
and Euuomius, that () God has not a mare 
perfect Knowledge of himſelf iban vue haus. 
They even pretended that the whole of Re- 
ligion (av) confiſted. in attaining that Know- 


ledge : It is probable this was the occaſion 


of their being repreſented as —— (#).- 
nothing but faith; for in their Syſtem there 
was no ſuch thing as faith, or belief of what 
one does not thoroughly underſtand; and 
their chief objection to the Orthodox Was, 
that they (y) —— what they did not. nam: 
What the rn bare quoted; gut. 0 


4 Cbriſ. & incong. be. | Hom. Th iv. p. 384: 
Paris 1609. (%) Int. Athen. Op. T. ii. p. 472. 
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— hooks: now: Toft, exactly — * 
the Doctrine dehvered in thoſe we have, 
aA inſiſts that the word anbegotten muſt 
give anadeq uate idea of the ſubſtance of God, 
— i riſe our notions fc high that no- 
thing can be beyond it. Therefore the rea- 
mn of the idea not being adequate woud be, 
that the name is above the thing! meant by 
ty and then that, '(viz, God) ſhoud be in- 
debted to Mankind for the gift of ſuch an 
eminent name. At leaſt I take that to be 
the ſenſe of 'this pretty intricate ſentence (2) 
if ibe incompa way unbegotten does not 
I he ſubſtance of God, but — been in- 
vithoutbeing pointed out by the 
d owes ſome grati- 
rs, force he bas nothing in bis 
| 1 if cher ma, in 
s whole is built u = 
neiple; . don't Fer 
e word ten gives a full at 
perfect e er the nature of God, there 
is hardly one of his arguments that will hold 
even Remingly:© S. Cbryſeom (a) ſay s that 
the mme, wound deubtleſs find great 
faule with him, for ſaying that God was in. 
ible even to the Angels; and 
| Philaftorgius 
* Art. cap. 14. ap. E. p. 926. E. ere 
eres neu, O18 vic neu, 4 anrwobag idm a. 
ber wine 75 d e, xc ved neee Node. 
Xe 0 Ou, N Y Aim, ins * neon 18 
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Cod in his nature is unknown: 
pa. r The ſame Author 


charges Arius, whom otherwiſe he admires; 


and extols, and moſt. of his Followers; with: 


abſurdity, for affirming that God is (c) a: 
tnouun, incomprebenſible and uncouceivatites that: 


he is notbing that can be expreſſed i wordes» 
and that be is to be comprehended 0 


as every one's ability extends, tut" aut in 
manner proportionable to his Greatma . 


2, In the Aztian Syſtem, the generation: 


of the Son, was no more a My 


ſtery than 


the nature of the Father, (4) as G. his 


tells us. Eunomius(e) in ſeveral places 
his Apology, wilthave it, that the very words 
2 and generation carry ſuch diſtinct 

along with them, that the ſubſtance af 


panty cuprei and, in th Pee 
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and can br men none but bin 
_«obo'begat bim. de 
11. -By the account we have. given of WY 
uss education and ſtudies, one may judge, 
be had not all that Knowledge from the 
Scriptures; and we muſt do him the juſtice 
tjo ſay, he did not claim that origin to his 
Doctrine. The utmoſt of his pretenſions, in 
that reſpect, was, that his Notions were (þ) 
agrecable to the meaning ef the Scriptures \ 
but as he had formed them into a S yſtem 
before he had conſulted the Divine Orcs 
id he conterited himſelf with building 
5 — — principles. Fobn D 
gives a very right account of his mettpd 
©) He 4. — ſays he, to explain the 
Mature of Gad by Ariſtotelician and Geometri- 
ral demonſtrations ; and thereby #0: evuince that 
' "Chriſt cannot be f God's ſubſtance. All 
Antients agree in that point, and it is ſo well 
knovyn that I need not lengthen this Diſſer- 
— quotations from them to that pu- 
poſe ; but it is proper to confirm it Jo 
Aena and Eunomius's own writings. 
Conſt ubſtantialiſts derived their "Dade 
from the e and. therefore it was na. 


wh Nen 3 tural 


J Aiti pref. ap. Boiph: P. 924. Ker 2 Ta 
| | Ayer yeapur. There is not as much as a ſingle pa 
_ of Scripture alledged in the whole Treatiſe, whi 
" deſigned to prove that the Son is not equal to the 


© Father, Bi * ag * i. 1 * | 


rs 


4 tort Treatiſe —— 3 his Seta- 


ries, of both:;ſexes, to withitand allwho wound 


| contradict: his Notions, does not quote or ex- 
Hops a 7 place of Scripture. He puts 
it weapons, even in women's hands, 
ik ſyllog aiſms, and Metaphiſical arguments. 
Was not that giving up Scriptures, or at 
leaſt intimati 
the Orthodox deſerved conſideration, except 
it agreed with Phiſoſophical Notions. (t) He 


Aid not mention e mi b ara fugls Leiten of 


ius, not 4 


| the "word "of 6%, ſays Epiphan 


plate out of tbe old or -new Teftathent. 


2 brought-no 1tftimony eiiben from the Law, 
be Prophets, ibe Evangelifts; the Apoſtles, or 
_ the Patriarebs. ' He'alledged not a ſingie word 
either of our Saviokr, or: 20 Father, dxithe 
Holy Ghoſt, rolnied byths Apoftlesior 6 ; 
that the friends of 1the "Fruth\'might know, 
from his om performance, that be is an uiter 
ranger to God and tb Chriſtian Faith. It 
365 not appear that, at Julians time, the 
 Anomeans had, as yet, found out any paſſage 
of Scripture fir to give their Syſtem a tole- 
rable colour; and when they came after- 


- wards to alledge ſome, they did it rather by 


Way of illuſtration, than to declare che 
in of When belieſ. 5 everal 


45 "ak 757 


(4) Epiph, bers, 76. 989. 
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that no ſage alledged by 
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_ his Fa ofa. 6 tor 

Fare as, anda 3 

8 
ie 3 is very 

the he inſiſts on the 3 

words not to be — Nt in Scripture, (and 


for chat reaſon (Y) rejected by the Ortho: 
don, as the word ad by the of Fe 
tber z he will not the Orthadox to 


dra copſequentes from the proper fignifi- 
22 of 1 words Toes Con, e 

s WYy$: » ſpeaking thoſe urn 
words, (m) abe nature. of. - 
gnence of words ; but the 
according 10 their. r 2 
10 ue nature of things. A natural conſe- 
A method was to have very 
Kerle regard” for the Sacred Writers, din 


arce of words is, 


what the Followers of Adatiss are alſo charged 
withe ( n RNs 12 


e e — 
ud, the argament” by ſaying, the Apo 
Jdtheitbus a1 man, or 


CG + noon bas A 


N bee e ett ho 5 


1 net 3 | 
nds, to-be fuiled 


as yau preſs uhm 
mme\paſſages out af fe ed Tetement. 9255 


, TEST TT TS 


cure dicd Probably 1ebd' all, er me bf th 
to deny t un Yet 
of Hell tor that error Beine 
on them by two Eccleſiaſtical WI ters; © 
Harmenopulus and Zonaras,” 

I muſt not CUTIES that Ea com- 
plains mor 8 Ants = qc by 
charged him with endeavouring (p) % 9 
violence to the truth” by "bis own fitions 55 
regſaningr; and to remove that "accuſation; 
(which, by the by, he does not call a, % 
one, tho” Mr. 222 has thought prope 
to repeat that word twice in his tranflarion. 
of this" place) or to render himſelf leg oh- 
noxious 0 0 offers to 1 Iva his Sy- 
tem ont © Scriptures" themſelves. But the 
E — about his demonſtration, is * 
new Pro. of the eharg e ; for after wa 


ding two or thee paſs 
ls 


my Ay 
Ns up But three lines, he 


to his Phi- 


loſophical reaſöning again, and, inſtead of 


a demonſtration out of the Scripcures, gives 
nothing bur DialeRical | ophiſms, upon 


favourite bt pictiptur 180 unbegotten. 

4. It is uſi 1 forthoſe . 
of the holy to ſet a great value on 
their own Reaſon, - This was the caſe 10 80 


A. 


1 r 3 (ie hu 


60 1 r aint din Mon. 
Zerl. Grac: T. ni. p. 4665. 8 * je 


. Abol. capa 1. Whiſt, Wal Psd 
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Hape the eternity 
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206 Julian fa 


r fo-Actius, Sc. 


human reaſoning. - Eunomius chiefly recom- 
mended. to * Diſci S to prefer reaſor- 
ing before the without e 
the ground whereon tbe Croud he ſpeaks of 
builded their belief, viz. the authority of 
Scripture. (r) Not ſo confider the nature of 
things, or to be ignorant of Philoſophy, is 


the greateſt fault he finds with the Semi- 


ans; and he preſcribes a method to come 
at the knowledge of truth about ſuch queſ- 

8 as this, 7s the Son's ſubſtance like that 
of the” Father, which plainly ſhews what 
opinion he had of the moſt abſtruſe Myſte- 
ries. There are plainly to ways cut out ir 
the cover of the truth in ſuch queſtions ; 3 
the one of which is a priori, whereby we con- 
Baer the ſubſtances of things themſelves, and 
by fair and clear reaſoning we determius hbout 
every one of them ; the other is a poſteriori ; ; 


hereby fue make the enquiry from the ee 


Le . 1 fo diftinguiſh ſibſtanct, 2 


60 hid. cap. 27. M. Whiſton, /p. 28. a 
10 «Agro! prejudice, but xoyioud; ſignißes 
geaſoning 3 * Mr. Whifer may be of opinion 
that * * of Chriſtians have no foundation of 
their belief but projudice, yet no dictionary will vouch 
word $c420w% Joy frejudice., In ano- 

. introdu- 


ther place, cap. 24. P. 23. the ſame 


bes ehe word 0) God as the und of an argument of 
| Ennamins; where that Aae himſelf claims no 


ather authority but his own . That tranſl 
tion is to be read with caution- 

{r) 5. c. 20, p. 19. eee cou, one! 2 
AO: „ AE pen 1 


Julian' Favour taht 
the creatures they nale, aud by their operas. 


lions. Thus Philoſo phy ſhall: be our only 


Guide 3: or if any . 0 be left to Revela- 
tion by that Hereſiarch, in the enlightning 
of our minds, it ſhall be only to tell us, 
that the Man called Jeſus is that very Son 
of God, about the nature of whom 1 it is the 


buſineſs of Reaſon fully to inſtrüct us. He 
was ſo infatuated with that privilege of. 


human Reaſon, (s) 10 underſtand every thing 
that belongs to Religion, that he railed at 


thoſe who ſaid: theirs was too weak to dive 


into ſuch a depth as God's nature, and re- 
preſented them as either Fools or Knaves. ® 
If the underſtanding of ſome, ſaid he, is 4% 
obſcured by their ill diſpoſitions, that they can 


not even ſeg-what is before them, that is no 


reaſon why others ſhoud not come at the know- 
ledge of things that really exit. That high 
contempt for thoſe who admitted Myſteries, 
and incomprehenſibilities in Religion, was 
derived from his Maſter. Az!ius compared 
the Orthodox (a) 4 4 blind, deaf and dumb 
woman who: has been raviſped, but can give 
no account of -the Raviſber; and ridiculed 


them, for (w) profeſſing a Religion that 


vaniſnes away with the ſound of certain 
words: wenn to expreſs the n Be- 
K 2 lief; 


0 Theed. Her. Fab. A. 3. Dyer: T. ir. r. 237. 


0:8, 7d Os wy $w3ncev, © 
(% Ap. G. Nu. Or. x. T. ii. p. 67. 
lu) Ap. Epiph. Hæreſ. 76. p. 990. 


(ww) See Aitzus's art. 18, 19, 20, ap. Epiph: p. 926. 
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205 Julians favour t Aẽtius, Gc. 


lief; becauſe, as they did not pretend to un- 
derſtandꝭ the full extent of thoſe words, they 
did not allow the conſequences drawn from 
them by the method of the Dialecticians; 
which, in AZdus's way of thinking, was the 
only mean to let them ſubſiſt after the ſound 
was over. It woud be foreign to the preſent 
Purpoſe t to enter into the particulars of A. 
iius s notions about the Trinity. It is enough 
ro obſerve that, whether they were really 
agreeable to ſound Philoſophy or not, 
had no other foundation but reaſoning. 
Human Reaſon Was the ultimate Judge of 
Theological Doctrines, and, of conſe- 
Auence, nothing was admitted into his ſyſtem, 
As a part of the Chriſtian Religion, but 
what he either really underſtood thoroughly, 
or fancied he underſtood. I have dwelt on 
that fundamental e of Eunomianiſn 
longer than it was barely neceſſary for the 
end propoſed in this Diſſertation, eerst I 
think it may be of ſervice to true Chriſti- 

anity to ſhew that Aetius and his F ollowers, 

whom Mr. M biſton is pleaſed to call (x) emi- 
ment vindicators of the moſt primitive faith, 
were the Inventors of the method whereby 
aur modern Deifts endeavour to undermine 
Ehriſtianity. I wound not have chis under- 
ſtood as if I affirmed that all who cry down 
Myſteries, and repreſent Chriſtianity as dit- 
fering from natural Religion in a 
ut 

0 nate chi ries, T. ir append 53: 


— s favour to A#tivs, Ge. 2096 


but an hiſtorical belief of a few plain facts, 
are engaged in a Plot to overthrow the eſtab- 
liſhed Religion. It is poſſible ſome of them 
may be ſincere in their proteſtations of their 
being attached to the Goſpel; and I donꝰt 
doubt, but ſome are really ſo far deluded, 
like the Perſecutors ſpoken of by our Sa- 
viour, as to imagine they do ſervice to God' 
by railing, at thoſe Myſteries which God'has 
made the object of our Faith. Vet it ãs a fact 
not to be denied, that, notwithſtanding the 
like proteſtations, ſeveral. modern Inbebe ners 
5 laboured to ſet all revealed M 
aſide, under pretence of levelling, their at+ 
tack at nothing beſides the incomprehen Gble 
doctrines 7 in the Word of God. 
1 Dink wot 1 1 The 
4 urſe of fret thinking, ianity 4s 
as wy 5 RAS | 'T, 47 Philoſopher, 
Se. are books ſo well known, that my allega- 
tion ſtands in no need of any further proof, 
The Authors of thoſe 91 4 were ſenſible 
that Chriſtianity itſelf woud he ſoon deſtroy- 
ed, if once they coud get Myſteries rejected. 
Julian, who was as great an Enemy as they 
to our Religion, and as ſagacious * 
out the moſt proper methods to annoy ig 
ſcems to have conſidered the attempt of A 
tius in the ſame light. He knew that to b. 
lieve, (or admit, on the evidence of Reve- 
Jation, that which human Reaſon is not able 
to come . is s the criterium of Chri 
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210 julian“? favour to Actius, &c, 
and uſed to ridicule our Faith on that account. 
Therefore he ſaw that if Chriſtians coud once 
be brought off from being Believers; which 
the Aitian Syſtem directly tended to, he 
- woud ſoon perſuade them to be no more 
Called Chriſtians, * 
- Beſides that tendency, which Fulian coud 
not but perceive, tho* prejudice and fond- 
neſs of his own conceit might prevent Aeli. 
us himſelt from being aware of it; the Eu- 
namian Syſtem was fo framed as to entitle 
the contrivers of it to Julian's favour on ſe- 
zyeral accounts, I ſhall mention only two 
ticulars. I. It is a thing (y) generally known 
that Arius's Doctrine on the Trinity was 
derived from Plato, or rather, as Pr. Cave 
has obſerved it, from (=) the latter Platonifts 
who had departed from 7he ancient Dotirine 
HF Plato in this matter, ſtretebing the diffe- 
-rences and gradual ſubordinations which the el. 
der Platoniſts had made among ft the Hypoſ- 
ttaſes into too wide a diſtance. But Arius, 
either becauſe he did not ſee the conſequences 
of his own principles, or becauſe he durſt 
not go.thro? thoſe conſequences, out of re- 
gard to Scripture, had fallen ſhort of a 
cCompleat Syſtem; and his Doctrine had a 
tincture of Chriſtianity. That tincture was 
905 reacts in the Syſtem of thoſe who 


Went 
) See Sandi B, B. li, i p. 131. Prov. D P. 7h. 
Trin. i. 1. 8. 
. 10 Cave live. i Tet of the 4th Century, p. 44. 


Julian's faubur to Aktius, Sc. 21f 
went by the name of Arians at Julian's time 


r they had departed from ſome of their 
Maſter's tenets, and were mvcthearer' being 
truly Chriſtians. © But Aus revived the 
genuine principles of Arius, and eatried the 
conſequenees of thoſe principles ſo far, that 
his Syſtem- was eſſentially the ſame with 
that which Julian had learned from his Pla- 
tonician Maſters: for as the applying the 
Platonic Doctrine concerning the ſecond Hy- 
ſtaſis, to the perſon called Jeſus, was on- 
1 difference about a meer fact, it might 
very well be overlooked as no material one. 
Now.; was it net very natural for ug 
who had ſo great a value for every ching 
that was derived from the Platonic Schoe 
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21. Tr appears. by Julians books againſt 
Chriſtianity, that” his frog Fete” ieh, 
if not only, levelled at thoſe who'contend- 


ed for the Eternal Divinity of our bleſſed 


Saviour; becauſe as they acknowledged 
him to be the ſame God with the Father, 
they left no room for introdueing ſdeh ſe- 
cundary Gods as the Heatheniſh Theolop 
admitted. It was very far from being 
with the Zunomians, who never controver- 
ted that fundamental principle of the Pa 
Syſtem, that a created Being may be a Toe 
God, and deſerve the adoration, of Man- 
kind. We believe, * Euomius, . 


to beſtow his favour on Atlius as a Diſciple 
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212 Joban's favour to Sedus, Ge. 


of Cod, who is (a) a true Ged. not ur- 
crtated. not without at Feine This be- 
ing once granted upon P iloſophical prin- 
 Ciples, the controverſy Wich the Pagans 
cCoud be on nothing elſe but the number and 
names of inferior Deities ; and I think Ju- 
Aan woud have been very well ſatisfied to 
have no other point to adjuſt with the Chri- 
ſtians beſides. that one. It is not to be pre- 
ſumed that he Was not ſenſible of By a- 
greement of the Aeian Syſtem with his 
Own; ſince it had been charged as a re- 
vroath on the Arians as early as Conſtantine, 
was ſtill urged, againſt Aetius by the 
1 Drthodox. If it Abe ſays e, 00 
Ci Wanity Has" no bdvantage over. the Hors 
| of « creatures, and it rather an Tdolg- 
5 than a true ſervice of God. Aetius des 
With ihe Gentiles when be ſaysthere is @ great 
Gad. and a little \one . which the, Gentiles 
themſelves confeſs, for they ſay there is but 
ons great God, and call the atber little Gods, 
. 
"The above . conſiderations perſuade me 
that, alias was, indebted to his Syſtem, ra- 
Wet, than to any thing elſe, for the aſtoniſh- 
520 avgur he met with from Julian. The 
ee aſſigned for it by YF. La ant 


44 Eon. ſole, Fabr. u. G. T. Ls P:/255- 


2 785 i Wc y 8. 
41 ie dt Julian. Tie: * F ——4— 
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 Jolian's fowour to Asti, Gr. 213 


fall very ſhott of what he was to | account 
for. It is not enough to ſay that! Aztaus was 
acquainted with Julian when a Private Man; 
for the queſtion is, how a man of ſuch a 
mean extraction, came to be ſo intimate 
vun Privg of eee I fay ſo in- 
timate; for the manner in which Julian 
vrote ta _him-ſhews:he:was bat only: an ac- 


quaintance of his, but a n friend. 


It is true he had done the Apoſtate a very 
remarkable ſervice, by belping. (4) him to 
impoſe upen the World, and to conceal his 
Apoſtacy from Gallus; and it is what 

Biographer ſeems: to inſinuate, when, ta 


ing of Julians kindneſs to that Hereſiardii, 


he ſays,j that prejudices did not always fie 
in that Prince be ſentimenis of gralitude. 
But was not gratitude rather inforced by 


Julian's prejudices in that caſe, than oppor 


ſed to them. The nature of the Service Ace 
tius had done lüm is ſuch, that it gives 
room to vaſt ſuſpicions. The Herefiarch 
was ſincere or he was not ſo, in the accoumt 
he gave 10 Gallus of his Brother's being 
ſteady in the prineiples of Chriſtianity. If 
he * not, and betrayed the truſt repoled 
in him by the Cæſar, in an affair that ſo hear - 
ly. ran the [intereſt of the Chriſtian 
World; Julian had no reaſon. to look vn 


. 4. great friend to the Religion;:6f | 


nen nor | conſequeatly: to be prejudiced 
Raoul "IG #//againſt 


(4). See Yi 4 * p- 35 
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= a Chriſtian; for it is very pr 


21 Jjulian's favour to Attius, Gr. 


againſt him on that account. If he was; the 
Apoſtate had ſtill leſs reaſon to hate him as 
obable he — 
been ſeduced by e, 'Philoſo oſophy; and 
taken his Platonic topics for ſound Chriſtia- 
nity ; for people. of fool fool principles are very 
apt to be impoſed upon in that manner. 
Thus Julian had an early opportunity of 
being convinced, how nearly related his and 
AHetius's Syſtem were; and the Conferences 
on Theological matters they had together 
in that juncture, are a circumſtance that 
give a new degree of probability to the rea- 
Y n.T affign for the Emperor's favour to the 
il F. La Bletterie adds another 
f motiye of Julians behaviour, to thoſe 
taken from gratitude and former friendſhip. 
This Aatius 7 the Atheiſt, ſays he, 
vad formed. a nem Sed among /i the Arians, 
and according to Julan*s Syſtem, the beads of 
Parties were always valuable: to him. But it 
woud be a very difficult taſł to ſhew that 
Julian ever beſtowed any particular favour 
upon any other head of Party: among the 
Chriſtians, | beſides - Aetins, Pbotinus, and 
perhaps Eunomius. What token of his be- 
8 (barring-the repeal from their ſe- 
veral n which was a favour con- 
_ ferred on all the Exiles, not on the heads of 
Parties in particular) did he ever give to the 
heads of the Conſubſtantialiſts, in ſeveral parts 
of 2 Want ? what to Athanaſius whom he 
conſidered 


CY 
-. 
* p * © a 1. 
W. font 15 Asta W. bbs 
2 ; V. 9 — : 


<confidered'as the Chief of that Party? What 
to Hilary of Puicliers, and Enfedius of Ver. 
teil, who were the moſt conſpicuous al 
them, the former in Gaul, the other in Ig 
Traly. What to Lutifer of Cagliari who, 
in his own time, occaſioned a new. ſchiſm 


among the Catholics ? What to Paulis 
or Meletins of ; Antiach, - Who headed each 


of them a conſiderable Party im the 

City where Julian made 4 longer ſtay 
than he did in any other Place during his 
' whole Reign? What ſingular favour did the 
other heads of the ſevered Sects into hie 
the Arian Party was divided at that time 
ceive at his Rand? Acactus - of Ceſarea : 
'Bajil of Hucyru p or Matedomus? How 


for inſtance Marcellus of Ancyra, and Do. 


natus that turbulent Caribaginian Biſhop? 
that any of: them 


We don't find in Hiſtory 
ever was uſed by Julian as if he had any 


at value for them. "Metis and Photinus 


pa the 79 heads ONS ever Were 
onally diſtingui by- that Apoſtate. 

One cannot account for- che ſingul 

ment they 


ariſen from ſomething that was as peeuliar 
to them, as his behaviour was ſingular; and 
am confident that, after canſidering what 


has be 


were the Authors of other new Sects uſed, 


ar treat- 
-met with, from reaſons that 
Thbud have procured the ſame favour-to 
many others. Julians motives muſt have 


em nr . moſt of 
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E 2 TM 19 ** Chviſtianiry 
- met with in the Roman Em pire, alter 
its hecoming the Religion eltabliſhed by 
[Mie was cfrom the Pagan Philoſophers and 
en Men of Letters, As long as authority 
on their ſide, the Heathen Prieſts made 
ol it, and ſtirred up the ſuperſtitious 
Nate the Chriſtians, But as ſoon as 
reaſon and argument became. the only wea- 
pons bereit h our Religion coud be at- 
tacked, chex withdrew from the Field, — 
left the cauſe of the Gods by whom they 
lived to he fought for hy thoſe * men, 

who had oſten been branded with the name 
of ⸗Ackeills, For (aht ma, a faphe mol ow 
that Philoſophers: are Atheifts,'. Theſe w 
the only, or at.leaſt the chief, ſupport ke — 
des das latry, W nen 45 to the 
+ „An Re £t +: 677 ih „ hrone 3 
0 Bentley, Phil, "Lips. — ü. p. 1 


das "inquiry 
the motives ieh chem 1 
logie for che ·Superſtitions of theirAnceſtors, 
and the methods, they employed to prupup 
ſuch a ruinous edifice, as an eſſential part, 
not only 99 the Hiſtory, of 
but alſo of his on; ſince that Prince, not 
ſatisfied with ſupporting Idolatry and attack 
ing Chriſtianity. with his authority as an Em- 
peror, undertook to do both by arguments, 
and ranked himſelf with the Xulophers, 
and Controverſialiſts. +. 
"Whit, Heatheniſh e wete 
[4 y the laws of the Land; ns "re 
ſophets might be ſuſpecled of ſtanding up 
for the. Gods of their Country out of Bal 
tical views; to wipe off the- aſperſion of 
Atheiſm and Free- thinking. Fhis may be 
ſuppoſed to have been the caſe of Cetas, 
who, being an Epicurean, coud be 
none but earthly, motives ; and this charge 
way he ſupported by be manner in which 
F les of 
1g10N CONC upon the principles 
his Sect, he was forced to perſonate the Pye 
thagorean or the Platoniſt, — he ſpoke 


in favour ot Idolatry, tho he is a true Epi- 


curean w hen he attacks the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian Religions. But the caſe was very diffe- 


rent 5 e ng peer who lived-under 
ee UP 8 © Confliantine 
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. at the part of A logiſts 
Tories old ! 1 
finicere atrachmment to them I lad they been 
Fune ; ſervers under the Pagan Emperors, they 
woud have continued ſo when Chriſtianity 
was on the Throne, and 1 with the 
humour of the times, as it is ble moſt 
of: the Bpicurtam did, ſince there (5) is no- 
thing of that Sect to be heard of under the 
Chriſtian Emperors ';* notwithſtanding (c) 
xs flouriſhing ſtate under Diocletian. Thus 
me behaviour of the Philoſophers at that 
time, their zeal and ſteadineſs were a ſuffict- 

ent confutation of the caluimnie jor the Po- 
| pulace.” 8 

TerasMenvhehave mack erben buſineſs to 
ſtudy any point, are generally ſo prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of their own Notions, whether true 

er falſe, that they cannot coneeive how any 
one that examines can differ from them; 
theſe Philoſophers have fallen (4) under a 
ſuſpicion of infincerity, which I ſhall endea- 
vour to clear them from. It is a piece 0 
juſtice, which, however often it may be denied, 
yet I think is due as well from Chriſtians to 
Pagans, as from all enen een of Chriſ- 
tians teach dert... 
And firſt, F muſt eve: that the Philo- 
fophers at Julian $ time are not uſed 2 — 
than 

bh See Gaſenu de tit. & mor. Epic: M. 5, 6. 

(e) La8. Div. Inf. iii. 17. multo celebrior — quam 
eceterorum. .) See La Bleterie, P. 23.7 


4 the . who were FR” 
ben hu by the lace in the; 
Philoſophers, by the Populace in the; ti; 
of Paganiſm, has been allowed by the prinii- 
tive Chriſtians, becauſe they thought ſome- 
thing like Chriſtianity was at the bottom of 
the pretended Hypocriſy of the Philoſophers; 
blindly — by many Chriſtians after- 
wards; (e) faintly ſupported by ſome, and 
mightily inſiſted on by (y) the modern Free- 
thinkers; (with what deſign it is eaſy to 
gueſs ;) and never proved to the ſatisfaction 
of any candid Examiner. This makes it ne- 
ceſfary for us to run up much higher than 
e and to clear from this 
ation thoſe who were the fountain head of 
05 Philoſophy which ſeduced that Empe- 
rar from Chriſtianity. If this be a digreſſion, 
J hope it won't be an unpleaſing one ; tho 
the compaſs of this Diſſertation cannot al- 
low me to enlarge upon the ſubject as much 
as it deſerves; But before I come to this, it 
is proper to explain, in a few words, the na- 
ture of the Pagan Religion. 
Scævola, Varro, and Platarth, ber N 
of a three-fold partition of the Pagan The- 
ology. The latter ſays it was (g delivered 
” ow by who bs, rage the Ane 'p i the rec 
| ic 


(6) Labs Aujelnig in M4 4 4. FY bo. T. iv. f. 
4%, &c. 568. ſuiv. . - 9 
v8 Blount's Origin. of Idol. P. 9. 44. Collins's 
of Freethinkin TH 12 15 77 Toland' «Clidophorus, &c. 
7 De plac. Phif Pull. 6. 01 789] Tov Oαονο πr f 
dureg 86Cx0poys 
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which fhews char it ating. WY 
fold: manner - of:conſidering the ſame Reli- 
ee 2 Pact, -a' Philoſopher, or a 
wgiver; But as that diſtinction, which 
-was. ſomewhat like the method of ſome 
Divines, who"confider all the ſubjects they 
upon, litteraliter, tropologice, analogice, 
cc. can afford no light to the point we 
are we ſhall lay it aſide for the pre- 
ſent, na take a ſurvey of the ſeveral kinds 
of | Beings — by the Pagans. They 
may be divided into objects of immediate, 
and objects of mediate worſhip. 
Under the firſt head may be brought, 1. 
The Celeſtial Bodies which they looked upon 
as hying animated Beings 2. A numberleſs 
multĩtude of ſpiritual, or at leaſt inviſible Be- 
ings, whom they apprehended to be partly co- 
ordinate, partly. ſubordinate to dne another, 
and endowed with great powers, ſo as to 
be able. both to hurt and to benefit Man- 
Kind. 3. An indefinite number of Heroes or 
dead Men, whom they imagined to have 
been admitted imo a ſhare: of the Godly 
power, in conſideration of ſome egregious 
thing or other by them perpetrated in this 
Mord. 4. Certain things () which the 
Vulgar had no clear notion of, as fear, 
courage, paleneſs, &c. but which the chink- 
ing Men conſidered. as under the tection 
of Kebabs of the ts belore . 
: : n in Under 


LE LE. 


e. the ſecond Head Were, Sabol The 
Idols, Images, Statues, and other 

made by the hand,of Man, 6, The . 
Symbols, or what they were pleaſed to con 
ber in that liglit,, whether living or-vege- 
table creatures. No God eln under this 
head was worſhipped on his own account, 
but either for its Haig a Symbol conſecrated 
to, and calling to mind the idea of ſome 
Deity mentioned under the fitſt Claſs, or for 
the ks ſome ſuch Deuy's:; being actually 
united to it, and teſiding in t. 


To this Theory, which was . antienter than | 


either Poets, Philoſophers, or . Eawgivers 
Eknoyyn in Hiſtory, if we add a few articles 
of Belief concerfing the Gods or their wor- 
ſhip, We ſball have a general notion of the 
Pagao Syſtem, 1. That the Gods were not 
only able, 
aBairs!;'-2dly; that they, had ſeveral ways df 


communicating themſelves to men, either by 


aſſuming Human bodies fot a time, or by 
other means, as Dreams, Oracles, Ic. gdly, 
That in fact, they had revealed themſelves, 


to Men on ſeveral oceaſions, and given them 


inſtructions about the manner of worſhip, 
the arts of Pivination, and other 
Gn to the e Province of every 


The generality | of men being Ptepalhd 
wih theſe 88 it was not very extra- 
Kt 4 Abit: ILS asl nn. 


ophers ſucere. Heatlen 221 


but willing. to meddle 1 in human 


points re- 
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then. 
„ at a time when there was NO Writ- 

y to preſerve a diſtinct memory 
of wmakable events, that the Gods of one 
Claſs ſhoud be often confounded Wy. thoſe of 

another, chiefly as ſeveral known cauſes con- 
curred to introduce that confuſion, which 
proved in proceſs of time the ground-work of 
{till greater miſtakes. Gratitude and flattery, 
were the moſt remarkable ſources of that 
evil, The real or pretended Benefactors of 
Mankind were of courſe intituled to a rank 
among the Gods of the third Claſs: But (5) 
the cuftom- having prevailed of calling Men 
by the Name of ſome Celeſtial Body or 
 other,andalſooftransferringtoCeleſtialBodies 
the Names of Men, that 3d. Claſs was ſoon 
confounded with the firſt, — no diſtinction 
made by the Vulgar, between Apollo, for in- 
ſtance, and ibe Sun. Ignorance in point of 
Hiſtory was a ſecond ſource. Several Princes 
or great Men, either in different Countries, 
or in the ſame, had the ſame name. If any 
one or two of them happened to be Deified, 
all the Stories that belonged to that Name 
were made part of the Hiſtory of the God. 
Thus erimes which ſhoud have excluded 
Men from being ranked among the Gods, 
came to be imputed to thoſe who had been 
Deified on account of their good actions. 
er nne, 1 Nen r names to the Be- 
8 F ings 
4 * WT See Warburtos $ Divine La p. 438, 439. 
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The Philoſophers fincere Heathen. 222 
ings of the 2d. Claſs, who were conceived 
as having a . inſpection on ſome 
part of this World, as the Sea, the inner 
e of the Earth, e. was a third ſoree of 
confuſion. It is probable they were at firſt 
denominated after ſuch Men as were remar- 
kable for ſome thing that had an affinity with 
the Employment deviſed unto thoſe Gods. 
Thus the God of the Sea was called Neptune, 
as we might call the Genius of Mathema- 
tics Newton, or the tutelar Deity of In- 
ſects Reaumur. The God of a Country. was 
denominated after ſome excellent King, &s. 
But, in proceſs of time the origitr of the 
255 being forgotten; the Hiſtory of the 
| King of great Man was (4) miſtaken for 
ä * of the God. The God himſelf was 
ſu uppoſed to have been embodied for a time, 
either in the natural courſe of birth, or other- 
wiſe, and to have revealed unto men ſuch 
uſeful diſcoveries or regulations as the King 
or great Man was really the Author of. 1 
don t doubt but the ſpirit of Syſtem may 
alſo have contributed to introduce — — 
in the Pagan Theology. Men woud have · a 
ſubordination among the Gods for whom 
they had names, for the reſt however nu- 
merous, were little thought of, till ſome En- 
thuſiaſt or other dreamed of a denomination 
for them: Then of courſe the Deities of the 


ſecond Claſs, that had the: good forcuge of 


(4) See — intel. Sf. p. 257. ; 


224 The Philoſophers fincere Heather, 
be denominated after Men of a ſuperior rank 
in this world, got the higheſt place in the 
. -groming Syſtem. Hence Fapiter was looked 
upon as aptimus maximus, the beſt, and con- 
ſequently the greateſt of the created Gods, 
| however- inconſiſtent that title was with the 
ſtories that were told of him. There may 
have been other ſources of confuſion, but 1 
think theſe were the chiefeſt. 
Mien were in poſſeſſion of thoſe Tenets, 
and-of a Worſhip ſuitable to them (7) when 
the I ors whoſe names are recorded in 
Hiſtory /\undertook the civilizing them. 
Theſe wiſe Men ſoon perceived how uſeful 
Religion woud be for that purpoſe, and 
— the firſt ſtep they er was to 
make that very Religion, — they found 
rooted in the minds of the People reſt upon 
a legal bottom. They were not ſatisfied with 
that, but being Poets (at leaſt ſome of them) 
and Philoſophers, as well as Lawgivers, they 
treated Religion in that threefold capacity. 
It was the buſineſs of the Law to preſcribe 
and regulate the Worſhip of the Gods, ſuch 
as they were, (m) not to Sh what their na- 
ture was. This required, conſidering what 
* been ſaid before, ſound Criticiſm, an art 
which antient Sages were EY ſtrangers 
ROTTING to. 
+) gee Warburton's Div. Leg: p- 440. 
Cotta ap. Ccer de Nat. D. in. 7. Ate enim Philo- 
'ſ6pho: rationem -? accipere debeo Religionis ; majoridus 
autem notrls, etiam Wen ratione m credere. 


to. However they ſupplied has deset och; 
Philoſophy and Poetry jumbled together., 
The Philoſopher . the moſt glaring in- 
conſiſtencies ariſing from the confuſion be- 
fore mentioned ; but the Poet knew what: 
fictions a bold imagination is able to ere- 
ate, ard how wide allegory and reality differ,” 
tho* they center in the lame, Hence 
the Lawgiver, without d rting from the 
fundathorcalBrinein les of the vulgar Syſtem, 
concluded that the — only 
apparent; and that the Hiſtory of the Gods, 
As feceived from | Tradition, muſt either 
wholly or partly be allegorized. Thus he 
thought he might extricate himſelf out of 
all Iiffculties. But that diſcovery; however 
conducive it might prove to the general 
good of Society, (by inculcating that Virtue 
and 921 70 pecially Lasern were the only or 
the chief means to ingratiate one with the 
Supreme Cauſe of all things, and to- attain 
that degree of happineſs — honour» which 
was enjoyed by the Deifie dead Men 3) Was 
not thought fit to be entruſted with the 
Multitude ; becauſe, tho'ꝰ no ways repug+ 
nant to the primitive notions of the-yulgar- 
Syſtem; it carried an air of novelty:; anda 
degree of knowledge was required to un- 
= it, avert _ ae of: Man- 
ind were not judge 4 Iithout a 
e - take, Thin ve 


the. e and, een of ial! ty 


The Philoſophers 


the Myſteries or ſect « Worſhip of the Gods, 
which was done every where by the Law- 
givers, as has becen proved by a (u) Man 
vwyhoſe profound Learning and bright imagi: 
nation admire, tho I yt come into 
all his Notions: 2 
It woud be both too long and foreign t to 
our purpoſe to trace the joint Hiſtory of 
Philofophy- and Heatheniſm from thoſe re- 
mote ages down to Fulian's time. There- 
fore we ſhall now content ourſelves with 
ſome remarks upon thoſe from whom was 
derived the Theological Philoſophy moſt in 
en the fourth century after Chriſt (o). 
It is well known, ſays the ableſt Critic of out 
age, that the then Pagan Philoſophers were 
the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and Stoics, or ra- 
ther a jumble and compound of them all. That 
mixture concerned principally thoſe matters 
that had nothing to do with Religion; but 
in point of Theology, () the Tenets of 
Plato" were like Oracles, from which the 
very Diſciples of Ariſtotle and Zeno gloried 
not to depart. Here it is proper to obſerve, 
that as Plato had borrowed r principles of 
his Theology from Pyibagoras, — {ka 
of his —— as mme . Plots 1 * 
tr! fur- 
6046 n his Div. Los, of Me ſes.” | 
i; (o) Bentley s Phil. Lipſ. againſt Callins. part. ii. p. 45. 
5 It is what 5 Baltus Tee * Def. des & S. 
accuſes 4 Platon. P- 105, tho” he repreſents 
tha School as the leſs W of the chree. 


Pbilgſapbers fincere Heat hen. 227 
further than he had, into ſome of the Py- 
. thagoric notions, and for that reaſon (g) are 
ſtyled by ſome learned Men indifferently 
Platoniſis and Pythagorcans. No it is very 
eaſy to know what the Theological Prig- 
ciples of P/ato's School were, if a Sect's 
avowed Doctrine be deemed a true. xepre- 
ſentation of it's ſentiments : for We have, 
if I may call them ſo, ſeveral Platonician Con- 
feſſions of Faith, which contain all the prin- 
ciples of Heatheniſm. But it is pretended 
theſe expoſitions of their Doctrine were only 
a ſham to impoſe upon the Public, and their 
ſecret Tenets were quite deſtructive of their 
Profeſſions. The grounds of that opinion 
deſerve to he examined, as it is patronized 
by Men of very different principles, and 
views; ſome ſincere well meaning ,Chriſti- 
ans; and ſome either avowed or ſecret Ene · 
mies to all forms of eſtabliſhed, Religion, 
Collins, who pretends. that (7) they tab 
bave been moſt diſtinguiſhed in alli ages fan 
their. underſtanding and viriue bave been Free- 
thinkers, ſays that Plato, being alarmed; at 
the fate of Socrates, neuer talked publicly 
againſt the Gods and Religion of bis. Country; 
but thought Bimſelf into notions very contrary 
to thoſe who were received or known in Greece 
This brings the charge back upon Socrates, 
| 1 5 8 N Nay  o79 .. whoſe 
ee S. Parker's Cenſ. of the Plat. Phil. & Dem. 
„ 03-9. 
| +) Dit. of Frutthinling P. 130 6. 
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[ESD 


2:48 The Philoſophers feine Hen 
whoſe caſe, as he was One of Dian? Matter, 
we mult dihigently Enſhitle. 5H 
It is a very general Notion that bet 
ſufferetl lwfully, tho? unjuſtly; that is to 
fay that the Indictment brought againſt him 
for not reputing Gods thoſe which the R epublic 
Beld is be: ſuch, was proved. It is on that ac- 
count that the 2800 Philoſopher* s name is 
always in the mouth of our modern Unbe- 
hevers; () Tolanu woud have his Panthe- 
iſtical, or rather Atheiſtical, fraternity deno- 

minated after him. Bhpuvt Tays he 'coud not 
eſcape with his life, only becanſe be preached up 
the' Belief of One ſupreme God; and -Calling 
chat he afſbelieved the Gods of his 1 * 
and declared bis diflike. For my part, th 
I ſought for the reafons of that aße f 
muſt — coud not find a ſingle one fit to 
1 the leaſt degree of probability; and 
am the more emboldened to contradict it 
the? almoſt univerſally feceived, when I ſee 
22 — (2) Pr. "Bentley receding from 
it. (v) Stanley has given a very accurate ac- 
countof Socra/es's tryal, eakerfiom antient 
Authors; but there is not in it tlie leaſt 
ſhadow- either of Melim's making [axon 
chat part of the charge, tho called up 


Prove it; or of the Fhiloſopber's pleading 


Wan £0 a bs 2 8113 e guilty. 
242 bogs the very title of Toland's antheiſticon, 
nhl: oF fe olatry, p. 9. Ce 15 "PS 


or Philel, Lipſienſ. P-2 A 
. of Philoſophy, p. 9oũ © © 


„ 60 — 


* 


guilty. Fer de i Sera, wh ee 


to make uſe of | 
to ſave his life; loadly-p nes 'h a- 
dored the Gods wor ipped the City, 
and believed with all the world that the 
Delpbian Oracles were delivered by Apollo. 


Plam has preſerved to c may de- 


nuine Apology made by Sorates before B88 
Judges (9 without adding 


ingenuity. But har de we nnd 4 in that Apo- 
jog?" Ef lays, that all the- articles of his 
Indilimen were down right uniruths; and ef 


a piece with the Recuſation formerly laid on 


him by Arifophanes, as if he had been an 
Aſtronomer, tho” he mever 'meddled with 


theſe' Sciences; that the God tobe preſides at 


Delphi was an uncxceptionable Aulbor ; that 
be was effe3ually perſuated that thare are 


Gods'; that he believed and taught the Beiig 


V Deities, Demons, Gods or children of Cor. 


And that theſe Demons are Gals; chat he d 


lieved at otber men do,that the Sun and Mootiare 


Gods. It is true that M Dacier, a great ſtickler 


for Socrates” s: Orthodoxy, pretends that ſome 
of theſe expreſſions were iro#ieal,or ſpatem i. 


compliance with the opinions of - the People, 


ani orfic agrevable es what we learn from 


RAS I. 
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() 6 tranſlated from che 
Trench of Mr. Ne. 2. Le + 13, 3+, 122 24, 
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, fincere Heathen, 


Feript ie 3 but he can never make either of 
thele pretenſions good, as they are repug- 
nant either to the found | Dodtine of. Chri- 
ſtianity, or to the known character of So. 
rates, and inconſiſtent with the circum- 
Atance that Philoſopher was in. After al, 
his was not the firſt time our Philo 
had declared. in favour of Polytheiſm — 
Jdolatry. On his being admitted a - Citizen, 
for the Aubenians were only Citizen's children 
till they had taken the Oath, he (x) had 
ſwore — half a dozen of Gods not only 15 
Nick io ibe Religion of his Country, tz mt 
cum rind, but alſo never to ſuffer any boch 
10 attempt. changing the Laus; the felt of 
which was that he Gods. and Heroes of the 
Land ſhaud be 125 worſbipped according 
do the forms preſcribe by the Antients ; and in 
" arivate by, ſpeaking well of them, ira. As 


he never. retracted that Oath, ſo we don't 
Fe that he ever did or. ſaid any thing con - 
trary to it 3 either in his Philoſophical, or 
any other capacity. ( Man was tbe ſalt 
Fuels of bis Philoſophy, and efteeming ſpe. 
- culative Knowledge as far only at it conduceſb 
is practice, be cut off in all Sciences what be 
ante ved of leaſt uſe. Thus he meddled very 
Attle with the Nature of God. or Gods, only 
As far as Providence and motives to. a good 


and virtuous ilfe were concerned in it, tho 


e. ſeems to have had pretty Hung I" 
5 0 


19 850 Sam. petit * Atticz. tit. I, & * 
{y) Stanley ubi ſup. p. 77. 


{as an ef ential part of V he 
— fey it to his Bikes in bis mot 
ivate converſations, as well as in Public; 
bot in ſuch a manner as evidently ſhews char 
the ſupreme God was not the immediate 
Obje& of the Worſhip he inculcated. Xeno- 
, among many other proofs of what I 
fay, has preſerved to us a long converſa- 
tion of that Philofopher with Fut bydemus, 
at which he himſelf was preſent, and which 


_ -was entirely taken up in proving that there 


are Gods, and that they muſt be worſhipped 
tho? not ſeen: And leaſt ſome body ſhoud 
imagine that tho he uſed the plural number 
he meant the ſupreme God only, he makes 
uſe of the inviſibiſity of that Being to ſhew 
that other Gods alſo muſt be honoured, 
tho' inviſible as well as he: As to the man- 
ner of exterior worſhip, as it is a po 
which human Reaſon can never fully ſet al 
he has! recourſe to Revelation, and Ye 
Euthydemus to depend upon a Del phian 
Oracle, whereby men are directed to wor- 
ſhip the Gods according to the Laws of 
their Country, (z) for, ſays he, bow ig it 
poſſible for men 10 0 er unto the Gods a more 
agreeable worſhip" iban what they ; preſeribe. 

His conduct was always ſuitable to that 


e for he( a) Sacrifice at Commun e- 
AS © fivals 8 


N 2 
4: "9 * Yar {© Kang iv. 04 1 


(a) See Stanley ubi ſup. r Apel. Soc. ap. 25. Ka. 
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272 e n 
trva]s un the public '2 Wk 
Former behaviour, — "I" ri — to 
Inmagine that his lift rrords, O Crit, I oe 
MAſculapius à cork ; puy ir; nigleꝶ it not; 
Are nor —— — the rden th 
Tera fene. I might bring other proofs, | 
-as "Bocyates comes in es Bilk kation 0 
Incidentally, it is better not dee ton 
pen wg relates to Him. This may ſuffice 
$0 ſhew how pgroundlefly' Mr. Hucher pre. 
tends, that () Sotrates attacket be Ouperſis. 
un of "the Athenians and the (plurality of 
beit Gos, "by 9 the eee of 
ie bles wuusb a0 hieb their Divinity was 
„ and by that Wks 'endenvouring 15 
bring thim- th the Tnowledge' * be true Gol. 
However we ſhall examine the words which 
occafioned that 'reflexion of the learned 
Tranſlator, *tho? we lodk upon them — 
a Plato's thoughts rather than' Sor 

378 FFM, 1 

Tue Gelgn of che Dialogue: dme By 
pbron is to ſhew that the true rule of mo- 
ality or hohnefs is to be taken from our no- 
tions of juſt and unjuſt, or the diftate'6f 
wreaſon; net from the behaviour of the 
Gods, us recorded by the Poets, whoſe ac 
counts; if Iterally underſtood, afe full of 
Aabſurclities To cheat end Socrates is Introdi- 
red uſing ſoveral arguments rather to puzz 
-Butyphron who Fe contrary © wh 

oY ages; 4 an 

40 A Tritrod, 00 Scr. e lr rez. 


af. e Ke - O41 eden dis 
among - themſeivex; Ey the Poets ac- 
=__ | in gEarrial mms: _— from 


ace ee and oe beam cry 
he ſought for, and} it is plain from the ten- 
dency-of the whole Dialogue, that che mar- 
im he wants to inculcate is this. ( 7 
mbich dt holy is beloved ef the. Gads becauſe 
1% be; mat boly . Becasſe it ig helaved: of 
tbem. ol that eqncluſion Miri Da⸗ 
cier intrudes one 3 * n io 
upon Sournatet. efare; ſays in 
ment of an, tbe diſni tian f 
holy and profane can't fubfjt with the plurg- 
lity f . Gods. This conſequence is certain. 
woud be: ſufficient) to reclaim a-wiſe man fram 
that error, and to convince hin that aa 
but one God. Whether the conſequence 
certain in itſelf or no, is what I Will not exe! 
amine ; but it is moſt certain it is none of So- 


crates 'swhpdocedll einne that there 


(6) See Dari Auth of Eutyphron, TEL p. 


1 * ** « XY 8. ; 
I 1 


(d) The Maxim is propolodin gn interroguiive may 
05. 4. 5 11 20h, &. ibid. N. A, * Pa 


F. i. p. 10. 
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tory laid aſide when any point of | 
is to be diſcuſſed ; becauſe it — 
not talee that Hiſtory to be matter of — 
This leads me to conſider: 
crates had of the Poetienl Accounts'of 5 
Gods which I ſhall do the more willingly, as 
his Syſtem appears to me to have been em- 
braced and approved of by moſt Philoſo- 
phers after him; but by thoſe who 
apologized for P in or about Julians 
time. Collins took it 8 (e) 
diſbelievad the common criedt, which he ſup- 

poſes is the fame with diſbelieving the G 
and declared bis diſite of the eſtabliſhed 
Theology; upon which Dr. Bentley (F) ob- 
ſerves tllat it is the Phrtical Religion only 
Which Socrates with ſome difficulty affents to, 
ar v denies. The obſervation is 
right; but might have been carried further. 
Ide literal truth of thoſe accounts, was the 
e thing which coud not eaſily go down 
the: Philoſopher; for, in the very 
place referred to * Collins; after aſking. 
Eutyphron, whether there was /raly any ſuch 
thing as | Enmities and Batiles among i: the 
Gods and whether the things recorded by 
Poets had really happened, he their 
n with @) 8 8 eden had 
N * 

44) Dif of freethinking, p. 123. 8 
(Y Phil. Li, part. ii. P. 33. . 
Geenen. 25 ph 


— deſcribed in it in ne | — 


or rather woven pictures, — 


rious garment. Thus I think he points 
out the light in which Poetical Fables are to 
be conſidered ; viæ as r tations ador - 


ned with many colours; but very different 


in fact, from what they ſeem — at firſt 
ſight. This may receive ſome illuſtration 
from Socrates's declaration before his Judges. 
(b) The Poets, ſays by fay many good things, 
but they underſtand nothing of what tbey ſays 
They are like —— — Diuines. They 


dun t carry on their work by tbe meaſure of- 


wiſdom, or amy artful knowledge, but by a 
ſort af Enthufiaſm. Plato introduces him, 
in one of his vn enlarging upon that 

notion of Poetry; 
arguments, that the performances of Poets 
are a kind of Revelation, and the Poets 
themſelves inſpired Interpreters of the Gods; 
and in another ſaying that (i) all Pogſe is na- 
turally enigmatic. Now had he been of o- 
pinion that na hidden ſenſe is concealed un- 
der the fables, how coud he ſay that the 
Poets themſelves did not catch the 


of the good things they uttered? The lite 


teral ſenſe is very — z but Socrates did 
not take it to be a right one. Therefore he 
muſt have · admitted a rical or alle- 


gotical 1 CN which the Poets them-. 


4 ſel ves 
0 Apol. Socr, T. i. p. 22. Alc, 2. p. 147. 
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that the ſouls of Mien have a being 
from that of the body, and may, after ha- 


—— not in ebe cel indir 
mental, not willing and knowing, Interpre- 


ters of the Gods. — Plate. 


o ſpree God the — — Original 
| who has created feveral infe- 
Bor, Beings and cauſed thoſe” Creatures of 
the firſt rank to create others; that there is 
a: vaſt number of thoſe intelligent created 


Beings; whom be calls Celeſtial bodies, Gods, 


Demons, Ge. between God and Man; 
ſeparate 


ving de 


ed this life, be admitted into a 
clals much ſuperi 


to chat of common en- 


boced ſouls, and became: Geri, a kind of 


Peities ; and laſtly that the government of 
Mankind has been entrufted to the created 
Gods By the ment of the fupteme 
one. Theſe are things ſo univerſally known, 
— ſearcely ſtand in need of any ob- 
ſer vation; but it is neceſſary to take notice 


of that Doctrine's near connection with the 


Heatheniſh fyſtem of Religion. The mu- 
tual Geperidante of the the two Syſtems up- 
on one another is fo vifible, that the bare 
z0Ation' of both is fufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced perſon that Platoniſm' is 
nothing but a kind of 7 append Idola. 
try, 

| . Oo Platon. Ion. p. 534. e to . rende zehn 
198 Rv erb log Te vel, @ 


1 7 


A — 


E tas ref en Zinio 
— Plote's real fontiments? 


For, as we have ſeen, he is charged with 
E publicly ptofeſſed a Religion Which 
he diſapproved in his heart, or thought him- 
—— inis motions contrary iq thoſe anbich were 
ted, or inoton iu (greece. Mr. Datien, 
7 great (admirer of Plata, is indted very 
far from laying any thing to his 3 
yet he agrees with his Accuſers on the main 
point, uz. that Platg's nations were deſtruo- 
tive ot che then eſtabliſhed Religion; but 


all e what —— of iti To cure mew 
77 Supenſtition and Idelatt zobich then reigu- 

ed fo much in the world, Plaro 0 
thing that migbt induce em ta render Gad a 
ratianal wworſbip. Another Author im aſ· 
cribes t Plato a very; remarkable ., 

vz, that the; world wanted. a Reformer 10 

„ 
and that, fill. ſuab a Reformer was come, it 


Was better io abfiain from Religious As, than 
al 3 they were eſtabbſhed. 
bak for the grounds of ſuch 


dee ehy rewe to de nothing hut 
3434 ne L. Bf. 573 3443 22-399 mul- 
1) Diſc. on en p. 6. and Life of PL p. 90. 
e . Anſelme M. de V Ac. des inſcript. iir. 
P- 40 


—— — 
duct. That Plato ever poſed "Paganiſm; 
that he ever ende to cure men of 
Idolatry; that he ever repreſented the eſta. 
bliſhed worſhip as faulty, or diſſuaded men 
from partak panaking of it, are 10 many arbitrary 
and groundle poſitions: It is true Plato 
had very ſublime notions,” but it does not 


appear that he ever ſet them up in oppoſi- 
tion to the Doctrine of ds rn] or 


practice of Idolatry. Quite the reverſe. He 
made them the ground-work of both. At 
leaſt, every body, but Mr. Dacier, ac- 
Kktiowledges that ſuch was the tendency of 
His avowed Doctrine; and, whether he had 
ſecret tenets oppoſed to his uu teaching, 
is a point 2 we coud hàve no occaſion 
to examine, had we to deal with that learned 
. mgrye 6 —— be does not repreſent 
a 


f genuine, as it is — — al 
Jedged. Bu the on place in Plato's works 
bw oh he can have * view, the ſecond 
Alcibiades, is ds different from that pre- 
tended Saying: The: ſubject of prayer, or 
thoſe things which we ought to Aer not, 18 
the only thing inquired after in that | 
rg rags Is not ahem leaſt ener made about 
Fe e 


the Object of worſhip, or Being roſe 
to; not the leaſt Ahe on raiſed E av 
the leaſt fault found with the abliſhed 
Worſhip. Far from it; That Worſhip is all 
along ſuppoſed to be a very proper one, and 
ſuch as will procure from the Gods whatever 
Men may alk; But they are adviſed either 
to confine chemſelyes within ſuch. general 
requeſts, as can never prove imprecations 
upon themſelves; and the example of the 
Lacedemonians is recommended to that pur- 
poſe, whoſe form both for public and pri- 
vate prayers was this, 2 0 5 Cach 7510 1 
what is honeſt. and what, is good; or 
will come to particulars, Ai 1 5 
here introduced lack uſual, . dow nor em to 
rove in general, to wait till they have 
ue ch a ditt knowledge of £ good — evil, 
— * to be apt to miſtake tie one for the 
other. It is ſaid further, that ſuch a know 
ledge can never be attained. but by the elp 
of ſome God, whom 1 take to be in that 
fc the Guardian Angel, according to the 
own Doctrine of Socrates and Plato. B ut 
there is not a ſingle word of the World 
wanting a Reformer to alter, correct, or a- 
mend the ph n Worſhip. 
Few, if any, learned Men will ſide wah 
: Mr. Dacier, in yore aſcribing to Plato. an 
avowed oppoſition to Paganiſm; but ſo 
many have, attributed to all Philoſopl 
without diſtinction, a ſecret diſlike. of f it, 


chat 


4 Alcib. 2. P. 148. Th * ta} met; - 1 


39s mer. 
gueſs grounds of dar Saua wel 
Art lar Ir e th eee 
e de owned t Us dme, among the 
Stoies, have ſpoken of ſevetal Rites and Ce. 
remònies ufed in the worſhip of the Gods, 
and'of the Poetical accounts of them, in 
ſüch a manner, as leaves little doubt of their 
having inwardly condemned the Religion of 
their ( country": But theſe were fuch as, on 
Relig! igious matters, retained more of the 
ect) origin of their Sect, than the genera- 
1 Zend's Followers ever did. Seneca was 
one. of thoſe Half-eynic F Diſciples of Zeno. 
He had ſtudied under Detnttrins the' Cynic, 
and. ſhews 4 great admiration for the Man, 
and vaſt dependarice upon his ſayings, in 
ſeveral places of his works. Now, what 
. Him quotes, as taken from Seye- 
5 Book againſt Superſtition, and the doc- 
contained in ſome of his Letters, is 
wine like” the Ns of 'the Opmics, 
d Jo different from the ure, Stolte 
Bene as delivered by Ballus in Cirero's 
e 124 that Mets 1s good reaſon 
DOR, be had that part of his Syſtem 
m Alben or Diogenes, rather than 
fi So eo. But 1 do not pretend that the 
Mie Seck did not ridicule and cenſure all 
that, ſeemed venerable to the reſt of Kind 
0 Li Min.” ad Phil $to. 1 Di. 1 
4 EE 2 45. calls him a Mongrel. 51 
160 Aug de Civ. D. vi. 10, 11. 
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kind. The fundamental p of tlieir 
Philoſophy was (1 deſpiſe all received noti- 
ons, and opinions admitted by other Mien; 
and their carrying that principle 1 Tan As 
to ſpeak ureverently» of the Objects 
gan worſhip, was the occaſion. of: Falles 
writing the two Diſcourſes, wherein he 
vainly endeavours to ſſiew that the Founders 
of the Sect had been devout Adoters of 
the Gods. Had thoſe who talk of the Phi- 
loſophers diſlike of the eſtabliſhed Religion 
of the Pagans, confined chemſelves to the 
nics, I woud join with them. But it is 
well known that the Oynit Sect never was 
extenſive endugh to aſeribe its Tenets to the 


generality of Philoſophers; tho that miſ- 


take has prevailed with many, on account, 
it ſeems; of Senecas, and perhaps ſome other 
S$tofc FO niciſm in ſpeeulative-Theologi- 
cal ions. As for the bulk of the 
S totes it is certam they acknowledged-(#) 
a multitude of Gd. — their Syſtem the 
World was God; the Sun, the Moon and e- 
very Star were Gods. Caftor;, Pullur, and 
others who had marifeſted themſelves unto 
Men wereto be reputed Gods, The very Gods 
mentioned by the Poets were not laid -afide, 
the” the eee ee were Tejec- 
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ted with i 3: fort is obſervable that 
the: Stoics did not —— —— 
did to Mythologilts, and, almoſt 
entirely bent, in their Theological ſpecu- 
lations, upon allegorizing nature, generally 
ſpoke as if Poetry had no right to tropolo- 
gy and metaphor; Yet, in the main, their 
was far from being-irreconcileable 

mah the boldeſt- fictions! of Poetry, ſor Se- 
nee himſelf allowed a multitude of Gods 
begotten | by the ſupreme Being to be his 
Miniſters! and Servants in this World. (5) 
He is, ſays he, the God of Heaven and of all 
#he Gods. The Deities, whom we adore and 
wworſaip ſeparately, bave no being but by him 
be“ be extends his own eſſence thro 
the-whole body of the Uni verſe; yet be bas be- 
gottem ibe Gods to govern bis Kingdom by them, 
as by inferior Miniſters, that every thing 
migbe bave its proper. Governors. Is not that 
the very Syſtem of Homer and Heęſiod di- 
veſted of the ornaments of Poetry ? They 
acknowledged the Exiſtence, not only of 
thoſe Gods whom they thought their + 
forced them to admit, but of thoſe alſo 
who might as well not have exiſted, and 
whoſe being coud be originally known no 
Meas but by Revelation, and the cer- 
their having revealed themſelves 

made out only from common report and 
Tradicion z ſuch as were (t) the Fauni and 
other 


105 2 Fragm. Lip. Edit. Fragm. . 3 
(f) Balbus the Stoic ap. Cie. de N. B. 6. 
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other terreſtrial o gente Leiben Bhey 
allowed alſo, that Men who had been ſer- 
vicenble to Mankind, during their life, 
were (u) rightly accounted "Gelb after. their 
death, for that - reaſon that their Souls were 
both excellent and eternal; and, as to parti- 
cular Perſons,” they appealed to apparitions 
of Deified Men, whereby they endea- 
voured to prove that they — Gos. 
Now, if ſome Gods had been A 
was no impropriety in deſcribing their lives: 
and as they were not ſuppoſed to have been 
infallible during their abode in this world, 
tho' their good qualities had been ſuperior 
to the bad ones, there was no abſurdity in 
ſpeaking of their frailties, tho it might have 
been more prudent not to mention them as 
the Poets did. After ſo many —— 
one can never impute the hard cenſures 
ſed upon the Poets hy the Stoic Philoſo- 
Phers, to a real difference in any of the 
main points of their Religious Syſtems. It 
bend Father: de aſerbod to e 


+ 2 * 
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| 0 Ibid. ii. 62. after —— —_— Deified 
Men, as, Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux, Eſculapius, ge. 
be add: ; quorum cum remanerent animi #1996 ter. 
nitate fruerentur; Di rite ſunt habiti,: eum 9 
eſſent et mterni. Upon which Leſealopier b 
_that the word rite man recte, ut par erat; d= 

 Progf of this e read ibid. 6. — — 7 


the G Gods is rem ſom 1 0 

and Pollux Perth edel pe ivi ſuam declarant ut 
- - - . in noſtra acie Caſtor et n er equis pug- 
mare vi ſunt. 


foutmels of chat es ch proceed ie 
dy that was not danGlaicd.. y by belonging o 
their School. 3 Nenn aN ohn r 
Another 5 —— 

Philoſophers. in general, as in- 
wardly diſapproved the Religion which they 
eutwardly conformed to, is ther not ad- 
mitting what Collins woud call the common 
nals about the ſtate of not Deified de- 
parted ſouls. But iſt. theſe pretended com- 
man Crreds were not ſo very common. The 
Poets talked. of the Inferi, Tartarus, and 
— — be a — 
-Prove that what they ſaidl on thoſe ſubjects 
ns generally underſtood in ia plain litteral 
ſenſe. There muſt be a: difference allowed 
between che common Creeds.and the common 
braſes. The generality of people — 
that there were rewards and 
alter death, and, notwithſtanding — Mr. 
Warburton ſays to the contrary; it is allowed 


by almoſt all the Learned, that the generali- 

«generality of people, more than the gene- 

rality of Philoſophers, believe that theſe re- 

Se Poet had poctically deſcrabed- them. 
Certainly they dlid not ; a8 a 

troduces ae reckoning the belief of Fa 

oo Among thoſe a k vo body, 


e Philoſophers did ſo too. But did the 
Is and puniſhmeots. 2 fact ſuch as 

— Paſſage of Grerv; where hee in 
not 


The Plulbſopbers f 


admitted as matter of fact. (50) Abo ima. 
gines that there has ever been ſuc h a. thing, ar 
an Hippocentaur, or a Chimæra; ar unhene is 
ib old Woman ſo ſtupid 45-44 be afraid 
tboſt ul things. which the. Ancients be- 
lieved 10 be ins Hell. ts tends as 
belief to the Ancients ; but why ſhoud not 
we think that the generality of people; a- 
mong the Ancients: had as much ſenſe as che 
old Women in Ciceros time, and that the 
former were as able as the latter to ſee thro 
the Poetical Allegories ? The nearer.” they 
were to the origin of thoſe Mythologie ac+ 
counts of Hell, i the dereer —ů— 
of what nature they were. adly, That doc- 
trihe of rt wards and puniſhments in the 
nent world did not — belong to the 
Pagan Theology, or at leaſt it had ne in, 
fluence on the: eſtabliſhed Werſhip. Tho 
there had been no ſuch Hell as the Poets de- 
ſeribed, all the Gods, and even Pho hitn- 
ſelf, might have pr eſervod their ö 


minions, —— entitled to — 
uſually paid to them. As the public Reh 


gion was no way affected by the opinions 
tat people might entettam about the future 
ſtate. of rewards and puniſnments, ſo we 
dorr find that any one's Religion was ever 
called in before the Magiſtrates, 
on account of his ſentiments on that artiele 
Abi 0163-03 Anf 2445 1% Ros tho? 
ar] De N. D. ii. 5. Querve anus tam excors ? &e. 


not even the moſt credulovs.. om. 
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accbunt of their — - — 
Fherefore it is not reaſonable to take a han- 
dle from the never diſowned opinions of the 
Philoſophers concerning the Poetical Hell, 

to ſuſpect their ſmcerity in profeſſing a Re- 
ligion and practiſing aWorſhip that had no- 
thing to do with it. 

But theſe are only the general ground of 
ſuſpieion. We muſt now examine ſome 
more ones, which may be reduced 
—— heads, 1 The — — 8 — 

concerning the unity of God. 2. 
diſtinction — the. Exoteric and the 

Eſoteric The ſecrets revealed 
in the celebration of the Myſteries. 4. The 
nature of the Arguments brought by the 
Philoſophers in wanne of the Heathen | 

Muliginns® 7 eh 3 pd at ret 
25⁰ Dodrrine of ancient Philoſophers c concen-. 
Po." ing the Unity of God. 

- The Unity of God, as taught "ihe ancient 
niloſophers, deſeryes a particular attenti- 
on becauſe moſt miſtakes on the Subject 
we are now endeavouring to clear up, aroſe 
from a miſapprehenſion of that Doctrine, 
and of that of Polytheiſm. It has been ve- 
ry juſtly obſerved,” that our examining An- 
tiquity with our modern notions, and mak 
ing uſe of words which have now a different 
ſignification from that they had formerly, is 
fit for nothing elle but to turn it all topſy- 

JE; 1 2 237. turvy. 


turvy. The word Gad is one of thoſe which; 
are not equivocal with us; but were ſo a- 
—— Ancients. At reſent it ſignifies 
among the Chriſtians, but the ſu- 
— auſe of all being, to which e juſtly 
aſeribe all choſe attributes which are necefla- 
rily implied in the notion of abſolute pi 
fection; But formerly it meant, beſides t at, 
any Object of 'Worſhip z- and any intelligent 
Bring enn Mankind. Places might 


groduced, even out of to theſe 
dee ci fi 8, and, as to 
Guile ning — 
of them will require no of what we 


ſay. Now the Queſtion is, wherhier the Phi- 
lofophers. who ſpoke of the Unity of God 
wok that word in the firſt; the ſecond, or 
the third Senſ boric bog dari 
et Reine that IL know erer 
to produce any paſſage where it 
was taken either in the — . in thethird. 
Vet that ſhoud have been done before their 
Monotheiſm coud deren ö 
to the multitude's Polytheiſm or eſtabl 
Religion; for the moſt i 
muktirude- never admitted a 
„if you take that tel in the firſt 
ſenfe. They admitted a multiplicity 
jects of Worſhip indeed, and thoſe Objects 
they called Gods but (x) abe Objects of wor- 
A . and Pohiheifm, lays a ve- 
t Halles at 920% FAY 
aue Phil, Lipſ, i tos: 21. 


ts ee 


ry good judge of: Antiquity, had not allthe 
attributet, nay generally; not ane of them, that 
r not aſcribe. ta Cod, ſo thaciibe notion of 
Heathen: Idol amy has been very often wrong 
flated, The learned: Cutuorih has ſet this 
mer im its true light. () This. is that, 

b ſays he, which ſeems to be eſſentially in- 
ce cluded in the Pagan notion of the word 
. —.— tin 1 — in . | 

. reibe i 1010065; 10 

4. .Whercfare a: Cod in general ateordiog to 
9 ſri of ther: Bag Thrift, mapbe 
Fanden 3 4 7 
<«< perinur in Men, nas originally 
. "chatter, . and. N 
ct eli for IE Relig rounmorfhip.. | 
u notion af. the: — again 
c reſtrained and limited by! dun im 
2 hn uf no For ſuch a, God) as chis 

<<: may de eiter aue ingeneruge or unpro- 


ad ledged only ane God. — 

< jar atv they admitted of mam Gods: 
4 . a5 g of their Religious wor- 
&. ſip. And thus the Pagan Theiſts were 
bock Paiytbeiſis and Monatheiſts/in diffe- 
6 rent ſenſes 3 they acknowledged both: 
O 18 Lo the n Ar A . mam 
00 Cad worth intelled. Syſt. p. 232. "= 
15,7, $16 31, iQ 3. Jul% .x* Hog A 


—_— and unt Gn; ew many 51 
. ui, DiiFerabordindte to ant Ea 
From thisexpoſitiow'of the Syſtem 
| „Which map be der 
genuine, „ baly td judge 
aches O oſten 2 — 
way ng Witkf tlie EP 
of aw) hey Rad fhamefullylebnc 
ed their He ee the p SOM An their 
u ef thi ing the nany Godt and che an 
Gol were very well eonſiſting together, and 
Hence it a appear that the Moderns WhO 
like (2) L#63f Arſelne, charge them Withi'a 
2 prevaricat ion on khis Point, without 
any other reaſon for ſo doing, 'befidee thoſe 
great Men“ Having Known that chere is hut 
de Original Cauſe bf 'alÞthings, have ef. 
icy the ſubjeck they — — 
But, ſays one this was different from th 
Region f the Maftitude, and of done 
quence; fince tlie Plile De 
Gogferkged te che eltablihed k hey 
conformed to fometfing that was different 
from their real Sentimleffts“ If the different 
ſhoud be denied, Iknow'n 
in any Pagan Author that coud be | 
to Tat. But it is enough for me that 
S. Paul ſays of the Gentiles in enoval, 
re Winbout: God in this World”; WHR 
T'take to mean that they had ever rufe 
rheit thoughts'to ſo ſublime #0 
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Y Mem. 41 Acad, der inſcript. p. 569. 


TY * 
n ——— this-@enſe-1 
allow that the Religion, of the Philoſophers 
was: different from that of the Vulgar, as 
che whole is different from ſome of its 
ag But this' is quite the. reverſe of what 
d in the objection. juſt mention- 
e or thus che ſpeculative Religion of 
the Philoſophers was more com ſive 
than chat of the Multitude, inſtead of bs 
leſs-ſ6; They believed more, inſtead: 
heying leſs ; for, beſides the many 2 
the belief of whom they joined with the 
Multitude; they believed in God Almigh- 
2 the ignorant Multitude did not 
think of. Their caſe was very. near the 
Go chicas? of a learned Country Par- 
ſon by to his Pariſhioners. His be- 
lef may in ſome reſpect be ſaid to differ 
from theirs, becauſe it is more extenſive. 
Yethe is not an Hypoerite when he xecites 
the Apoſtle's Creed as; a Confeſſion of his 
faith, -becauſe tho he believes other points 
beſides thoſe mentioned in that Symbol, and 
which his Fariſhioners have no knowledge 
of, yet he believes none that is contrary, to 
that common Standard of his and the 5 | 
Ser s faith. Thus t giye the objection 
real ftrength. it ſhoud be proved, either — 
the Multitude denied. the, Unity. of God, 
which the Philoſophers affgmed, or that the 
| Philoſophers affirming the Unity, Wag, even 
in their own way of t AS, . 
ot 32 (+ * 35 oy we "IA * 27 ab E 
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blot the Dodrine of — ur 
neither of theſe. Ware Can; For: be 
made g ood... 2855 
As to the Grſt it is almoſt neediels to. take 
notice of it, ſo notoriouſly certain it is that 
the Doctrine of two. Principles is the (a) 
neareſt approach that was ever made to Po- 
Iytheiſm, if you take that word for a Doc 
trine that admits of more than ene-Selfrex- 
zent Being. But that Doctrine was a Philo- 
ſophical, not a popular one, or if it was any 
where a Popular Doctrine, it was not in 
thoſe places on, the Monotheiſt Philoſo- 
_ phers we are ſpeaking of conformed to the 
eſtabliſhed Religion, and conſequently it Is 
quite out of the queſtion. As for the mul- 
titude of Gods worlhipped by the Greeks 
and Romans, among whom theſe . Philoſo- 
prot lived, they were never underſtood by 
the moſt ſtupid Pagans to hayeexiſted from 
all Eternity, or to be poſſeſſed of all the 
Attributes which we muſt enumerate when 
we define that God whom with the Philoſo- 
phets we ſay to be but o: nay, as Bent- 
ley obſerves, they were ſcarcel y underſtood 
2 to be poſſeſſed Aer one of py 
e Cudworth has two very remar able 
obſervations upon this ſubject, biz. () 
That the ancient Chriſtians never didi 
5 charge tbe Pagans 18 80 eee vo more Ir 


"140 See Cudworth. ubifup. p. 213. wa ck N 
© Cudworth, ubi ſup. p. 226, 231. N 


u dne Self⸗exiſtent God; and that 11 
End themſelves bem . by the 


Monarchy, as deriving th of one 
Deity the ſole principle of all 3 only ty 
Tredition from the Pagan, did not, in their 
Techn ſown that agreement of their 
Doctrine ith that of the Pagans on the ar- 

_ ricle.of Unity. Thus it appears that if the 
uloſophiers” did not agree with, at leaſt 


7 did not dilagree from the Muktirude i in 
nt. ; 
Thee 18 as little reaſon to ch 
re ſenſible of a contain be⸗ 
he Doctrine 'of Monotheifm as ex- 
Plained, and fat of Polyrbeiſoy'; for there 
1s. Tally none, The Exiſtence of thoſe Be- 
ings, wham they called Gods, is partly 
acl nowledged 1 4 us, as well as by t them; 
And, as far their Jooking on them as pro- 
iy, Objects of Worfhip, 1 . OWN it was a 
and tinwarratited notion. But there is 
e difference between an arbitrary or un- 
e notion, and a contradictory one, 
Or a notion that is deſtructive of ſelf-evi- 
Ao Principles.” We Christians, Tſhoud fay 
Ve Prote 1 we know that nd 19 5 but 


Phe i opet r obje 5 of Relig or- 
4 ID. ; "Wie how, 40 -we Know it? 15 it 
ce Weile For my part 1 3 
al becauſe the Sori 11 Gat, tells me, 75 


bal worſhip tbe. Lo and him For 


The Phileſaphers fintere Heathen. 253 
| thou ſerve, If it was not for Revela- 
2 ſhoud be at a loſs how to anſwer 
one who ſhoud urge me with the Argu- 
ments anciently uſed by the Heathen, and 
at preſent by the Roman-Catholics, in fa- 
vour of a ſubordinate Worſhip paid to Be- 
ings infinitely inferior to God, but vaſtly 
ſuperior to Men. Even now, if Scripture 


was laid aſide, I don't think we .coud go 


further than ſaying there is no argument 
ariſing from the: nature of things ſufficient 


to prove the exiſtence, much lefs the ne- 


ceſlity or propriety. of worſhipping ſuch Be- 


ings. But coud we affirm that it is contrary, 
either to the nature of things, or tothe 


known, perfections of God, to appoint ſome 


| as Mediators between him and us 
and to command or allow us to pages. 
from thoſe Beings ſuch things as are com- 
mitted to their care and diftribution ? I 
don't. think we.coud. Yet this is what the 
Philoſophers ſhoud have been able to de- 
cide, before they coud ſee any contrariety 
or gra ch between their Doctrine of 
and their worſhipping of many Gods. 
This was the caſe of Philoſophers in ge- 
neral, whatever Sect they might belong to ; 
but when, we come to conſider that of the 


Platoniſts in particular, we ſhall find char 


they had thought themſelves into 


which made the worſhip of many , or 


9 N Beings, not only lawful, but ne- 
M —_ ceflry 
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254 ThePhiloſophers fincere Heathen, 
ceffary - The ſublime Idea they had of the 
eGod, made them rightly conclude 
that there is an infinite diſtance between him 
and Men ; from that right concluſion they 
— 1 was 5 wrong one, 
ap very right in their eyes; viz. 
that there can be no immediate ola 
cation between that Being and us. (c) God 
does mot ——_ with man ; was 9 
 withthem ; and they extended that princ 
not to the ſt God only, but 4 
ſeveral Claſſes created Beings, whom 
they placed in the firſt ranks next after the 
hy, and whom they properly called 
Gods by way of diſtinction from the inferior 
Deities, which were ſometimes ſo ſtyled 
(only, if I may uſe that expreſſion, by cour- 
teſy, as the Duke's and Ps ſons among 
us are ſtyled Lords tho? they are but Com- 
moners ;) but ought to have been properly 
called by the name of Demons, Gemz, or 


Heroes. Yet they were ſenſible that there 


muſt be ſome kind of mtercourſe or other 
between the Creator and his rational Crea- 
Fares. But how coud ſuch an intercourſe be 
. eſtabliſhed, ſince, in their Syſtem, God 
Was inacceſſible? It was by the means of 
the inferior Deities, who ought _ be ad- 
Breſfled to in order to ch the ior 
ones thro” their Niedgb, and, 16g 
mediation or the” ſuperior Gods, the very 
original 

0 Plat Symp. p. 203. Gs: N ddp e 02 hues 


Cauſe of all eng Ae, — 
2 — 1 ſupreme God entirely out of 
the queſtion; becauſe he is ſo much above 
us, that even the moſt purified human In- 
tellect can ſcarcely approach his _—_ 
and all immediate 
between us and the firſt Claſs: of Boch vii 
fible and / inviſible Gods, as the Platonifts 

—— them, propofes himſelf this objecti- 
on, (4) © is there no connection between 

-< the ſeveral parts of Nature ? Is it fo 
'< thoroughly divided into Divine and hn- 
man, that there ſnoud be an interruption, 
2 and one might ſay a fault, in the Texture; 
% for . . the chief prerogative of the 
206: ſublimity of the Gods conſiſts in their be- 
* ing free from all impurity ariſing from 
an 1thmediate commerce with us. His 
anſwer to that difficulty is the only plauſible 
bottom upon which the Heatheniſh worſhip 
'coud'ever reſt; © This is not gof 
the immortal Gods, ſays he, ſince, even 
„among Men, as ſoon as one has been rai- 
fed to an unſteady Throne it is but fel- 
dom he gives acceſs to his:perſon .-. 7 . 
* * for converſation is the | occaſion of con- 
| —_ 3 -. - . What then ſhall I do 
* (will one ſay) if l acquieſce to this Doc- 
* krine of yours, which is ſablime indeed, 
dut very lictle accommodated to human 
200  heceſſities ? If ir be true that Men are 
1 < kept 
Er apcl. de Deo Socrat. p. 671, c. Ed. Delph, 


236 The Philoſophers fincere Heathen 
_ © kept at ſuch a diſtance from the immortal 
* Gods, and in fuch manner baniſhed on 
4 this Earth, as if they were in Hell, as to 
<< be deprived of all commerce with the 
Heavenly Gods. . . to whom ſhall I 
4 addreſs my Prayers ?.. . . Whom ſhall 
I implore to help me in N z to 
4 tet me during the good, and avert from 
-< me the bad fortune ? By whom ſhall 1 
* ſwear? . Plato ſhall give an anſwer 
* diablo ' to his Syſtem. I do not pre- 
4 tend, ſays he, that we are ſeparated and 
8 eſtranged from the Gods in ſuch a man- 
4 ner, that our Prayers cannot come before 
* them; for I deny their immediate ap- 
4 proach to, only; not their taking care 
. of human affairs. There are certain me- 
4 diating Godly Powers dwelling in this 
4 air between the - higheſt Ether and our 
4 Earth, by whom our deſires and de- 
9. Srtanre carried to the Gods; whom they 
4 call in Greek Demons. — are between 
4 the inhabitants of Earth and thoſe of 
- « Heaven, Carriers of prayers. and de- 
4 mands from hence; of gifts and ſuc- 
44 cours from thence; and a kind of In- 
4 terpreters and Meſſengers . — 
4 of them are appointed to take « ; 
4 cording to the province alloted d each, 
of every thing - whereby we get 
ct an inſight into Futurity. . It is not 
as worth the while ks the aper Gods to 
2 25 meddle 


The Philoſophers fincere Heathen, 2 57 
“ meddle with thoſe things, which are the 
% occupation of the mediating Deities diſ- 

perſed in the air.” Theſe Tenets were the 
very ſoul of the Platonic Theology, and 
there is no Philoſopher of that Sect but 
might afford as full evidence about them as 

ſeius. Let any one who doubts it con- 
ſult Plato himſelf, Alcinous, Proclus, Por- 
pbyrius, Tamblichus, Julian, or any other 
he pleaſes; the | ſame Principles ſhall be 
found. every where. Now the queſtion is 
not whether thoſe: notions were right or 
— I allow they were wrong, but Philo- 
ſophers who took them to be right coud 
never imagine that the belief of an only 
unacceſſible God ſhoud claſh with the wal 
vice paid by the Vulgar, and by them- 
ſelves, to a numberleſs multitude — B. 
ties, whom they conſidered as Mediators 
between Men and ſuperior Beings. The 
Platoniſts held other principles from which 
Idolatry ſprung as naturally as from that; 
but my aim is not to give à compleat noti- 
on of their Syſtem, and what has been ſaid 
is more than ſufficient to clear them from 
the charge of hypocriſy, as far as that 
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charge is ſupported by their having g. 9 
Vai of the ER: Doctrine - ls 5 
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The Diftin@ion ia the Enoteric 2 bh 
- Efoteric e 3 1 ene 65 
wr ner | 
= Ohio nu 8 of that ah e Jyes in 

the ſo much talked of diſtribution of the 

Philoſophers Doctrine into Eſoteric and 

* Exoteric. In examining this ground of ſuſ- 

picion I ſhall have chiefly to deal with two 

Authors of very different 3 and 

views; Toland who wanted to ſhew that 

the ancient Philoſophers were Hypocrites, 
in order to make people imagine that all 

Men of ſenſe who profeſs an eſtabliſned Re- 

ligion are Cheats ; and Mr.#/arburton who, 

whatever the method he takes may be, cer- 
tainly aims at eſtabliſhing che truth of Re- 
vealed Religion. The former, notwithſtand- 
ing the magnificent promiſe of his Title, 

(e) to publiſh the Key of ancient Philoſophy, 

has given us but a poor performance, 

wherein he often miſrepreſents the opinions 

of the Ancients. The latter, notwithſtand- 
ing his fincerity and great Learning, eoud 
not help ſometimes ſeeing the paſſages he 
refers to thro* the Hypotheſis he had em- 
braced ; and thus giving the Readers his 
own thoughts inſtead of thoſe of the Philo- 
ſophers. Our part is to avoid thoſe failings 
as much as we can, in order to ſet the mat- 


der 
© Clidophorns, i.e: Key borer % 
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ter in its true light; and firſt we muſt take 
care to ſtate the Queſtion right. It conſiſts 
only in this, whether the Z/oteric and ſecret 
Doctrine was a contradiction. of, or only an 
improvement upon the Exoteric and public 

tenets of each Sect; for that there was a 
real diſtinction between both I. do not pre- 
tend to deny, and no body will, that has 
been any. way converſant with the Ancients. 

The occaſion of the firſt riſe of that diſ- 
tinction, if once certainly known, woud 
throw a great light upon the very nature of 
it, But this is a point which has been over- 
ſpread with ſuch a cloud of prejudices, that 
it is not eaſy to clear it up entirely. Toland, 
who is always ready to throw upon the Prieſts 
the blame of all the real or imaginary miſ- 
chief he meets with in the world, does nor 
heſitate at making a combination between 
Prieſts and Princes, which he calls a holy y- 


ranny, the occaſion of introducing the diſ- 


tinction we are ſpeaking of. (F) The Phils/o- 


phers, ſays he, were conſtrained by this holy 


tyranny, to make uſe of a twofold doftrine ; 
the one popular accomodated to the PREJu- 
DECES of the vulgar, and to the received 
CUSTOMS or RELIGIONS : the other Philo- 
ſophical, conformable to the NATURE or 


THINGS. . . . WHICH WITH DQORS FAST 


 8HUT, and under all other precautions, 


communicated only to friends of known probity, 


; 3 © prudence 
Cf) Tetradymus p. 65. Clidoph, 5. 1. 
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260 The Philoſophers fincere Heather. 
prudence and capacity. In another place he 
Jays the whole blame on the Prieſts, without 
ſo much as mentioning the Civil Magiſtrate, 
(2) We ought, ſays he, moſt carefully 
sto obſerve, that the Priefts were every 
«where the cauſe, why the Philoſophers 
invented *thoſe occult ways of ſpeaking 
and writing. [Allegories} .. . leſt, being 
* accuſed of impiety by the Prieſts, (which 
often happen*d) they might be expoſed 
to the hatred, if not to the fury of 
the Populace.““ All this is nothing but a 
groundleſs ſurmiſe, viſibly calculated to 
make the name of Prieſt odious; for, in 
the whole Diſſertation of the pretended 
Key-Bearer, there is not a ſingle paſſage al - 
ledged to ſupport that, ſo much recomend- 
ed, obſervation. It is even remarkable that, 
except Parmenides, whoſe words he man- 
1 a0; in — 3 gles 
(e) Ibid,'p. 94. $. 12. 5 
It will not be improper here to obſerve that Pla- 
tareh poſitively ſays Parmenides had not adouble doctrine, 
and plainly infinuates that this was alſo the caſe of an- 
cient ſages: Theſe are his words, Parmenides, as he 
evas an ancient Philoſopher, delivered no myſterious doc- 
trine, but æurote a Syſtem which was his exyn, not a 
forrowed one, and different from his FUNDAMENTAL 
TENETS. Adverſ. Cototem. p. 1184. Theſe laſt words 
S:aOootv Tov wupiey ATE 2 laſh given to his antagoniſt Co- 
Jotes, on account of Epicurus's pt Sta, Which Plu- 
tarcb, with moſt Philoſophers who were not of that 
Sect, took to be not only different from, but oppoſed 
to the avowed tenets of the Epicureans concerning the 
F | Wigs 093” | nature 
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gles and a. f as has 
obſerved by (+) Mr. La Chapelle, the 
perſons our Author introduces as having 
made uſe of the double Doctrine, are Prieſts. 
(i) The Egyptians, ſays he, had a twofold 
Doctrine. who is there, that is ignorant 
of their ſacred Letters, Hieroglyphics, Forms, 
Symbols, Enigmas, and Fables? But who'is 
there, that is ignorant of all theſe: ſacred 
things having been the Letters, Hierogly- 
phics, &c. of the Egyptian Prieſts? Are 
we then to imagine Tar theſe Prieſts were 
in awe of themſelves; and afraid leſt they 
ſhoud turn ſelf-haters, and ſelf- Js Wn | 
if they had not concealed from themſelves 
their ſentiments of the nature of things, un- 
der the weil of Divine allegories ? This is is 
pure nonſenſe ; but it is nonſenſe unavoidable 
in Toland's Syſtem. Now, ſince his pre- 
tended maſter-key fails us, we muſt look 
for another, in order to penetrate, if poſ- 
ſible, into the ſecret of the double Docttine. 
Some of the paſſages which inform us of 
the very being of the diſtinction, will, if I 
am not ken, give us eie a tole- 
Mx rable 
nature of the Gods. 1 tho? enemy conclude 
from this paſſage that the double dactrine is of a later 
date than Philoſophy itſelf, at leaſt in Greece, it woud 
be wrong to conſtrue it into a proof that there was ye 
ſuch thing before Parmenides; ; for pe pom 2. _ 
cienter than he; -- . © 
In his Bibliatey. Hngloiſe. ” T. i ix. p. 2 5 5. 


4) Tetrad. P-. 70. 5. Zo 
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rable information of the occaſion of intro- 
ducing it, which I take to have been double. 
And firſt, the dulneſs and ſtupidity of the 
Vulgar, chat is {arcely able to underſtand 
che eaſieſt and ſimpleſt ſpeculations, much 
leſs thoſe that are ſublime and remote from 
the common apprehenſion | of Mankind, 
made the Philoſophers conclude, that it was 
both impoſſible and dangerous to acquaint 
the Multitude with the great diſcoveries they 
thought they had made concerning the ſu- 
preme God, To the impoſſibility we have 
the expreſs words of Plato. (c) To diſcover 
_ ae — and Parent of this Univerſe is 
_ difficult, — to explain 10 ws to 5 aſs Ful. 
an, 1 le. Apuleius () makes that im- 
Facile . the nature of the 
Supreme God an argument for ſaying no- 
thing of him, in the account he gives of the 
ſeveral Beings above us. The danger is ſpo- 
ken of in one of Demophilus's ſentences ; 
but in ſuch a manner as mews that the un- 
learned Multitude, and not the Philoſopher, 
= 1 red by the latter's ſpeaking of 
od. (o) 7 is not ſafe, or prudent, ſays 
he, 10 ſpeak of God before men who have 
preconceived falſe opinions; for whether truth 
gold upon ſuch a _ſubjef or Tre, it's 
Rea. Now if 7; oland's * be right, 


00 In — 28. Eig "” Sono Agyerw. 
(!) pul. de Deo Socrat. p. 669. (m) Demoph. 
Sent. P. 40. T Ga Ayu vn guns pia. 


The Philoſophers fincere Heathen, 263 
there was no danger in telling falſhood ; and 
this was the only uſe of the Exoteric Philo- 
ſophy. But it is plain that Demophilus's 
meaning is this; When men are prepoſſeſ- 
ſed in favour of falſe opinions concerning 
the Deity, a Philoſophical diſcourſe u 
that ſubject will rather do them harm that 
z for, if you tell them ſuch things as 
uit their falſe notions : they ſhall be con- 
firmed in them; if you tell truth: the force 
of prejudice is ſuch that they will ſtrive to 
oppoſe you as much as they can ; and, if 
they can't hold their former tenets, they Il 
rather run into an oppoſite and worſe ex- 
ceſs, than agree with you. The Philoſophers 
were afraid, it ſeems, leſt the inferior Dei- 
ties, -whoſe Worſhip was neceſſary in their 
Syſtem, ſhoud be forſaken, if once the Mul- 
titude ſhoud hear of another God ſuperior 
to them; or that Atheiſm ſhoud prevail. 
if the ſublime Doctrine of a God unacceſ- 
fible to all our ſenſes ſnoud be propoſed to 
men accuſtomed to call nothing, whatever 
they can neither ſee nor touch nor hear. Ag 
for the fear of being expoſed to the fury of 
the populace, tho' it F refrained ſome A- 
theiſts from profeſſing their true ſentiments, 
I don't remember to have ſeen it mentioned 
by any Theift Philoſopher, except it be to 
ſay that it was not the motive of their ac- 
knowledging 


+ Cie. de Nat. D. i. 63. 


„ . 
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knowledging i Gods, 1 Why "4 
deny that there are Gods? Says Cotta, = 
to Velleius an Epicurean. You dare not, and 
you. are in the right ; tho'm _ place you are 
2 1 of the Populace, but of the Gods 
tus — by the by, how much peo- 
ple are miſtaken, who imagine they have 
| found a proof of the antient Sages having 
been — by the dread of the penal 
Laws, from declaring their true ſentiments, 
whenever they light upon a paſlage where 
fear is-mentioned as the motive of their ac- 
knowledging or worſhipping the Gods. 
Now what muſt the Philo —— have done? 
Suppoſing they were both wiſe and honeſt, 
they muſt have behaved juſt in that manner 
which Toland takes for a proof of their ha- 
ving been otherwiſe ; for, whatever - ironi- 
cal encomiums he may beſtow on Time- 
ſervers, the World will always ſtile them 
Hypocrites and Cheats. They did not take 
9 e of the Supreme God to be 
| Amid to — 5 Worſhip; ſince, on ac- 
unt of his remoteneſs from us, the Reli- 
gidus : ſervice was not and coud not be di- 
rectly addreſſed to him, but to ſubordinate 
Deities, which the Multitude was ſufficiently, 
tho* not Philoſophically and perfectly ac- 
quainted with. On the other hand, that 
knowledge was ſo far beyond the reach of 
the common run of — that it was 
00 1 1h. 86. Non he metuis ſed Deos 


needleſs and: of — 

talk of it in a public manner. Vet the Mul- 
titude was not to be entirely deſtitute of 
thoſe inſtructions which it might both un- 
derſtand and make a right uſe of. Thus 


the Philoſophers muſt either have confined 


_ themſelves to this latter kind of inſtructions, 
as it ſeems. Socrates did; or imparted their 
wy ſublime diſcoveries to ſuch only as 
were capable to underſtand, and diſpoſed to 
make a right uſe of them. I don't know 
what other people may judge of theſe two 
different methods; but, for my part, as 
there was more good likely to enſue from 
the latter than from the former, I think it 
was the part of both wiſe and good Men to 
purſue it, and conſequently to diſtribute 
their Doctrine into Eſoteric and Exoteric; 


Mr. Warburton who acknowledges that 


the Philoſophers did not conceal their — 
teric Tenets on account of any fear er. 
ſecution, but far the fake of che d 

charges them nevertheleſs with an intention 


of deceiving the Multitude. But he | 


no direct authority to prove that intention ; 
therefore I muſt be excuſed for taking no 
notice of the charge. I ſhall hereafter ex- 
amine his indirect reaſons me n the 
behaviour of the antient Sages. 1 


But beſides the noble origin of the doubly) : 


Doctrine, already — I don't doubt 
but there was pra one. e 
P 
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become equal to us your Di 


— nn 
depended upon ing the buſineſs, 
which woud have ceaſed to be a profitable 
one, if every body had been admitted to 
hear every thing, without paying the Profeſ- 
ſors fee. Thus it was thought adviſeable to 
raiſe the merit and price of knowledge by 
keeping it within the ſanctuary of theSchool : 
and at the ſame time to let ſome few rays of 
that light which ſhined within ſlip abroad, 
in order to excite the curioſity of the Pub- 
lie, and to invite many to become hearers 
Agora Of the Doctor. Clemens Alexandrinus 
does not expreſly mention that motive, but 
what he ſays (o) of the care taken teſt the 
treaſures of Wiſdom Aci RED WITH $0 
MUCH TROUBLE ſhoud be profaned, by im- 
parting them to People who had not gone 
thro? all the forms of Philoſophical inſtruc- 
tions, leaves very little doubt about it. Au- 
as has preſerved to us two Letters 

to ail vom Alexander and Ariſtoile, which, 
with his own commentary on them, 
put the thing paſt controverſy. (p) Ariſto- 
#e' had publiſhed ſome books of the Acroa- 
matic or Efeteric kind: Alexander blamed 
him for it; becauſe, ſaid he, thoſe who had 
not the advantage of hearing you may thus 
ples. Ariffotle 

3 that the publication of his 25 

45 5:10 
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coud not have that effect, becauſe they were 
written in ſuch a manner, that none but his 
Diſciples coud underſtand them. It is plain 
from thence, that the keeping up the credit 
of the School was the great reaſon for not 
imparting the Eſateric Doctrine to the Pub- 
lic. But that reaſon which coud influence the 
Diſciples only as a point of honour, was a 
very material point of intereſt with the Teach- 
ers. Gellius's commentary ſets this yet in a 
greater Light; but as it touehes upon the 
very nature of the double Doctrine; it car- 
ries us naturally to the diſquiſition of that 


point, to which our inquiry into the origin 


of the diſtinction has prepared the way. 


From what has been ſaid it appears that 
the Philoſophers were not conſtrained by the _ 


boly Tyranny of the Prieſts, as Toland ſays, 


to make uſe of a twofold Doctrine; but did 


it out of choice. This is confirmed by 
the nature of the ſubjects which were treat 
ed of, wwirh doors faſt: ut, and communi- 
cated to none but Friends. I don't deny but 
ſome of them were of a very high nature, 
and ſuch as the firſt origin of the double 
Doctrine, as before explained, required 
ſhoud be kept ſecret from all who were 
not, by previous inſtruction, diſpoſed to make 
a right uſe of their knowledge; But, as 
the Philoſophy of the Antients* was a kind 
of Encyclopædia, there were ſome alſo of 
. ; SC ft J Which 

dee Cic, de Trin. ib. v. c. 4. * 
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Wich it woud be ridiculous to pretend that 
| the Philoſophers concealed thers fe for fear of 
ſing themſelves to the Religious 
of the Populace ; ſuch as thoſe pretended 
Myſteries which Lucian facetiouſly expoſes 
in Kis ) Auction of Lives; how long a 
Fly can live; how deep the Sun's. rays pe- 
netrate into the ſea; what kind of ſoul an 
Oiſter has, c. And let no body imagine, 
that this was only a jeſt of Lucian upon the 
Eſoteric Philoſophy. Gellius tells us that the 
Exoleric leſſons were only about Rhetoric, 
; ic and Politics; 5 and thoſe Leſſons were 

given by Ariftotle in the afternoon, to any 
young Man that woud come and walk with 
im; whereas in the Acroamatic or Eſoteric 
ones, which were given in the morning, to 
ſuch only as were his Diſciples, that Philo- 
"Topher diſcourſed of the more remote and 
more ſubtile Philoſophy, of Natural Philoſophy, 
and of * Metaphyſics ; for it ſeems the word 

_ Dialt#ic muſt be thus underſtood in this 
place. Thus the E breric and Exoteric Doc- 
trines were ſo far from being deſtructive of 
one another, by Gellius's account, that they 
had not even the ſame object. Clemens Alex- 
a1drinus goes farther than Gellius; for his 
(#): expreſſions ſeem to imply that, at leaſt 
in the de Peripartic School, the  Efateric Diſ- 
Lond was in N queſtions 
6 MS ::only, 

co Lacs, Oh p . 0 
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only, bur not ia Theological ones. Cicero 
gives a different account. According to him, 
the ſupreme good was the Ob eck of b oth 
Diſciplines, in that School; dür that Sub- 
ject was ſo far from being handed in a con- 
tradictory manner, that the Eſoteric Doctrine 
was a Commentary upon, and an explana- 
tion of the Exoteric Leſſons. (s) As there is 
two kinds of Books written by the Peripate- 
ticians upon the ſupreme Good, ſays he, the 
one in a popular manner, which - they call 
ExoTER1c, the other with greater aceu- 
racy 'which they have left in their Commen- 
taries, they do not ſeem always to ſay” the 
ſame thing in both, yet, in the mean, there is 
no diverſity or difſention between them, Toland 
has quoted the beginning of this paſſage, 
but ſuppreſſed” the latter part of it which 
ſhews that the contradiction or diverſity was: 
not real, but only apparent. However, we 
may collect from theſe ſeveral accounts; that 
the ſubjects treated of in the Eſoteric and 
Exateric ways were partly the ſame and part- 
ly different; and as there coud be no claſh- 
ing between the two Diſciplines, about the 
points which were the Objects of one of 
them only, ſo it is evident that, at leaſt in 
that reſpect, the ſecret of the Eſoteric was 
not introduced in order to conceal from the 
Public a ſcandalous difference heron 500 

on 
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feſſion and belief. As for the points which 
were the Object of both, it is very eaſy to 
conceive how they coud be ſpoken to in a 
different, without being treated in an op- 
poſite and contradictory manner. A general 
and a figurative way are different from, 
but not oppoſite to a particular and a proper 
one. Thus Chriſt may be ſaid to have had 
an Exoteric and an Eſoteric Doctrine; for 
tho' he ſpoke of the Kingdom of God, both 
in public to the Jes, and in private to his 
Diſciples ; to the latter only it was given 10 
know the Myſteries of that Kingdom, which 
were ſpoken to the Multitude only in para- 
bles, that ſeeing they might not ſee, and bear- 
ing they might not underſtand. But it is pre- 
tended this was not the caſe of the Philoſo- 
phers; and ſeveral inſtances are brought in 
to prove, that, on the Head of Religion, their 
Exoteric and Eſoteric Tenets were contra- 
1 to one another. It is juſt to ee 

The firſt inſtance brought by Teland i is 
that of Parmenides, about which I refer the 
Reader to (t) Mr. La Chapeile, and ſhall 
content myſelf with obſerving, that (#) the 
words of Phileponus quoted in the Clidopherus 
have not the leaſt relation to the diſtinction 
we are ſpeaking of, and ought to be tranſ- 
ied thus, (w) Parmenides reckons, this a- 


mong 
0 Bibl, Angl. ubi ſup. (s) See Clidoph. p. 
70. 7. 3. (u) Ap. Aldobr, Not, i in Laert. ix. 22. 


mong the Tenets founded upon opinion anly» 
that fire and earth are the principle of all 
things ; and this among ihe Teneis grounded 
on iruib, that the Univerſe is one, finite, aud 
uumoveable duni. There is not a word of 
the Eternity or Incorruptibiliiy of the Uni- 
verſe. The next inſtance is a very odd one. 
It is taken from things which were not kept 
from the ſight or hearing of the Multitude: 
but expoſed to public view, as the Sphynxes 

or the inſeriptions written on the very doors 
of the Fanes. For my part I don't under- 
ſtand how things expoſed to public view can 
be inſtances of what was di/cevered to the 
the-infcriptions as very broad hints given to 
the Vulgar, that they ought to conſider all 
that was either ſeen or done in the Temples 
as allegorical and myſterious : that fs, for 
example, was not to be conſidered only as 
an ancient Queen of Egypt, but alſo as a 
ſymbol of Nature, which was the true and 
original Author of thoſe advantages which 
16s had taught her Subjects to avail them- 
ſelves of. Thus they may ſerve as a proof, to 
confirm what I have ſaid more than once, 
that the Exoteric or exterior inſtructions, 
(for I hope one may be allowed fo to call 
what was to be met with on the outſide of 
the Temples) were far from being irrecon- 
cileable with the Eſoteric or interior in 
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The third and laſt inftance which I ſhall 
like notice of, for I paſs over all that proves 
only the being of a double Doctrine, as fo- 
reign to our inquiry, is that of Plato, who 
) ſpeaks poſitively of a Creation; and yet 
fays Toland, hes affirm'd by PRUxN Urs 
to have maintained the UN1vERSE 10 be Jovx. 
Let the fact ſtand thus! Beſides it is not 
ſaid that one of theſe Doctrines was Exote- 
rie and the other Eſoteric, where is the cen- 
tradition? Who is ignorant that Jove was 
not Plato's ſupreme God, WO had no 
ne; but a created God? © LIT 

As J am ſenſible that this Difſertation-i is 
running into an immederate length, I will 
forbear mentioning what Toland has on the 
Pythagoreans diſbelief of a future ſtate, not- 
| withſtanding their Exoterical Doctrine of 
the Metempſychoſis. The queſtion is curi- 
ous; but beſides it does not properly be- 
long to our inquiry, which muſt be confined 
to the Philoſopher's opinions concerning the 
Object of Worſhip, it woud carry us too 
far out of our way, as we coud not avoid, 
at leaſt, taking a ſurvey of the many learned 
Obſervations of Mr. Warburton on that 
ſubject. Yet we cannot leave unexamined 
two of that able Writer's arguments that are 
brought to ſupport the Syſtem we e l. 
therto endeavoured to confut. 

The firſt is taken from the manner in 
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which moſt Philoſophers have ſpoken of 
ſeveral things which are looked upon as be- 
longing to the eſſence of the National Re- 
ligions. (Y) No one, ſays he, the leaſt conver- 
ſont in Antiquity will take it inio bis bead that 
theſe Sages did not ſee the groſs errors of the 
National Religions : All their apritings bein 
full of the abſurdities of them. The hay, 
ſenſe of the Poetical accounts of the Gods 
were certainly very abſurd, and the Philo- 
ſophers did often declare their diſike of 
them. But theſe declarations were no way 
part of their Eſoteric Doctrine. They made 
chem publicly, and I appeal. for the proof 
of this; to Plato's books of Laws, Thich 
Mr. #;.reckons' among thoſe of the Exo- 
teric kind, Again that kene of the Poetical 
accounts which the Philoſophers rejected as 
abſurd, viz. the literal ſenſe, has never been 
looked upon by the Pagans as eſſential to 
their Religion. Provided theObjets of pub- 
lie Worſhip were acknowledged as worthy 
of that Worſhip, no matter upon what ac- 
count; and the accounts which ancient Tra- 
dition had given of them received as con- 
truth, no matter whether litteral or 
metaphorical truth, che National Religion 
was entire. But here gen erally lies the miſ- 
dale. The. Philoſophers diſlike of the lit- 
teral in of the Fables is miſtaken | 
for their rejecting he Fables — i 
6 Div. Log. p. 308. 7 ae 
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which they never did; or, if ſome of them 
did, it was rather in the Exoteric than in the 
Zſoteric way. This is che only explanation 
of the riddle propoſed by Exſebins ſpeaking 
of Plate, (z) Hear him, ſays he, ont while 
rejecting, and another while again adopting 
e Fables - He adopted them as Apologues 
or Parables : He rejected them as Hiſtories, 
If people woud inſiſt upon viewing them 
in this laſt hght ; it was better to lay them 
alide; but if People woud allegorize them, 
they not only might, but ſome ought to be 
retained. For to ſaywithMr.F/arb, that Plato 
*exoterically adopted the Fables, is contrary to 
Tat, firice'the ſtrongeſt things' he has ever 
Lach againſt them are to be found im thoſe 
Books Which undoubtedly were of che Eu- 
oterie kind; and therefore to ſay that he re- 
jected them eſotericaſyis a groundleſs aſſer- 
ton. But more of this by and by. I have 
nothing ie kh te what the ane Author 

affirtns of the Phllofophers\'Dottrine,” that 
i was Tawful to tell lies for tile Publie good, 
"Only thät (a) he quotes but & Hinge -pallige 
to prove chat this Hœctrin was extended to 
the article we are upon; and that paſſage 
has not a ſingle word of Hing for the Pub- 
A Gpod; Matrobited fays that Philofophers 
do not akee Uſe of Fables —— ts in 
wett of al orts'oP Sees ber only 
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ſpeak either of the Soul or of 
Aerial and other Deities. What is that to pro- 
feſſing one Religion and believing — 1 ? 
Does not Macrobius poſitively declare, that 
the Fables, (5) or rather fabulous Narrations, 
made uſe of by Philoſophers, have their 
foundation in truth, and are nothing but an 
expoſition of the 7 ruth. by ſomething compoſed 
and feigned for that purpoſe ? He affirms that, 
not only of the Philoſophers, but even of 
the 2 of the very Theogoniſts 
He/iod and Orpheus; yet he tells us "there 
was a difference between the Poetical and 
the Philoſophical Allegories. The Paſſage 
is worth — becauſe it affords us, I 
think, a — to the Doctrine of the 
Philoſophers concerning Fables, than 
quoted by Toland. When the Subject 
of is true, and the Narration Koo 
<< fabulous; there is more than one 


is 
way to 


s relate what is true by the means of fici- 


ons ; for the Narration may be fo con- 
4. trtved as to contain ſhameful and mon- 
ſtrous accounts, N unworthy of the 
Gods; as Gods guilty of Adultery ] Sa- 
« turn caſtrating his Father Cælus, or put 
4. a priſon by his own Son who takes the 
„Empire from him. The - Philoſophers 
* :chuſe not to meddle with that kind of 


Rings 
6 Hoc jam vocatur ball narratio non fabula. 
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Things may be declared under the veil of 
*t- Fictions, ſo as to be wrapt up in decent 
cc ſtoriesand covered with honourable words, 
and this is the only kind of Fiction which 
«a prudentPhiloſophy admits of, in treating 
« of Divine Things.“ Maerobius here un- 
ravels the whole Myſtery, and ſets the Phi- 
Tolophers: opinion about thoſe poetical Fa- 
-bles which contained obſcene or ridiculous 
accounts-of the Gods, in a very: clear light. 
They admitted them as containing Truth, 
but they openly teſtified their d like of the 
dreſs in . d 
Truth appear. | 
The ſecond Argumentof Mr. W. which 
1 muſt take notice of, is grounded upon a 
= of Plato which that learnedMan — 
read when his mind was ſo ſtrongly p 
in favour of a favourite Notion he 
embraced, that he ſaw that Notion every- 
— 3 for he repreſents it quite different 
from what it is in reality. Plato, ſays he (c) 
c in his books of Laws, which were of the 
M: Exoteric kind, defends the popular Opi- 
nion which held the Sun Dlopnh? Stars, 
et and Earth to be Gods. et in his 
„ Cratylus,' which was of the Efoterit kind, 
-* he laughs at the Antients for worſhipping 
ee the; Sun and Stars as Gods. The-firit 
thing I ſhall obſerve here is, that the aſſertion 
n * erg ee ge to r b el 


Und e very We nee Nr. r. 4 
peals to Abinus, an old Platoniſt, to prove 
that Plato's. Criton, bade, Minoz, Sympo- 
ſum, Lows, Epiſtles, Epinomis, Menexenus, 
Clitopbon, and Philebus. were ranked among 
the Exoteric Books; and gives no ſpecial 
reaſon for ranking either the Cratylus or any 
other book among the Eſoreric ones; /where- 
by we are left to conclude that, according 
to him, all the books which are not put by 
Minus in the ſame Claſs with the ten — 
mentioned were Eſoleric. Now: Albinns does 
not divide Plato's works into Eſoteric and Ex- 
oteric ; (c) but makes eight Claſſes of them. 
The ten booles before · mentioned make upthe 
fifth Claſs, which he calls Political. The Cra- 
Hylus is ranked among the books of Logic: 
and it is to be obſerved that it treats parti- 
cularly of Grammar, which made a part of 
the Antient's Logic; but why we ſhoud look 
on it as an Eſoteric performance, is what l 
am not able to gueſs. If Albinus muſt be our 
guide, there is no Dialogue of Plata that has 
à better title to be called Eſoteric, than the 
Timæus of which he ſpeaks thus. (a/ Where- 
as the virtuous Man muſt acquire as extenſive 
@ knowledge as be can of Divine Things, in 
order to conform himſelf to the Gods; let us 
read the Timæus, for there wwe ſhall find the 
ON | Hiſtory and Theology, together with-an 
N account 
| 1 6 Albini introd. in Plat. cap: 5. Ap. Fab. B. G. 
| T. ii. p. 46. | ES 8. PRES * 
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account of the formation of the. Univerſe, and 
thus rightly (e) remember what concerns Dis 
einty, But what is the Docttine delivered 
in that Dialogue? It is a Doctrine as agree- 
able to the popular Theology, as the thoughts 
of a learned ſublime· minded Man can ever 
be to the Tenets of a thoughtleſs Multitude. 
Phere is one eternal God, and ſeveral created 
Gods: The World is God; The Sun, the 
and all the Stars are Gods, whoſe 
being and Deity are known by Contemplation 
and Philoſophy. There are other Gods 
whoſe Genealogy and Hiſtory can be known 
only from Revelation. The accounts the 
have given of themſelves muſt be credited. 
| Wharever the ſupreme God has created by 
himſelf is immortal and God. The Souls 
of Men are in the number of thoſe imme- 
diate productions of the firſt Being; and 
thoſe only are ſubject to go after death into 
the bodies of women, birds, quadrupedes, 
reptiles or fiſhes, that have been tainted 
with ſome vice or imperfection during their 
abode in a Man's body; of which a plain 
conſequence is, that fach Souls as are net 
thus debaſed, are redintegrated into the na- 
ture and prerogatives of Godliead. All Gods 
and Goddeſſes muſt be prayed to. This is a 
faithful abſtract of the Doctrine deſivered in 
| . Timæus, and which, if Hlbinut be right, 
we 
(e) * Seargend This js Sccording th th Platonic 
Doctrine, whi e to be reminiſcence. 
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Ve miſt take for the genuine, or Eſoteric 
Theology n reg 
But ſince Mr. V. appeals to the Cratylas, 
as ridiculing that very Theology, let us {ce 
what is contained in that Dialogue, the de: 
ſign of which is to examine whether the 
words are arbitrary denominations, or ex- 
preſſions of the nature of things. For my 
part I find the place, Tho? not particularly 
quoted, where the opinion of the Antients 
concerning the Deity of the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars is mentioned; but I don't ſee that 
Plato laughs at them for worſhipping thoſe 
Gods. Far from it He ſuppoſes, both there 
and all along, that the eſtabliſhed Religion 
is right: and endeayours to account for the 
names given to each God, from, thoſe very 
Attributes whereby they were the. moſt re- 
markable in the popular Theology. He 


- 


affirms that what ſeems (f) an affront offered 
to Jupiler, in the Poetical accounts. is re 


very reaſonable, if rightly underſtood ; he 
makes Socrates expreſly declare for (g) my- 
ſeries, or things which may be underſtood 
by the Gods, and taught by the Poets their 
Interpreters, tho” beyond the reach of hu- 
man underſtanding ; which I remark pur- 


Roch againſt Collins; he teaches that the 

Dæmons are thofe dead men who, after lead- 
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ing a wiſe and virtuous life, have * 15 
mitted into a ſtate of perfect happineſs and 
(i) high dignity. I don't know what the Ac- 
cuſers of the antient Sages can ſay to this, 
but for my part, I am very willing to look 
on theſe Tenets as Part of their Ejdteric 
Doctrine. 
HFitherto we have chi efly conſidered thoſe 
ments which have induced others to 
elne that the Eſoteric Doctrine of the Phi- 
: loſophers was Contraty to the Exoteric. Now | 
we muſt add to what we have already ſaid 
5 — that km jo , ſome ſpecial reaſons which 
at the two Doctrines were only 
Rene without bein ng oppoſite. 
The firſt then is taken from the behavi- 
our of the Philoſophers when. Chriſtianity 
came to be the Religion, not of the Multi- 
tude only, but even of the State. Had they 
been of opinion that no God but one has a 
night to be worſhipped by Men, or that any 
Religion which is eſtabliſhed by Law may 
be ſafely complied with e tho? one 
condemns it in his heart; no reaſon can be 
imagined why they ſhoud not have con- 
formed to what had been regulated by Con- 
Nantine. Suppoſing their Eſoteric diſcipline 
confiſted in teaching the unity of NA in 
--fach- a manner as to diſcover the de 
- Polythtifm, no Religion in the worl — 
nearer to that diſcipline than ours 3 and conſe- 


ws. era 
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heady Fi muſt have had a -ſort-of-pre- 
dilection for it. But in fact, they attacked it 
with all their might. The n is 
obvious. | 
Dur ſecond eon in b fron the G- 
levies of the primitive Chriſtians. Several'of 
them had been inſtructed in the Schools'of 
the Philoſophers. Some had even been 
Teachers, and therefore it is not to be -ſup- 
poſed that any of the moſt ſecret” Fenets 
coud be unknown to them. Vet we don't fee 
that any of them even told the Pagans that 


their Religion was rejected by the Philoſo- 


phers, when, the Crowd being removed, 
they were among their friends and diſci- 
 ciples. Whoever has read the Apologies 


publiſhed in favour of Chriſtianity, during 


the three or four former ages of our Era, 


muſt be convinced that the Fathers wo,j 


not have failed expatiating upon ſuch a re- 


i —— had there been any foundation for 


in fact, and therefore their ſilence is 
that there was none. 

"Laſtly, we may conſider Clemens — 
e l ſomething more than a negative 
Evidence. That Father, who ſpoke (H of 
the diſtinction between the Eſoteric and the 
Erxoteric Doctrine more than any other an- 
tient Ruthor, is ſo far _ confidering that 
Proms 7 02 SO e * 3 | diſtyibution 
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were Heathen,” 


| + as ne thro* hypocriſy and 
diſſimulation, that he compares it with the 
method uſed by the Prophets and Apoſtles, 
who had concealed part of the wholeſome 
Doctrine under Enigmas and Allegories, and 
revealed part of it only to the Multitude. 
It cannot be pretended that Clemens looked 
on the Apoſtles and Prophets as Hypo- 
crites and Time. ſervers, and conſequently 
he cannot have conſidered the aer in 
that light neither. 
Before we leave this ſubject, it muſt ba, 
obſerved, that, as far as we are able to judge 
of that matter, by what is remaining of an- 
tient monuments, the diſtinction between 
the Exateric. and Eſoteric Doctrine ceaſed 
when Chriſtianity became common in the 
World. As the moſt learned Pagans: were 
thegobliged to make uſe of the beſt arms theis 
Syſtems coud afford, to defend their Reli- 
gion againſt the attacks of the Chriſtians, the 
ſecret coud be kept no longer: and we ſee 
that the uthors who ſpeak of that diſtinc- 
tion, after Chriſt, talk of ĩt as of a thing that | 
had been, but not then actually exiſting. 


The caſe of rhe Pbiloſorber: initiation "to the g 


Myſteries. | 


Il 


| KF he light i in which the My ſteries of: — 4 
gani{m are generally viewed — not afford 


* to ſupport che Nn of Hy- 
pocriſy 
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pocriſy brought againſt the Philoſophers 
who were initiated to them; but if the No- 


tion which Mr. Warburton gives of thoſe 
ſacred Ceremonies be right, no perſon who, 
after being initiated, continued an Agclaer N 
can be excuſed from that diſſimulation, which 
we think the earlieſt as well as the lateſt 
Pagen Philoſophers were entirely innocent 
of. This makes it neceſſary for us to inquire 
into that matter. The Syſtem of that learned - 
Man upon this ſubje&t may be reduced to 
the three following Propoſitions. 
I. The mean deſign of the Myſteries 
: was to enforce the Doctrine of Providence, 
in order to encourage Men to the practice 
of virtue, and deter them from vice. 
II. To this end the Inſtitutors of theſe fa- 
cred Rites, who were Lawgivers, and Foun: 
ders of Civil Government as well as of Re- 
ligion, thought it neceſſary to inculeate the 
Doctrine of a Future State. a 
III. They alſo thought :radvideable: to 
teach the Doctrine of the unity of God, and to 
diſcover the delufion of Polytheijm, in order. to 
remedy: thoſe evils which attended the vulgar 
. of the Gods, as. wee, by, the 
i 
Nx. Warburton hin in my opinion, fully 
the two former Propoſitions; but the 
paſſages of the Antients he alledges to ſup- 
port the third, ſeem to me inſufficient ta 
Nr it, and racher fit to eſtabliſh; a, Theſis 
4 N4 - -. equally 


hs 
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_— equally ſuitable to that Author's. general 
ſcope, yet very different from what he 
affirms. This is What we ſhall endeavour to 
„Ne good by a few obſervations. 
I. We mutt carefully diſtinguiſh . 
4 teaching the Unity of God, that is to ſay, 
the unity of the original Cauſe of all Things 
aànd ſupreme Governor of the Univerſe, to 
whom all other Beings: owe their exiſtence 
and-muſt obey, and 3 Unity of 
the Object. of worſhip. The: fuſt of theſe 
Doctrines was taught in the Myſteries: I 
grant it: But as to the ſecond, Which alone 
coud imply that Polytheiſm was a deluſion, 
there is not a ſingle word in the Antients, 
of its having been mentioned in the Myſte- 
ties, except it was to reject it. The — 
Cuuorth, who is appealed. to, as having 
(Y mage very evident that the Egyptian Myfia- 
gegues in ir fecret Rites taungbtiube unity of 
the Godhead, made it very exident alſo that 
the Pagan, and eſ pecially the Egyptian, Po- 
lytheiſm was no way inconſiſtent with the 
eee Unity the one /elf-exiſtent God 
being ſet in oppoſition to many felfe exiftent, 
not to mam created Deities. 
II. We are not to ſuppoſe that the Le- 


| giſlarars: willingly: overthrew, without ſome 
weighty. reaſons, the whole Syſtem of the 
| National ane r was in a —.— 


© (1 vir 1. p. 8. 555 235 
l Div. Leg. p 97. 101, 131, 13, be. 


meaſure ther own — N 1 
upon the ſtability of which it is allowed they 
thought che ſafety of the State greatly de- 
pended. But there is no reaſon given, Why 
they ſhoud have eſtabliſhed the Unity of 
God, in the Myſteries, in oppoſition to the 
plurality of Objects of Worſhip; for the 
end it is ſaid they propos'd in 7 doing 
might be as well, if not better, attained, by 
a method more agreeable to the reſt, of the 
Legiſlators behaviour with regard to Re- 
ligion, and altogether better ſuited to the 
genius of the ſacred Ceremonies we are upon. 
The end of the Myſteries was to eſtabliſh 
(n) the | Belief f 4 Providence 4 224 fulure 
Hate, and its conſequence on practice; en- 
gagements to'a virtuous life. But there Was 
one inſuperable obſtacle in Paganiſm to a 1: fe 
a of purity and holineſt; which was the Vicious 
examples of their Gods. There was a ne- 
 eefſity then of remedying this evil, which, wa as 
done By flriking- at the root of it; ſo that 
futh/ of ide Tatar as were judged capable 
were made acquainted with the whole delufion 
be fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the Supreme Cauſe of all things, f courſe, 
tool their place... The obligation tos good 
life taught in the lefſer M yſteries made il ne- 
10 remove the errors ff Palytheifm i 
the greater. I am afraid the ambiguity, of t 12 


words errors of Polytheiſm has _ uced Mr. 
* inks 


* 
* 
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into a great miſtake. We Chriſtians 
rank the very being of the many Gods adored 

| . and the Worſhip paid to 

them, among the errors of Polytheiſm : But 

it is not proved, to ſay nothing more, that 
the antient Sages ever did ſo: and they acted 

- Tie eably to their principles not to ours. 
errors of Polytheiſm were to them no- 

thing elſe but the cue ſtories reſulting 

from the litteral interpretation of the Fables; 
and conſequently there was no neceſſity of 
removing any thing beſides that interpreta- 
tion, as (o) they were only theſe ſtories, that, 

in Ibeir opinion, made Polytheiſm hurtful to 

2 State. Thus allegorizing the Fables, and 

teaching that the Gods were not really guilty 

of the crimes they ſeemed to be charged 
with in the Poetical accounts of them, fully 
anſwyered the propoſed ends, viz. to clear 
the moral character of the Deity from all 
imputation of vice. : 

III. We muſt not let it paſs Miiobleryied, 
; that, ſuppoſing with Mr. V. that the end 
ſought for by the Legiſlators, in eſtabliſhing 

National worſhip and Religious Myſteries, 
Was utili:y and not truth, they had very 
ſtrong reaſons to give the preference to that 
method which kept the credit of the eſta. 

bliſhed- worſhip entire, over that whereby 

5 Gods who were publickly adored 3 

AAS. ve 


8 | (0) Thi. + p. 1 50. 0 


| hone has fas N and defeared... T : 


ſhall touch but two. - 


. The Inftitutors of the Mpeeries,. ls 

were Le gi/lators, had had the greateſt ſhare in 
the-riſe of Polytheiſm. They contrived it for 
the ſake of the Slate, and to keep the People 
in awe under @ greater veneration far their 


Laws, But what became of that veneration 
if they pulled down with one hand what 
they ſo 2 as they thought, had e 
wich the other? The belief of may 
was or was not, in their opinion, 


the State. If it was, they muſt have Ng . 
it, and vindicated it from objections. y alle- 
gorizing the Fables. If it was not, they 


muſt never have meddled with it to give it 


credit, as it is allowed they did. | 
2. It is certain that the oaths had been i in- 


troduced by. the Legiſlators for the good of 


Society.; and that their uſe wholly depended 


upon the: acknowledgment of thoſe Gods 


who were called upon, to witneſs the truth 
and honeſty of the. Swearer, or to puniſh his 
falſhood and . treachery. But, if Mr. Vs 
notion of the Myſteries be right, the Le- 
giſlators ende egg in the Initiated, 
that awe of (p) the Gods ſworn by, which 
they looked upon as one of the ſureſt foun- 
datiens of public tranquility. 

. The nature and deſign of the My- 


ſteries 
0 See Potter? $ Archzolog. ü. 6. & Div, Log. 
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0 rather be ed then chrome out, 
and the national Gods rather wor mended 
than diſcredited. 

And firſt, as whe ——_—_— them, alle 
gory was extremely well ſuited to it. They 
were a kind of Theatrical Drama, partly in- 
tended for propagating or inculcating the 
Doctrine of a future State. But how was 
that Doctrine taught ? It was not in grave 
. diſcourſes, and ſedate arguments. It was by 
mes and repreſentations of Men either mi- 
ſerable or happy, in Hell and Elyſium, ac- 
cording as they had led a virtuous or a vi- 
Cious life. This Mr. V. has made out fo 
s not to be eaſily contradicted. But as we 
are told in a paſſage of Cicero, which has 
been quoted before, that no body imagined 
there was really-ſuch things as were gene- 
* wy ſpoken of concerning Hell; we muſt 
ſu Jos the Initiated were cautioned to 
| — 2 in an allegorical ſenſe whatever was 
there * to their fight. | Theordore! 

_ :*:\ acknowledges that the obſcene-:objects 
which were there expoſed to the eyes of 

tthe Spectators were nuignas or Em- 
blems, and Dion Cbryſaſtom calls the whole 
a Myſtic. Spectacle uusu bah. But if 
they were taught by the Myſtagogue; that 
N there had 1 an 
1452 xion 
„ Theod, & D. Chryſ. ap: Meurs, Heufn. c. xi 

* 31, 33. 
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bars yer the wheel of: whe one and the 
ble of ot other, were 
| oniy alle de b to repreſent the 
ſtate of — which their wickedneſs Had 


brought them to after their death: It ſeems 


very reaſonable alſo to think, that when the 

"Hiſtory of the Gods, to whom the Myſteries 
were conſecrated. came to be repreſented, 
as deſcribed by the Poets, the Initiated were 


told by the Hierophantes, that ſuch or ſuch 


lar of the Fable ſignified that the 
ero or God, celebrated in the Drama, had 


hoe ſuch or ſuch benefit Pe toms Man- 


kind, or upon his Countr r. 
I ſay the Hero or God; r it is very re- 
markable that no Gods had Myſteries con- 
ſecrated to them, but ſuch as were known 
to have been Men; and the myſterious 
A ſnhews were (40 ſetret worſhip paid to the 
Patron Gods of the Place where they had 
been at firſt inſtituted; to the Mother of 
the Gods in Samotbratce; to [fs and Ofiris 
| 1 Egypt; to Bacchus in Bæotia, to Ceres and 
See at / Aubens, to Venus in Cyprus, to 
and Pollux at Ampbiſſa, and ſo to 
Fl war other Places. Now I cannot -under- 
ſtand, how a ſecret Worſhip coud be paid to 
thoſe ſeveral Gods, by teaching that they 
were not Gods. T don't underſtand neither, 
; » howithe Myiteries coud be different in diffe- 
495 rent 
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rent Places, as hi — ehepcwentuixif, 
they did every here conſiſt in diſcovering 
the — — that is to ſay, 
in teaching that there is but one lawful Ob- 
ject of Worſnip, and that all thoſe Gods, 
who were adored according — but 
inventions of Men. 
Secondly, if we: do attend to the 2 | 
poet ke . Myſteries, we ſhall find it Ad 
that the National and other 
Gods hong hold their poſts. This end was 
to enfotee the belief of a Providence, in or- 
der to encourage Men to a virtuous life, by 
the proſpect of a future happy State. But the 
Doctrine of Providence always was, and is 
ſtill, obſcured by man y -objeQtions. ariſing 
from moral and — 2 Therefore it 
N . for the Inſtitutors of the Myſte- 


ries, to fix that Syſtem which was the 
leſs expoſ — ſuch objections. Now the 
Syſtem of Polytheiſm was extremely conve- 


nient to get rid of them. A Providence ad- 
miniſtred by the means of created and finite, 
tho immortal Beings, who were not ſup- 
poſed to be poſſeſſed of all the perfections 
- which characteriſe the ſupreme God, and 
ſome of wWbom, tho much ſuperior to 
Men, vere ſupoſed — (r) . human 
— — — * enough - thoſe 
: Anomalies, Nt 0g ſo little 


12. | account 


P ers — 201 
account - ſoa! in the Syſtem of a Provi- 
dence adminiſtred by NP renne God i im- 
mediately; „ i Batt; 
As to the end of cncounitiing; virtuey/and. 
chiefly that kind of virtue which was the 
-moſt for the ſervice. of the Public, 
was better accommodated to it than the My- 
ſteries, if, after repreſenting the wicked as 
miſerable — 2 the virtuous Men as 
happy in Elyſium, they expoſed to the eyes 
of tha Initiated the tranſcendent felicity and 
Deification of thoſe who had been eminently 
_ virtuous, and fſerviceabletotheirCountry. But 
on the other hand, the Myſteries woud have 
been in ſome meaſureadiſcouragementtoHe- 
roiſm, if they had reduced to bare mortal Men 
thoſe who were looked upon as having been 
admitted among the Gods, on account of 
their heroic actions. Thus we may ſee why 
the Initiated were told, that che Objects 'of 
public Worſhip had- been Men, as it is cer- 
tain by many of the Antients they 
were; for, had they been Gods by nature, 
—————— — - 
their actual Deity coud be no encourage 
ment to virtue. But pulling them down from 
the Divine Throne public opinion had raiſed 
them to, for that very reaſon that they 
were originally Men, woud have been ac- 
defeating the — of the M 
by deſtroying the nobleſt part of the Syſtem 
2 a future State. *. * 
e 
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V. We have given our Reaſons for not 
being of opin ion that the Unity of God was 
Fi — in the Myſteries in oppoſition to 
Polytheiſm. But one will ſay, why then 
was it mentioned at allꝰ I don't remember 
to have read any paſſage of the Antients 


here the reaſon is given; but the very na- 


ture of the thing ſufficiently. points it out. 
The Doctrine of Providence was to be 
-made as plain, as eaſy, and of as great an in- 
Ayence as poſſible upon Men's morals: Po- 
Jytheiſm removed the objections taken from 
the apparent irregularities in the Govern- 
ment of the World; but as long as it was not 
linked together wich the Doctrine of a ſu- 
pteme Governor over the whole, it admitted 

of many difficulties. How cond the greateſt 
general good be How coud the 
beſt end be conſtantly purſued, if the World 


was governed by — independent Gods, | 


ho, being ſubject to paſſions, had neceſſarily 
ſeparated intereſts? But, above all, how 

ecoud it be certain that virtue alone woud 
bting Men to the higheſt degree of happi- 
- neſs, while the whole diſpoſal. of all things 
vas entirely left to a ſet of Gods, ſome of 
whom — be influenced hy paſſions and 
caprice? To give a reaſonable certainty on 
that point, and remedy all inconveniencies, 
it Was neceſſary to acknowledge a ſupreme 
Ruler, ho might ſuffer his Miniſters to de- 
viate from ** belt rules in ſome . 

5 2 ca 


> 


£ 


* 


4 


analogical to give a Patron God to the Uni. 


caſes,” but woud be ſute at laſt, to ſet every 
thing right; upon whoſe righteous detertrina 
tion che deciſive and laſting fate of every NM 


entirely depended; and without whofc part 
cular conſent no one coud aſcend to that de- 
gree of happineſs and power, which was en 
Joyed by the Gods. It may be added, that, 
as the Myſteries were conſecrated to the Pa- 
tron- Gods, or Gods whoſe particular care 
was the ſuperintendente as well as protect 
tion of ſome particular Countries; it Was 


* 
953 * 
* 
1 — 
1 bY 


have fared better than the'whole z and to this 
Plutarch ſeems to allude in t 


Governor to frefide\ovep 


$i , 7 n 
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- VI. Tbe notion I give of the Myſteties} 


as of a Drama wherein the Doctrine of one 


fupreme Self. exiſtent God: was brouglit in 
as al ſupplement to the vulgar Theology, 
ob the -Pacron Glenn the! ep pal 
to them according to the laws of the Land; 


_ afſeried from their being Men preferred to 


Godhead on account of their virtuous Life} 


is agrecable to whatever the Antients have 


* 
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fold us concerning that matter, Among the 
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many paſſages quoted by Mr. .. I nnd but 
two capable of a conſtruction contrary to 
this affirmation. The firſt is that celebrated 
ſaying of Varro preſerved by St. Auſtin, (t) 
that. mam things are true, which not only. are 
not fit for the Vulgar 70 know ; but' even 1, 
they ſboud be false, is fit the Vulgar ſhoud 
think otherwiſe : : and that therefore the Greeks 
kept their. initiatians and Myſteries in ſecrefy 
and within private walls. This is a tranſla- 
tion of Varro's words by Dr. Bentley, who, 
I hope, will be allowed to bave underſtood 
Latin, Mr. F tranſlates inſtead of bu even 
if, &c. and many [things which, the” falſe, it 
war expedient the the people ſpoud believe, and his _ 
_— 3 
age, guæ tame: a, &c. En 
dhe original is conſulted, theſe, words mwulia- 
* gu, are no more to. be found there 
than the ef guædam, and ſome things Which 
Gollins had inſerted in the fame place. This 
obſervation is riot 8 at Ty kc . 
it might ap 4 thereby we at 
Varro 5 not e of two different kinds 
of things, the one true; and the other _ 
_ ane * __ Wr my 
7) Malta non Lads yul Fe: non 
* toſs re ga falſa ſint, rag edit. have 
2 aliter exiſtimare populum expediat, et ideo Grz- 
eletas et Myſteria e taciturnitate parietibus que 
clauſe. Aug. de civ. D. iv. 37. War . Div. Leg. p- 
144. Bentley's Phil. Lif. part. . rr 60. N N 
of —— N -131--4 -3 0 
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which he declares, 1ſt, his opinion that Y 
a true. Then ſays Dr. Bentley, that tha? 


25 22 be falſe (not that he ſays they are 
falſe 


the people ought not to know it. Thus 


Varro ſpeaks of true things revealed to the 


I EARN and concealed from the Vulgar, | 


not of cheats and impoſtures unmaſked. ; 
tho” he confeſſes that the ſame ſecret 1 is b. 


"Ie 1 7 paſſage Ve, from gk. 
nen] Alexandrinus's exhortation to the Gen- 
tiles." That Author really ſeems to find a 
contradietion Wesen the beginning of 4 


Myſteries, wherein (*) be whole Theolop 
14% Was explained, and. the *conclu 
wherein the ſruty of the fitſt Prncots 100 
ſupteme God was taught. He ca . 
lanes, part of the Myſterious hymn, a 

nody or recantation of the former; bur. 7s 
milf be obſerved that he does not im- 
pute to the Hierophantes, that he looks. 
upon that Doctrine of the Unity as à re- 
cantation of the Plurality. He only pre- 


tends that it is one in the nature of the 


tings. but we may very, well conclude 


$f} it * 
00 Clem. 4. protrepe. p. 63. Aten oh rv Spybes” 
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it was not ſo in the opinion of the ini- 
tiated Pagans, from the manner in which 
Clemens himſelf ſpeaks of the Myiteries,” in 
that part of the ſame book where he pur- 
poſely treats that ſubject. He repreſents 
them as (5) the ſeed of wickedneſs and cor- 
ruplion. (z) The Myſteries inſtituted by Dra- 
co, ſays he, are 6 kind of ſedutiion, and after 
Fi ga moſt odious picture of the ſeveral 
yſteries, as celebrated in different Places, he 
concludes thus. Theſe are the Myſteries of the 
thefts ; for I may juſtly call Atheiſts Men who 
Bau mo knowledge of the true God, and are not 
aſbamed io adore a Boy torn to pieces by ibe Ti- 
_ tans, 4 mournful Woman, and thoſe parts of 
be hoch which are not 10 be named, They are 
Aula of a double Atheiſm ; firſt becauſe 
don acknowledge the i truly exiſting Cod, A 
eondly becauſe (4) they are ſeduced into a be- 
lief ibat theſe 11 exiſt and are Gods, who 
bave no real. being, me no being at all but 
that of their names. It is plain from this 
e, firſt, that, in Clemens $ 0 inzon, the 
nowledge of the true God and the worſhip 
8. the falſe ones were things reciprocally 
deſtructive of one another; but it does not 
follow that they were ſo in the judgment of 
th Gentiles : J 2dly, That the Myſteries 
taught 
e: WE Ib. * 15: Dofinc nenle x} Oboe . Th HU 
A rod Zpcer og TH pugrpice & rd r Tis 
| FI id. p. 20. ©5955; TET85 GrpdtovTh; rode 
45 e HH 33 UN dl g§9. 
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taught. to. warſhip as full eriſbing . 
deach, and being NT Men 5 Gle- 


mens, (agreeably to an error common to ſe- 


veral of the Fathers, viz, that the puniſh- - 


ment of the Wicked 14 Infidels confilted 


in the extinction of. their, Souls) ger goon | 


as anihilated. 


F rom Clemens? 5 account, ler. us come to 


the opinion which was generally entertained 
of the Myſteries by the primitive Chriſti- 


ans. Several Philoſophers , and many” no 
doubt who had been Meer became 5 


Converts, ſo that the ſecret of, the m. 
ous. Ceremonies was probably div 


numberleſs particulars mentioned by Clemens 


ſhew that it had been bene e | 
av 4 

right notion of them. Vet their notion does 

not agree with that of Mr. Ve, for had the 


Chriſtians at that time muſt 


deluſion of Polytheiſm been: detected in the 


Myſteries, they coud not but have been 100 


ed on by the riſtians, as a kind of prepa- 
ration to Chriſtianity, towards which the 
firſt ſtep, for a Heathen, was to acknow- 
ledge that the Idols of the Nations are va- 
nity, to abjure the National Gods, and to 


own'that there is hut one true Object for Re- : 


ligious worſhip. Thus the Chriſtians muſt 


have eſteemed. them, and ſpoken. of them 


and their Inſtitutors with as much re 
W at leaſt, as they did of the Sibyls ang 


ul 
and, was there no other proof of it, the 
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their preter ded Oracles. But, inſtead” of 
that, we find them all as great def iſers of 
thoſe itiftitutions as Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
Again; if the Unity of God was taught in 
e che M yſteries in oppoſition to Polytheiſm, 
the Pro Tee and Defenders oſ Chriſtia- 
nixy had nothing to do with that Doctrine 
but to tell the Heathen : our Religion 
teaches nothing concerning your Gods, but 
What is declared in your own Myſterious 
Rites, viz. That, as they are dead Men, 
they have no title to our Adoration ; they 
are no fit Objects for Religious worſhip. 
But, inſtead o chat, we ſee the Chriſtians 
inceſRnely buſying themſelves in proving 
what, according to Mr. J/*sS ſtem, there 
Was no occaſion for proving, ſince it was 
ted and even inculcated by the Hiero- 
Phantes in the moſt. Aug uſt e of 
the Heatheniſh' Ren The conſe yehce | 
to be inferred from theſe reflexions'is fo ob- 


i. 


vious, that 1 need not dwell on them any 


Fo the re paſſed upon the Myſte- 
ries by the Chriſtians, we may add the con- 
demnation aſſed upon the Chriſtians in the 
Myſteries. No Rele jon can more ftritly 
30 ele to the principle of Unity, as oppoſed 
to the worſhip of many Gods, than ours : 
And therefore it was natural, as ſoon as 
Chriſtianity came to be known in theWorld, 


chat! its — ſhoud be looked upon as 


— 8 — —— 


N initiated 


the initiation: was to teach that Doctrine, 
aud to tepreſent it in that light. But inſtead 
of that favoutable reception, Chriſhanity 

met with a dreadful one from the Overſeers 
of the My ſteries. A caveat was entered a- 
gainſt hem at the Door; leſt they ſhoud 


be admitted; and an appartment. immedi- 


| SY epared for them in Tartarus, as Mr. 


I. rightly wy 5 concludes it from a 
of Celfu ES 
cauſe Ny! were looked on in the ame 1 


as the Atheiſts and Epicureans, //(c) I > 


Atheiſt, or Chriſtian, or Epicurean bt bers; 
let him be expelled, was the proclamation 


Se from the Eleuſinian Myfteries, by 


Alexander, if any faith be had 


to 8 2 Now the Chriftias, were Atheiſts 


in no . but that of their oppoſing the 
0 


Unity of one ſupreme God to e worſhip 
of Wr Deities; and therefore 


the formal excluſion here given them, and 


the Ponilh dens ſuppoſed. to be inflicted. on 
them in Tartarus, on account of their A- 
thciſm, were equivalent to a declaration, that 

the two Doctrines of one God above all, 


and 1 Gods Objects of worſhip, ought 1 


nor co be N ended as deſtructive of one 
13 paſſage, much to the Tine 


purpoſe,” in Liane, fie I mult own 
(9) Div. — 1 F +29 
. Luciagi Pſeudomantis. p. 489. 
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initiated, if the end and conſummation of 


nd under what pretence?, 7 | 


as 
| 


CNY 


E ö Re Tea EIT NOT. Con 7 


the 

equires 

8 e ane 
S be 555 Cocke DES Handi, in their 

Souls 7 e, Tongue ot Speech: As purity. 
had b uy immediately before, this 

is Une A 2 8 Be e have waſhed 

ro Fa and.ſpoken © 

8 1 learned 0p 8 4 Ca- 
3 7 and Mr. V ar burton him- 
5 PoE ue 92 Ne. conſtruction on it, ; 

| Jet 1. rk Fed Space it 


1 
* 


* 


ch the 19 55 it is evi- 
ON 115 the Hand Sow, RE to 

Greek 1 8 as. e They might 

as well AYE ſaid, that none couc be initiated 


except how to write, Greel in a 
fair Hand, For my art, 1 humbly conceive 


the/aboycmentioned, learned Men did not 


vord Greets, 792 OP. th: 7 Fhanins and all 
other Authors of that age. X 19 u make it 
fignify Heathen ; ; the requeſt of the Myſta- 
Was a very Pro r one, at a time 
© the Emperors being. Chriſtians, ma- 
92 2 ight be Pagans, in their ſouls, nay ſe- 
et 3 of Idolatry, without being 
profeſſed. 


4 


Lib. Declam. Xix, . Tac, v, 
a . HhaGuag : bud. oo” 4 HE 1 e ee 


Heufinia. c. 10 p. 28. Warbart, Div, N P. . 
& Co/avb, ym by him. 
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* 
1 
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ö wb 1 N or Gridks 12 mor 4 
and there can be no doubt but . * 


e = the pane of his om tim, what | 
ior obo Myſteries. Now, if this in- 


ation be aid, Libanius tells G8. 
2 utian, th 10 be initiated to che 
Myſteries, one muſt k 2 50 4 
riay he goes farther than Lucian, of | 
Profen and Practice to Belief, | 
But whatever may be the fate het hat 
conjecture, the main patt of our Syſtem 3 is. 
N | by'other paſſages of the Antients.. 
(2)We learn Pom Apulcius, that the ſupernal 


dane Arc at the My bogey) bt. 
vean © unity of ſinging fo each of theſe. 
an ee whe Clemens before cited calls 
the Ti beology 1dois. Now what was the 
meaning of this ceremony? ? Was that hymn 

a commendation or a defarnation fab the 
Deities reviewed | ? Apalcius poſitively fays , - 
he () adored” 450%, Gods as be afproathed. 
dem ; which ſhews that it was rather a con- 
firmation of, than a diſſuaſion from Poly- 
theiſm. The protection which Pericles ex- 


pefted! 
chunt of his r perſuades us the ſame 
hay ng. 1 5 ſeems 1 5 put paſt ſpurs 


Aut. Abe W. p. a Deos be 4 K 


ſupetos acteſſi coram, & adoravi de proximpo. 
C Meurſc A ex 8 p- 48. Hie Tar & 


eue Gels, 


2 in review, ſays Mr. HF. . 


b malls M4 1 2 — - 
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"from the Eleuſinian Goddeſſes, on ac- 
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55 Ancients telling ft that che e Myſte - 


contained Juch ( (4) ,nſtructions concern- 
* not only 50 nature, but hkewiſe the 
22 of the G 30ds, as left. no doubt or am- 
biguity . on thoſe fubje&t in the mind of the 
Initiated. - Thoſe of Ceres in partie 175 
We! MA 1 ep Phurnutus(i) his 2 . 
n. infticuted to Keep up a grate-. 
thi 471 ance, of the invention of corn. 
1 all. chat has been ſaid upon this ſub- 
& 11 think we may ſafely conclude that 
55 Phileſophers! in Julians time, and Ju- 
Joy. himfelf, being, like moſt. of the Philo- 
100 ers. 0 antiquit 54 "Initiated te to. the moſt 
ter Myſteries 1 7 5 1 very far 
im being a proof, or even a pre ſumption, 
that they were Hypocrites in their Erofelſi. 
on of Heatheniſm. 
Before Iconclude, I muſt obſerve TI in all . 
probabilit ty,.the Myſteries were notexactl the 
He ſince "Chriſtianity had diffuſed iti 1 2 6 ; 
the world, as they had heen in former times. 
They had degenerated] into magic Operations, 


and were not diſtinct from what was then cal- 


— 


led [Theurgy, ne, in. fs book the 
Ay, es 

6 Cries NATL p. 12. * . Eitel. ibid. P. 
13. Toy bet Auel T8 302, Sopat. ap. 'Warburton E. 
182. $442 ee rep) 4e 855; Let Ynoddiay appr. 
. Warburton tranſlates theſe laſt words clearing 


. doubts concerning the ri breous government of the 
654 5 but I 9 the 33 wine t attentively conſider 
the pail 1 or elſe he woud have — that 
bene fignifies Moni and not Goverament. * 
I) Phurn. d nat. Deor. de Cærere. p. 80. 


2 5 . TH, 
ſacred” Tat 3 E 


whory the e 


Was, 15 1 am * day Oe the 8 of 
this change. As. ecrecy was eſſential to the. 
My yſteious Rites, when the nal 0s of 
the public Religion made it neceſſat to di- 
vides ie aden de ee yoo. other er ſe 
cre muſt have come in their 2 51 
fore, inſtead f ſhewing the” 52 of 


| 
4 
| 
b 


Gods by way tg: avation: ve” e 
cle, the gay antes Pretefided 
the Gods themf elves; 10 to that 1 8 7 
cient 2 7 Denies, by holy Rites and Cere- 
172 755 ty "Tibanitls Toys tax Fan 7 
verſed with . on; 
1 Pao TT oy the; 2 he 
his T ieren, Pore declares” 
that 6 had been adinitted into he neareſt v 
prefenth of " the Gods ; Aobubsr 60h: AM ET. 1 
ADORAYI DE "PROXIMO; This ſubleck 
might afford ſeope to a"further difquiſition, | 
which' T'woud.not be unwilling to entet into, 
had not "this: Diſſertation alre eady ſwelled to 
an immodetate 2 57 2 it may ſuffice to 
1 —— e, 
be dee g 5. 6. Nt 
1 5 dais. 28 NN s- 5 


Fr 


pet 1 ihe . 

it rath ' confirms than * what we. 
eas: hgh 0 AED rd 2 
Pagan Philoſc 285 W kt 1 
ae e SY 


IRE Fr 14 I . b 


bY Phi 4 | N 25 for kein. 17 


8 


| r * 


The] prep poſſeBonof o our mind i in favour of 
e Tenge s ſoch abyaſs upon ourJudg: . 
ment, with my rd eye thing that bears a 
| rela. "yl 7 that 512 very, hard PO: 
true the weaknes. of men's argurncnts far 
erfror, F that they are nat fi 
in the atronizing 'of it. We ought ra 

ade that, from the very. Zn 
ings, ES Lag. 


ever 8 5 fincere, mult necef hy make 
of 80 4 55 Let this is the chief, if ae. 
y ſupport of 21 La Bletierie's charge. 
2 the. Philoſophe Sg YC 3 
(#) Their efforts, lays. 0 
ir Paganiſm) did more B 7 7% ! 4 1 4 
thds ther fincerity ; and the en 
Gar for not thinking they. were 9 
at their W euro were not concluſive. 
1 Was 
4m) Pie de Fallen” 5 24. +; MAT it LY] 


Was Ito e eee 
Fon no RemanCatholic 2 T ave 
their 'Apolbgies' for. the Religious 
Tip they pay to Ex eral created Beings, 
TT i 
to e not in even co 
ed from the A 4 Apologies ny offered in 15 
" favour = Idolatry. The only point 3 2 
fore to be inpuired in Into is,wherher' the argu- 
Hens brou t by thoſe who ſand char ged 
"with h Fw ry contain any thing Aich they 
*Enew to be falſe. Th hen, indeed, the charg 
is 8 but otherwiſe it muſt fall to 
gröug d. To gtamine that matter, it will not 


and to confider 


I. "The Reaſons pe ke Tot atheting 
x6" weit Rebgion tak amp 


without entering. ined py particulars, hes d 
not fail to ſupport MO) 2 Oracles. a: 
pretended” Wales r Traditions 


Selten into gui ventic fans ; by the examples 
#f*] f 1 6 Various Nations, 


WH, * 225 
K Dx. Che end and Pro, 

only two articles in this lit, with 10 
Shak rage {met en can be ee of 
I 122 5 what th hey gave out for 
1 7 0 Religion. I 0 


Lr 


0 
P - 
" A 
3 2 p 4 4 7 . 
. 7 bad 
- 


nee 18 al or 
Some, and 

180 = appeal to 
and, ch e cone 


SL, or making, a wrong, ap lication 
E them. Other pretended t rear at- 
teſted by ancient. Tradition, or recorded in 
monuments, which were generally Jooked on 
28 authentic; as vofary. .tnſc FIPLICHS,. Decrees 
* of the. Senate: made upon particular occaſions, 
c. Now who can ſay: thar-the: Philoſophers 
coud not be miſtaken, as Well as the Po 
ace, in the Judgment they, 18 ws uon 
ome. events that ſeemed a little to deviate = 
from the the ordinary courſe age and 
have a; ng E tho! exceſſive; dependence 
"upon the. "Traditions of their; Anceſtofs,: 
Kace in out Age, (When nature is better 
known, and che ce of Criticiſm carried 
much farther than it was then,)mirac'cs both 
ancient and modern, of no better ſort, haye 
Tound; in the Church of Rome, Patrqus.of 
% e 1 ? As for * 
S, 17 probal S 1 were * 5 . 
10405. of: fraud and fanatiim. 15 the Phi- 
ISſophers, and eſpecially the lateſt Platonifts, 
Was. no Way re againſt ſanatiſm, an 
mis 2 be ape 6n by, crafty Prieſts as 
4 2 of the Vul ulgar ;. confi derin 
the” enoer' x which Ora cles were | uſvally 
L e 


trered”: Beſides ir is Uhde e 10 = 
Oracles appealed to by the Philoſophers at 
Julius e and by Julian himſelf, were 
moſtly,” if not entirely, ancient ones; and 
3 dently coud rt be ſüppoſed to have 
been” forged! by them for the. ſopport of 
their cauſe; E „ 
II. The reaſons they give for that 11 
Nip of Images, and the Tins might ſerve 
for the worſhip of animals, Plants, mount 
ains, rivers, Ge. c. were exact! the 17 
'which are made ole of by the Roman-C 
tholics,” as one may eaſily ſce by comparin 
the followirg account with the Catechi 
of the Council of rent, and che writings'6f 
Bellarmine and other Controverſialiſts. ( 
"They "fat that the object of that worſhip was 
ot the braſs or 1 marble," but "the Sod lo 
whom the Nalue was tonſterated J Being uni- 
ved 0 u portion of matter, it Was neceſſury for 
us lo hub cerporeal ſymbols which might reteite 
an exterior worſhip, that pleaſed the Gods, 
[7 ! Hey knew the mbthve'of it, as the Ex. 
Hin 1 1. 1 24 0 4 Abt > perors 


e 80 Jul e p. 293. * a4 4apara yp, 
of; Pruods, 5 wopd; dee OA , 5 rde r r 
ref, ouhußoan or rar le Laura THe Tapuriag. vc Ocav, 
7 boa. exe7va bee Mienen, a J abr Otodg bepa- 
2b. "Hp T6, Sr en oh⁰,Lẽ. erh Ts, Bas Topdiobar 
Tors Sent 7 Varese. eres, 169; &rauã ri, ths 
*: reia⸗ "exT6acDvTRs karre evprevdl; - rode Otede 
A oH. eri 75, o Tov - cacule,  eparevourys 
vindvag, Nev Zen ius, Zug aiv Thv . evoucy «ls de 
rode, ov . Wy 4 Oed begarevres T& bee 1 = 
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398 The Philgſapbers lacere Heather 
Perors were pleaſed with the bonour paid 1 their 
Wages tho” they bad no ned of it. That 
Part of the A v was, in my opinion, as 
2 , but as l e has ever 
idered. it as a proof of their e 
Aincere, I ſhall not inſiſt onjt, and 5 
myſelf. with obſerving, that they took. 
the whole form of their worſhip, and in 
ticular the — 4 A 720 wor 
ing images, to have been a R 
lian, and conſequently allowed Lee 
bog to argue about it no farther than 
as it might ſerve to apologize for it; it not 
Seing 8 fully 5 comprehend 1b: reaſons 
of what ee inſtituted by the Gods. 
III. The reaſons aſſigned for multiplying 
the objefts. of Worthip require a more. par- 
ticular diſcuſſion. As t yy moſtly confilted 
in. a bare expoſition. of the Sptem of uk 
2 55 of. N we Hays © pens an 


cerity Hi he 
the ee, — 8 
1 that of Ub Mane He might have 


„ | Jud hi fp. * 1 
ige der 2 l . 225 


2 "7 err beoupds. g. vocpõ⸗ vc Kar Ana evo- 
\ - „ A a70 N go EuTEcC Ard of ZhAewror v0 e- 


AN See als Ga/t's Notes on 
laſt place. 
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"added that 1 the Ph, did not give it for the 
A Syſtem of the Multitude ; which had 
as indeed it ſeldom has any Sy en, T 
* ulgar\ went in the tracks of due erh, 
Without catin much 6 know why, ot to 
inqulte who the Gods had ber and  whe- 
t e was more than one of them 440 
under a certain name. The Multitude ſel- - 
dom carried their thoughts further than t 


[ge Shows Syſtem o Nh an Hol 
1dez a5, „ All Ah ey heard. Tat of the Gods 


WI Tho, hac d the lame. name; but there. is nb 
a nice. 0 any. one” WR ever denied 
t there. Was a diſtinction. The Philoſo- 


; WC pd Vito a ſyſtematical Religion, 
hat means they became more Poly. [- 
ets tha che moſt ignorant Multituge 
| Sa they + + woud negle&t 1 in their Wor- 
| 8 7 none of hoſe. 15 70 NES I ip 1 of miſ- 
en principles, they thought wo 
Fo The . Labourer, ND he PIN 
whiter, . bu Fo 1 0 The 12 9 : 
705 her id his Worſhip to the 85 
Ts holy; ig or meer. melee ang | 
155 ie im: ined to havel been confound- 
ed under the ſame name. In all this I don't 
fee how a confeſſion of faith, which differed, 
1 thar of the Vulgar, only becauſe the 
later was A ele and the former particua 
0 .be into 5 of inſin. 
O 5 65 ceny. 
+ bee Jamblic. Bo, v. c. 31. 


379 The Philoſop ers fincere Heath 
cerity. The mean point is; that by their 
ciples ande raters of r Sheets 2 
and the poſſibility of its being Deified, a 
Joy le, carried fo far, that 7 Julian pu , 
y declared his hopes: of becoming a God 
they were forced to to acknowledge all the 
Hero-Gods of the Vulgar, tho” they. 285 
Hern otherwiſe inclined: 
But, fays one, tbe are abel vicious 
ard abominable Beings, whom they acknow- 
| ace as ſuch; and pretended to do bonour 
1 em by ct mel. 1 own 1 have been of o- 
pinion; ever ſince I have examined the Re- 
LES of the Greek and Roman ' Heathen, | 
nd 1 gays ſome hints of it in à book wrote 
fixreen'years ago, that the Pagans are gene- 
rally wrong d in the pictures drawn | 
dern Chriſtians; and the more I rea 
more reaſon T'fiid to think ſo ſtill. The 
Roman Catholics, above all, blacken them 
o as to make a very real” reſemblance be- 
teen themſelves and the ancient Tdolaters 
partly vaniſh away; but when the pict 
comes to be com pared: with the ori ginal, 
the unlikenefs ap . Where is the] ee 
that e Alge acknowled ed the 
as vicious and 800 hi ings ?- for-T 
will not take a pretended ben mot of ſome 
|  kbertine, who: Vanted to countenance his 
TW op vices, 
4 He Wees the Sun tha; eben o him in 
„ee, dive, Mereary, and Ta other 
NO well as bis own. — Te wei 57 "pour len. 


* 


Woud 10 God there — in Chriſtian 
Countries who delight f in making the ſame 
uſe of ſome places in Scripture! Tho' it 
was certa n that the ſober, 1 don't ſay the 
learned, Pagans never allegorized, eoud not 
they imagine that doing good to Mankind 
_ was ſo valuable a thing, that it had | 
| thoſe crimes which the Deified Benefactors 
of their Country had been guilty of? Where 
is the proof that they attributed to the Sout- 
2 God, in the perſon of Jupiter, all ibe in- 
ous' actions imaginable? Fupiter was, at 
"molt; the firſt created God; but no body 
among the Pagans ever rook- him: for the 
Self- exiſtent Cauſe of all other Beings. A 
for the crimes which are ſaid to have been 
committed in the worſhip of ſome — * 
don't know how far the Phi 
carry the Doctrine of a Sifponfingy power, 
which every body allows to be part of the 
preragative: of the Deity. However, it is 
not proved that they held any Principles in- 
conſiſtent with that Doctrine, and therefore 
they may have ſincerely approved in the 
ere Worſhip, - (as being authorised by 
ſpecial Revelation) what they woud have 
blamed any where elſe. The queſtions not, 
whether theyought to have approved itʒ but 
whether it was inconſiſtent with their prin- 
to do ſo, and ] am ſure the Syſtematical 
Principles held by the 1 11 concerning 
TX BEE * certain 


Wormp;. 45s ff; aff 3 rip wht I; e 
ants from the Philoſophers apologiaing tor 
the. Pagan Religion by denying the — or 
allegorizing the flories, which the Vulgar 
took to be litterally true. They ale three 
different attacks upon this method. 
+7 Thefirſty (viz; that, by cha tape: the 
Ae en apologized for, and that which was 
— 2 by antient Laws and practiſed 
the Multitude were two different Religi- 
— has been ſufficiently conſidered in the 
place where we have examined the diſtinction 
between the Efeteric and the Exoteric Doc: 
trinc. Therefore we may now content our - 
ſelves with reminding the Reader, that belief 
was a part of the Heatheniſn Religion no 
farther than as it ſerved to ſupp che Wore 
ſhip! of the Gods and O1 C 
Wherever the difference in opinion did not 
affect the e here wn 1 
f Religion. 1 i 
The —— dineclly d he 
Philoſophers pretenſions, that their notion 
of Paganiſm was the true notion, and ought 
to have been embraced by the Mubtitude, 
G0 dean 1 nn. 
"#5 aft pf it SY 85 wie axe 1 5 die 
605 Vie de Julias, p. mY 


rie, of convinci e 4. 
4 = of their Religion; and that Paganiſm 
bad been originally fuch as they endeavoured 
10 repreſent it. Tho? it ſhoud be granted 
that the [Philoſophers were unable to malte 
their aſſertion good, it woud not follow 
— were —_— but how doth 
| that their 1 
to the ſatisfaction of afl the Pagans who ex. 
amined the matter? For ſuch as took. no 
notice of it, and neither received nor v 
ed the Philoſophical ſyſtems, dome desrve | 
that we ſhoud take notice of them. Paga. 
niſm had not then, nor ever bad original e. 
cord tubich contained its principles u Lato 
giver, 1a-wwhoſe writings they might appeal o 
es which aroſe in ſucceeding ape: 
— {tone 
—— m them, but een ro 
conjectural account of the origin ' __ 
Religion; for where there is not — goon 
has been original records, the field is open 
to conjectures. Woud one require from 
the Philoſophers to have produced books 
writ before the art of wriring was invented? 
The probability of their conjectures is the 
only t nme we have to examine z and, if they 

ate not utterly impertinent, the Apologiſts 

of — try, apanmionds7 — | 
of having contrived them only to diſguiſe 
what they inwardly condemned, — — the) 


SE ainedi ee — 
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mind, the leaſt —— falls 
very ſhort of a demonſtration. Now their 
conjectures, which indeed they took to be 
ſo evident that they generally gave them for 
matter of fact, reſted upon two principles 
ſo univerſally allowed, — 2 mm 


caſion for proving them. The firſt is thus 
expreſſed by Julian (1) Nature is fond of 
ſecrecy, and the bidden eſſence of the Gods 


does nat ſuffer itſelf to be laid open to unpu- 
rified-bearers by naked words.': Fhis he con- 
firmed by two examples. iſt. The unac- 
countable efficacy of ſome characters for 
curing diſcaſes, for purifying the foul, and 
for evocating the Gods. adly, The implicit 
inſtruction, for I can give it no other name, 
conveyed by the means of Theological fa- 
bles. I zh1nk,Aays he, that: the: ſame thing ts 
often effetied by Fables, when Divine inftruc- 
tions, which caud not ber otberwiſepurety-re- 

ceived in ibe ears of the Multitude, are enig- 
matically poured into them with the cover of 
Fables. The ſecond principle is to be met 
with every where in Antiquity, and therefore 
ular quotations are not neceſſary. Their 
Anceſtors were wiſe Men, who had done 
every thing kes meddied e 
f 8 NN rg: ben ie 
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Waben poſſible has, as. ey —— 
à priori, from the nature of mer Dot, they 
(5) were nat obliged o fre aduce. original Re- 
cords: If you ejected abuts or im- 
proprieties of ſome Fables, they anſwexed 
this very objection was a proof 20 che N „ 
thologitt?s wiſdom, for, no better thod 
coud be thought of, to prevent Fables be- 
ing-miſtaken for Truth. (2) The more uncom- 
mon and ſurpriſing an enigma is, the plainer 
is the notice given that you; muſe, not Helis p 
the things. therein recited, but loot for hr 
hidden ſenſe, and not defift till you have found it 
by: :the; help ef the, Gods... Ii ben abſurd 
Fablesare 401d concerning Divine things, theſe 
very Fables loudly advertiſe us, and bear 
witneſs that we ſhoud. not plainly, believe, but 
Jock for, and dive 40 Ibe e i 
bles have that advantage ver grave dias, 


by: rhe latter you run ihe danger... of -1 
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phe an re ms at, * dle the'd 1. 
ous amd lirteral ſenſe, yon will reach ® Their 
excelent" eſſence and launch into all tranſceu- 
dont hong b. Thus they pretended to de- 
monſtrate that the Authors" of the Fables, 
Auch of che Ceremories that had their foun- 
dation in the Fables, being wiſe Men, coud 
not hut have defigned to make them Em- 
blems ; and it wound have been to no pur- 
poſe to tell them (x) prove once through!y 
that What ſoe ver is"! AA is fymboical 
and myerious, for they pretended 'only that. 

when'a wiſe Man's difcourle is af ch 
lurch, we muſt go deeper to find our his 
meaning ; but this 1 is fo evidently true that 
it needed no The wy 500 
"then Was: whihic> e REM Fables 
and Founders of the eſtabfimed Rh on 
were wife men or no; but this wa 
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by» * * 1 Ef | Tas MA G5 
were "not pr ope ry. "Gods, tho x obje@ts * of worlkip,. but 
Heroes or Demons. 
leave here the ambiguity which I find. in the vri- 


Saut TEgpnat od5{zy.not heing able to deter- 
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ained to by Knowledge, or the eſſence of De- 
Men attained to by beco becoming. u. 
ever, this ir may confirm hat has been faid when we were 
upon the Myſteries, that by the ſecret Theblogy the 
Pagizns were taught not to confound Deified Men 
| ian ge 9 yet to look on them 
eats and excellent, which coud not be 
ets Cn Tore of the Poeticat accounts, | 
r 


They were. ——— bog a — 
7 — but by the very Phile 

notonly but even Inſpired Men. Orpbous, 
Bacchus, Numa, Mina, are honoured with 
that title by Julian. Plato demonſtrated the 
3 of Poets, by the excelſeney of 

3 who were, in all other 
pure but ordinary Men: and Senate, 


who: rr pint 
thought it eſſential to a Poet to write Fables. 
From all this it is plain that. the Mualtitude 
coud not reject the Allegories of the Phi- 
loſophers, and in fact it did not. If the 
55 nary a wo * 


who — A ITY anſwers io one pur 
inſift:that the ogiſts aganifm 
were not only — rs ht in the fe- 
Preſentation they made of the Origin of their 
Religion, (barring their pretentibns to hea- 
— Yopem er had as good vouchers 
to Warrant their accounts, as the nature of 
the thing coud admit of. It is to no. p. 
poſe to lay they had 10 Lag iuer 40 ut 
Toritings they might appran. To be ſure Vu 
ganiſtm had no ſingle Lawgiver ; for ic Was 
not a ſingle Ws ana as ted 3 
terms 


teres it, bo W of — _ 
Religions derived frum ſo many pretended Re- 
por Fe ug but it had as many Lawgivers ds 
| different forms -of: eſtabliſhed worſhip; and 
the true deſign of. thoſe: Founders was to be 
known, for the moſt part, rather fromthe 
fecret-Worſhip' or Myſteries inſtituted by 
them in the Place where every God had been 
at ſirſt ſetup, than from books. Every body 
Had not a free and uncontrouled acceſs to 
thoſe Myſteries ; but every body was in- 
ited — himſelf capable of being ini- 
inted :; and it is very remarkable, that when 
:the Apologiſts of Paganiſm havr gone a 

Srertain length in 2 Mythology 
——— —-— you they can 
ga no farther, becauſe they au come to 
the yerge of the. Myſteries. IS not that a 
proof that: they looked upon themſelves as 
Warradted by the knowledge acquired in 
thoſe hrs Biven, hat had the ſame; ori- 
Sin wich the public ones, to put a figura- 
tiye conſtruction upon! thoſe i: ological 

ge bees handed: down 1 
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plainly enough, that, in, the Myſteries, one 
was taught not bao acquielte inte the obxious 
. enſe, of the ER ables? tu A 1 0 W504 > 

The laſt, obje&tion. agay Phe. 


5 ſincerity for. allegorizmg the Fables, 
| pretending, thereby to apologize ferFa- 
2 iſm, is that their interpretations coud not 
' remedy; the evil done by the Fables, be- 
cauſe the generality of Men, coil never firam 
Ibeir thonghts to Wi a hidden,meaning at 
the expetice. of their a and, awhilſt, you preſent 
| them. wich „ems, : wh ich flatter their irre- 
3 appetites. This obſervation SE - 
they Þ 


. that the ogiſts of Paganiſm, fou 
2 2 does 1 not carry that 


al princi therefore) cannot 
ly 1 ie wt * N of the 
litteral ſenſe of Fables who inſiſted on it, 
if any ever did. Let we may ſuppoſe they 
E themſelxes of all the advantages 
W dec litteral ſenſe can afford. Who 
cnows hep! obſerved that the very & 
ſo dear for every act of vice they were 
guilty of, as appeared by their uneaſineſſes 
in certain circumſtances, and apprehenſions 
.of 1 e om other Gods, that Men, who 
coud not pretend to the ſame e . 
rheGods,) 4 10ud, be thereby warned, to. 
Kay ou ind. to follon r ast 


ole 
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ole" way to ! happineſs? Thus the Philoſo- 
Phers might have looked, even upon fitteral 
0 e 15 B more favourable: light: than 
VE Be 90. But this by the by, for in- 
| p may very. well be Tecon- 
Elle with the moſt unfavourable notions of 
that kind of Fagamifm which they rejected. 
If they were, or thought themfelves fure, 
as it appears 8 that the ta- 
tions they made of their Religion were 
"right, * were not anſwerable for the cor- 
ruption of it. If the figurative meaning be- 
"came ente Weg dee abſurdi Ky * 
Antteral ſenſe, as they pretended it 
— of the Fables Keen os he 
ee worſhip<covd not be anſwerable in 
their eyes yes for he Gbtieſs or perverſeneſs of 
\?thoſe whe, evud hor, vw ad ot fee” What 
| 40 chem femed e ident 
No to conclude this Ion g Difſertation, it 
appears from all e hiee fed that the accu- 
Aion laid to the charge of all antient Phi- 
| = hers, 48 if they h: Profefied 91 We 
and of thoſe in Julians time, 
S for a Religion Which the 
Aeteſteck in their conſcience, is groundleſs 
and in its firſt origin differed very little from 
calumny. A Js ain conſequence of this is, that 
for op the ruinous edi- 
an, Gar ing to a ſincere 
en "teal, and I hope the Reader 
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will take 1. for 4 on oo of this 


may be to the 
hold true in 
be miſtake in their Noone | 
generally cere in their Profe 
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